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PREFACE 


[ix] 


The second volume of Muslim Studies takes us into the midst of 
partly theological, partly popular factors which are the most import¬ 
ant points of the historical development of Islam. The greater part 
of the following studies appears here for the first time. The 
Veneration of Saints' is based on the essay *Le culte des saints chez 
les Musulmans\ which was first published in the Revue de Uhistoire 
des religions , II, pp, 257-351; this is, however, repeated here in a 
completely recast form. Apart from several omissions, some sections 
have been furnished with more comprehensive materials, while 
others are quite new. Excursus no. 2 reproduces, with some essential 
changes, my article ‘ Influences chretiennes dans la litter attire religieuse 
de rislam* published in the aforementioned Revue , XVIII, pp. 180- 
199. 

The printing of the volume had already begun when Part IV 
of Wellhausen's Skizzen and V orarbeiien, published at that time, 
became available to me; otherwise the results of that work would 
have been used for the first chapters of the study of Hadlth. Here I 
wish to point out that Wellhausen p. 70 has now to be considered 
in connection with pp. 26-7. Vol. II of Ahlwardt's extensive Berlin 
Catalogue, which can be called with full justification the most 
complete repertory of the literary history of the Hadlth, became 
available just before the delivery of the MS., at the last moment, 
so to speak. 

Of MSS. quoted in this volume, I must give details about those 
which are often referred to in the notes: al-Shaybanfs K . aUSiyar 
al-Kabir , with the commentary of al-Sarakhsi, Leiden MS. Warner 
no. 373 (unfortunately in this, as well as the Vienna MS. of this work, 
the text cannot always be sharply distinguished from the com¬ 
mentary) ;* the work of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, characterized below, 
p. 171, the same collection, no. 353 s5 ; Ibn Qutayba's Mukhtalif aU 
Hadlth , the same, no. 882; 3 Abu Bakr al-Khassafs Adah al-Qddi , 
the same, no. 550 4 ; Ibn al-Jawzi's K. al-Qussds wa'l-Mudhakkirin, [x] 
the same, no. 998; Asdnld al-Muhaddithin is in Leiden MS. Amin no. 

39 (Landberg, Catalogue , p. 13). The following belong to the Rifa'iyya 

1 [Al-Shaybani's work with al-SarakhsI’s commentary was published in 
Hyderabad, 1335-6] 

* [Ed, Hyderabad, 1357.] 

5 [Ed. Cairo, 1326.] 

* [CAL I, pp. 180-1, S.I., p. 292.] 
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collection of the Leipzig University Library: al-Nawawi's Taqrib 
{an adaptation of Ibn al-§alah's book, see below p. 242) and al- 
Masa’il cd-Manthura (both in one volume, D.C. no 189)1: Abd al- 
Ghanl al-Nabulusi’s travel book (cf. p. 290): K. al-Haqiqat wal- 
Majaz (no. 362)*: al-MunawI’s al-Kawdkib al-Durriyya (no. 141)*; 
al-Biqa‘I's Tabaqdt al-Abrar (nos. 234-37): Abu’l-Fath al-‘Awfi’s 
Ibtighd‘ al-Qurba bi’l-Libas wa’l-Suhba (no. 185) • Of MS. works which 
are quoted but rarely, particulars are given in the notes concerned. 

The Hadith works are quoted according to the following editions: 
al-Bukharf with al-Qastallani’s commentary, Bulaq, 1285, in 10 
vols.; Muslim with al-Nawawi’s commentary, Cairo, 1284, in 4_vols.; 
AbuDawud, Cairo, 1280, in 2 vols; al-Nasa’i, lithography Shahdra, 
1282, in 2 vols.; al-Tirmidhi, Bulaq, 1292, in 2 vols.; Ibn Maja, 
lithogr. Delhi, 1282; the Muwatta' with al-Zurqani's commentary, 
Cairo, 1279-80, in 4 vols.; al-Shaybanfs recension of the Muwatta’ 
with ‘Abd al-Hayy’s commentary, lithogr. Lucknow, 1297 (cf. p. 
207); al-Darinil’s Sunan, lithogr. Cawnpore, 1293; al-Baghawi’s 
Masabih al-Sunna, Cairo, 1294, in 2 vols. Of other frequently quoted 
works ai-Damiri is quoted after the edition Bulaq, 1284, al-Kutubi s 
Fawdt al-Wafaydt after ed. Bulaq, 1299 (cf. p. 327), al-Suyutis 
Ta’rikh dl-Khulafd’ after ed. Cairo, 1305 (with al-Hasan al- Abbasi s 

Athdr al-Uwal on the margin). .... j 

I also wish to use this opportunity for thanking friends and 
colleagues, and liberal library administrations, for enabling me to use 
literary sources and resources which would otherwise have remained 
inaccessible to me. This time I owe special gratitude to Mr Vollers, 
Director of the Viceregal Library in Cairo, for his readiness to 
support mv work by extracts and notes from the MSS. of the library 
which he administers. 

July, 1890 L G °ldziher 


1 r Taqrib ed. Cairo, 1307; ‘Le Taqribd’en-Nawawi’, transl. and ed. M. Mar$ais 
JA, 9 th Series, XVI (1900), pp. 315-46. 478-531: XVII (1901), PP- IOI - 49 . 
193-232, 524-39: XVIII (1901). PP- 61-146: al-Masail al-Ma th-Ura (sic). 


ed. Cairo, 1352. 

* [GAL II, p. 457. S II. P- 474: ed. Cairo, 1324-] 

* [CAL II, p. 394. $ II. P- 417-1 
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CHAPTER ONE 

HADITH AND SUNNA 
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r 

The word hadith means 'tale/ ‘communication’. Not only are 
communications among those who have embraced the religious life 
called hadith, but also historical information, whether secular or 
religious, and whether of times long past or of more recent events. 1 
Abu Hurayra asks: ‘Shall I regale you with a hadith from your 
hadiths, O community of the Ansar?' and then tells them a story of 
an episode in the conquest of Mecca meant to strengthen their 
sense of community, just as pagan Arabs used to sing and recite 
stories of their ay yam , 2 In the context of legends, sagas and fables 
the word hadith is also applied to the subjects of the narrative; 3 
hence the saying ‘to become a hadith/ i.e. to become an example 
which will still be recounted by later generations, 4 to become a 
mashal (Deut. 28:37; Jer. 24:9 etc.) to posterity. 5 

From early times linguistic usage reserved this word in religious [4] 
circles for a certain type of tale and communication without, how¬ 
ever, removing it from its general context. 6 ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'ud 
says: The most beautiful hadith is the book of Allah, and the best 


1 Also, in ancient usage, 'tales from the tribal past'; wa-mina'l-liadUhi 
mahdUkun wa-khuludu, 'there are tales (from the history of the tribe) which 
bring destruction (for the Jtasab of the tribe); others ensure everlasting fame', 
Ubayy b. Huraym, in scholium to al-I^adira, ed. Engelmann, pp, 12, 13, 
Zuhayr, Mu'allaqa, v. 29 (for inuvajjam cf. expressions such as al-Tabari, 
iii, p. 2179, 4, rajman bi’l-zunun); tales of everyday events, Imrq., 40, 1-2; 
50 t i. 

2 Al-Baladhuri, p. 39. 

3 Fragmenta historicorum arabicorum [vol. I, Leiden, 1868], ed. de Goeje, 
p. 102,11: min ahadlth al-*arab wa-min ash'drihd) Yaqftt, IV, p. 899, 8: wa-min 
ahadlth ahlal- Yaman, 

* Sara Kadlthan, Agh. t XIV, p. 47, n, or uhduthatan, XXI, p. 150, 10. 

* Both expressions are united in a verse by Abu Kalda, Agh., X, p. 120, 22: 
wa-ld tusbihii nhduthatan miihla qdHlinjbihi yadribu'l*amthdla man yala- 
maththalu. 

e Stories from secular history are usually called akhbar : ruwat aUbadllh 
wa'l-akhbar , Ibn Qutayba, Shu'am\ ed. Rittershausen, p, 4, 8 (text). [Ed. 
dc Goeje, p. 3, 9: it is more likely, however, that akhbar here is tautological 
and the words refer to the transmitters of the Prophet's tradition, who could 
be counted.] 
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guidance 1 is that of Muhammed’. 2 It seems that this statement, 
■which was gladly taken up and widely disseminated by the com¬ 
munity of the faithful, was ascribed to Muhammed himself by mak¬ 
ing him say, in an exhortation to the community: ‘The most beau¬ 
tiful hadith is the book of Allah; blessed is he whose heart is adorned 
therewith by Allah, 3 he whom He has permitted to be converted to 
Islam from unbelief, and he who prefers it to all other hadiths of 
man. Verily, it is the most beautiful and perfect hadith’. 4 

A certain type of hadith is here particularly praised and favoured, 
and it is for this type also that the term is later used in preference to 
others. The book of Allah, however, this 'most beautiful and perfect 
hadith', is contrasted with the general concept of hadith as being the 
highest of all religious authorities, and the term hadith is restricted 
to the Prophet's sayings, made either on his own initiative or in 
response to a question. Abu Hurayra relates that he put to the 
Prophet the question: ‘Who is the most likely to be made happy by 
your intercession on the day of the resurrection?' and that he was 
given the reply: ‘I have been expecting, Abu Hurayra, that you 
would be the first to queston me about this hadith, as I have 
observed how eager you are for the hadith'. 5 

The Prophet's pious followers have reverently repeated the en¬ 
lightening sayings of the master and have endeavoured to preserve 
for the edification and instruction of the community everything that 
he said, both in public and in private, regarding the practice of the 
religious obligations prescribed by him, the conduct of life in general, 
[5] and social behaviour, whether in relation to the past or the future. 
When the rapid succession of conquests led them to distant countries, 
they handed on these hadiths of the Prophet to those who had not 
heard them with their own ears, and after his death they added many 
salutary sayings which were thought to be in accord with his senti¬ 
ments and could therefore, in their view, legitimately be ascribed to 
him, or of whose soundness they were in general convinced. These 
hadiths dealt with the religious and legal practices which had been 
developed under the Prophet and were regarded as setting the norm 
for the whole Islamic world. They formed the basic material of the 
hadith, which vastly increased during subsequent generations 
because of factors which will be described in the following chapters. 

In the absence of authentic evidence it would indeed be rash to 

1 Hadytm and hudan are synonymous with sunna and are sometimes inter¬ 
changed with it, as e.g. in the parallel passage. Aba Bawad, I, p. 240. 

2 B. rtifatn, no. 2, 

5 Literally: into whose heart Allah has put it as an ornament. 

4 Ibn Hisham, p. 340. In later days it was found objectionable that the 
Koran should be called hadith and in this sentence hadith was altered to halam 
(speech), Ibn Maja, p. 8. 

6 B. Riqaq , no, 51. 
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attempt to express the most tentative opinion as to which parts of 
the hadith are the oldest original material, or even as to which of 
them date back to the generations immediately following the 
Prophet’s death. Closer acquaintance with the vast stock of hadlths 
induces sceptical caution rather than optimistic trust regarding the 
material brought together in the carefully compiled collections. We 
are unlikely to have even as much confidence as Dozy regarding a 
large part of the hadith, 1 but will probably consider by far the 
greater part of it as the result of the religious, historical and social 
development of Islam during the first two centuries. 

The hadith will not serve as a document for the history of the 
infancy of Islam, but rather as a reflection of the tendencies which 
appeared in the community during the maturer stages of its develop¬ 
ment. It contains invaluable evidence for the evolution of Islam 
during the years when it was forming itself into an organized whole 
from powerful mutually opposed forces. This makes the proper 
appreciation and study of the hadith so important for an under¬ 
standing of Islam, in the evolution of which the most notable 
phases are accompanied by successive stages in the creation of the 
hadith. 


11 

Each single hadith consists of two parts. First there is the chain [6] 
(silsila) of attestors, from its originator to its last transmitter, 
who have handed down the particular tradition and on whose 
authority its authenticity is based. This whole chain is called the 
sanad (support), or isnad (supporting), of the hadith; it contains the 
documentation of the hadith. 2 3 

1 To quote his own words: 'Je m'6tonne toujours, non pas qu’il y ait des 
passages faux dans la tradition {car cela r^sulte de la nature m£me des choses), 
mais qu'elle contienne tant de parties authentiques (d'apr&s Ies critiques les 
plus rigoureux, la moitte de Bokhart m&ite cette qualification) et que, dans 
ces parties non falsifies, ils se trouvent tant de choses qui doivent scandaliser 
un croyant sincere.' Essai sur Vhistoire de Vlslamisme, trans. V. Chauvin, p. 124. 

2 In order to understand the nature of the isnad, a knowledge of the dis¬ 
tinctions—over-subtle and meticulous though they be—established by the 
Muslim science of hadith-tradition and expressed in a skilfully contrived 
terminology, is useful even for the purposes of modem criticism. To discuss 
these distinctions and terms here would involve unnecessary repetition. It is 
enough to refer to previous expositions of the subject in their chronological 
order: 

x E. E. Salisbury, * Contributions from original sources to our knowledge 
of the science of Muslim Tradition', JAOS, VII (1862), pp. 60-X42 (cf. ‘Die 
Zahiriten, ihr Lehrsystem und ihre Geschichte', Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Muhammedanischen Theologie , Leipzig, 1884, p. 22, note 1), 

2 Rev. E. Sell, The Faith of Islam (London and Madras, 1880), pp. 70-2. 

3 T, P. Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London, 1885), s.v. tradition, pp. 

639-4&* [over] 
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This formal element is followed by the actual wording of the 
saying; this is called main, the text of the hadith. It is to be noted 
[7] that the word main 1 is pre-Islamic and did not originally signify 
hadlth-text. In Old Arabic it had been used to denote ‘written text/ 
As is well known, the traces of deserted habitations {atldl) are 
in ancient poetry often likened to runes, 2 to the mysterious old 
scripts of Christian monks or the Persians of Kisra’s time, etc., 3 to 
tattoo-marks, 4 5 and even to the worn designs on old swords and 
scabbards, 6 etc. Zuhayr once called the crumbling ruin of deserted 
dwellings 6 ‘year-old 7 parchments’. 8 The word main (pi. mutun). 

1 In this context we need not explain its use as the name of a part of the 
body. 

2 Frequently wafyy {e.g. Zuhayr, 15, 5 = ed. Landberg, p. 104, v. 3:17* 3 = L.» 
p. 137, v. 1) or wuhiyy (Labid, Mu'allaqa, v. 2), which is explained by kitaba , by 
no means, however as 'revelation'. 

3 Many passages are to be found in Siegmund Frenkel, Die aramdischen 
Fremdworter [■ im Arabischen , Leiden, 1S86], p. 244; cf. my additions in Part X, 
p. in, note 1. One may also mention Hudhayl , p. 260, 1: dydtuhd 'ufru\ for the 
latter word Well hausen's apparatus has the Var. sifru; in Agh ., XXI, p. 148, 
22, the reading is saint. 

1 Mufadd 30, 2; Hudhayl ., 90, 4; 154, 1; Tarafa, Mu*all., v. 1; al-Mutanakh- 
khil, YaqOt, X, p. 414, 7; Labid, p. 91, v. 3; Zuhayr, Mu 1 all, v. 2; Diwdn. , 18, 3 
{Landberg, p. 166, v. 3); 'Antara, 27,1. 

B Passages in Tarafa, Part I, I.c,; cf. Agh., XI, p. 121, 11, 

6 Cf. Tarafa, 19, 2: ka-suturi^l-riqqi raqqashahu bi'ldukd muraqqiskun 
yashimuh. Mufadd 32, 1: kamd raqqasha'l-'unwdna fi } ~*l-riqqi kdtibu, deriving 
from Arabic writing conditions; Hudhayl , 2So, 5, 6. Cf. from later times Agh. 
2,p- 75/10. 

7 Muftil This epithet is also used for the atldl themselves. Agh., Ill, p, 83, 6, 
mushirun (to which the faulty v. 1. of the Bhlaq ed. must probably be corrected) 

(01T£T] 

4 F. Risch, Commentar des Tzz aUDln Abu 'Abdallah uber die Kunstaus- 
driicke der Tradilionswissenschaft nebst Erlauterungen, Leiden, 1885. 

From these studies of the terminology of the isndd the reader will gather 
everything worth noting. Works not dealing specifically with isndd but of 
basic importance for our subject are: 

5 Several of Sprenger's studies, which were the first to treat of the hadith 
scientifically, i.e.: (a) 'Notes on Alfred v. Kremer's edition of Wakldy’s Cam¬ 
paigns', JASB, XXV (1856), pp. 53-74, 199-220; (b) 'On the origin of writing 
down historical records among the Musulmans', ibid., p. 303-29, 375-81; 

(c) 't)ber das Traditionswcsen bei den Arabem\ ZDMG, X (1856), pp. 1-17; 

(d) His excursus 'Lie Sunna', Leben und Lehre des Mohammad , III (1865), 
pp. lxxvii-civ. 

6 William Muir, The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to the Era of the 
Hegira (London, 1S58), I, pp. xxviii-cv (suggestive remarks on tendentious 
traditions). 

7 Alfred von Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen (Vienna, 
1875), pp. 474-504. On isndd terms, p. 480. 

8 C. Snouck Hurgronje, 'Niecwe bijdragen tot de kennis van den Islam', 
BTLV, TV, part 6 (1883), pp. 36-65 of the offprint. Development of the 
concepts of sunna and ijmd ‘ [^Verspreide Gescbriften, IX, pp. 33-58]* 
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belongs to the series of expressions used in such comparisons 
Wa-jala-l-snyulu 'ani-l-tululi ka-annahajzubrun tujiddu muiUnaha 
aqlamuha 'Gushing brooks lay open the traces of habitations 
as if they were books whose "(faded) texts are revealed by the 
pen'. 1 

We find the same comparison used by a later poet in a verse for 
which the words by Labld just quoted suggest a very plausible 
emendation- Al-Ahwas says in his description of a deserted camp 
(following the usual text of the poem): dawarisu ka’l-ayni fi’l- [8] 
mahraqi? The word 'ayn has no proper sense here unless it is ex¬ 
plained as ‘like that which is visible in the writings*, i.e. that which 
had previously been visible. 3 When the graphic outline 'ayn is 
corrected to main the description takes its place in the group of 
comparisons of which we have quoted several: ‘Like the text upon 
an ancient scroll, the traces of habitation have vanished. 1 Main 
thus obtains in this context the meaning r a written text' 4 in the same 
way as ‘ayn is the old name for a text delivered by word of mouth. 5 
The choice of the word main* to describe the text of a hadith in 

1 Labld, Mu'allaqa , v. 8 (Kremer, Vber die Gedichie des Ldbyd , p. 6; mutunaha 
is translated 'outlines’). 

2 Agh VII, p. 124, 10. 

3 'ayn, opposed to dimdr ('invisible thing'), Hudhayl, 165, 4. Also athar 
{‘trace') is opposed by 'ayn, i.e. the thing itself: Id 'ayna minhu wala athar, 
Labld, ed. Huber, 21, 2; cf. al-AMam, ed. Landberg, p. 175, 8. Al-Maydani, I. 
p. hi, penult.: tathibu atharan ba'da ‘aynin ; cf. an example in D. H. Muller, 
Burgen und Schlosser, i, p. 88, 8. 

4 One must resist the temptation to find this meaning also in the words of 
Ka'b b. Zuhayr regarding his rdwl , Agh. XV, p. 147, 23: yuthaqqifuhd (sc. the 
verses) baita iallna muiunuha. The iipage here is taken from the preparation 
of a spear (cf. Schwarzlose, Waffen dev alien Amber, in the index s.w. and 
P- 139 , 5 ) and is stated even more clearly in 'Adi b. al-Riqa', Agh., VIII, p, 

184, i-4=NSIdeke„ Beiirdge zur Kenntniss der Poesie der alien Araber [Han¬ 
nover, 1864], p. 47, 3-4. This passage also shows that the old rdwis were not 
merely echoes of the poets but that they participated in the perfection of the 
works of others which they passed on. Therefore famous poets may be rdwis 
of works of their fellow-poets (see Zuhayr in Ahlwardt, Bemerkungen iiber die 
Echtheit der alien arabischen Gedichie , p. 62). Of a poet who is also a rdwi it is 
said: ijiama’a lahu al-shi'r wa’l-riwdya. Interesting information about this 
relationship is to be found in Agh., VII, p, 78. 

6 See my note in Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften \yon Henrich L. Fleischer, 
Gesanimelt , durchgesehe?i und vermehrt, Leipzig, 1885-8] 1, p. 619; cf. 'Urwa b. 
al-Ward, ed. Ndldeke, 30, y,Agh. ir, p. 94, 22. 

* Unfortunately I have unable to determine the earliest occurrence of this 
term in hadith literature. 

wa-muhllur. This also explains the saying directed against aflal poetry: qdlu'l - 
-saldmu *alayka yd ailalujqultu'l-saldyyiu *ald’l-muhlli m, muhaht al-Maydani, 

II, p, 235, 22. Cf. al-talal al-muhwil in Yaqilt, III, p. 648, 2. 

6 Raqqan mublla, Zuhayr, 11, 2 (Landberg, p, 1S8, v. 2); cf. ibid., 18, 1 
(L, p. 166, v, 1) lahu fruqubun. 
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contradistinction to its documentation through a chain of authorities 
may be considered to disprove the assumption that in the view of 
Muslims the hadlth in its original form could not have been written 
down and was confined only to verbal traditions. Rather can it be 
assumed that the writing down of the hadith was a very ancient 
method of preserving it, and that reluctance to preserve it in written 
form is merely the result of later considerations. 1 The oldest parts 
[9] of the hadlth material are presumably those of which it is said that 
they were already preserved in writing during the first decades. 2 
There is nothing against the assumption that the Companions and 
disciples wished to keep the Prophet's sayings and rulings from 
being forgotten by reducing them to writing. How could com¬ 
munities which preserved the wise sayings ( hikma) of ordinary mor¬ 
tals in writing in sahifas (as will be more fully described in the first 
section of Chapter VIII) have left the survival of the Prophet's 
sayings to the chance of oral transmission? Many a Companion of 
the Prophet is likely to have carried his sahifa with him and used 
it to dispense instruction and edification to his circle. The contents of 
these sahifas were called main al-hadUh; those who disseminated 
these texts named in succession their immediate authorities, and 
thus the isndd came into being. 

There is a whole range of data available about such sahifas from 
the first generation of Islam. It cannot be ascertained whether the 
existence of those expressly mentioned as sahifas and kutuh accords 
with reality, or whether they are the inventions of later generations 
used to provide justification for later sahifas against an opposition 
hostile to the writing down of hadith- The kitdb of Asma’ bint Umays 
(d. 38), who took part in the flight to Ethiopia with her husband 
Ja'far b. 'All T&hb and married Abu Bakr after Ja'far's death, 3 will 
no doubt inspire much distrust. It is said that various sayings of the 
Prophet are collected together in this kitdb , and it is cited by a 
Shfite historian, 4 probably because of the supposition that Asma' 
was constant^ in the company of Fatima and would thus be a pro¬ 
per source for knowledge of hadith. Many reports are derived from 
Asma', among others the communication about the miracle of the 
splitting of the moon {shaqq al-qamar ). 5 Another kitdb from ancient 
times is that of Sa'd b. ‘Ubada (d. in Hawran ca. 15), from which a 

1 See Chapter VII below. 

1 Kremer, Cultuvgesch., I, p. 475. 

8 Some information about this woman is to be found in Agh. t XI, p, 67. 

4 Al-Ya'qnbi, II, pp. 114, 128. 

5 It seems that there was some resistance in Sunni circles to the recognition 
of badiths derived from Asma'; the remark of Ahmad b. Salih (180-248) would 
indicate such reluctance: 'He who follows the path of science should not 
neglect the hadith of Asma* as it belongs to the proofs of tradition'; Q 5 <jll 
'Iyah, aUShifd , i, p. 240. 
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son of Sa'd hands down legal customs of the Prophet/ and there is a [10] 
sahifa of 'Abd Allah b. 'Amr b. al-'As (d. 65), which this Companion 
named al-sddlqa ('the truthful one')/ This is likely to be the sahifa 
from which his great-grandson, 'Amr b. Shu’ayb (d. 120), took his 
traditional material/ and for this reason later critics have not 
considered traditions derived by him from his great-grandfather 
as being entirely valid. 4 From the §ahlfa of Samura b. Jundab 
(d. 60) 5 hadiths were also taken; these records, about which however 
there is some confusion, 6 are probably identical with the risala 
of Samura to his children 'in which there was much knowledge 
{Him ) 7 . 1 Finally, the sahifa of Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah (d. ca. 78)® must 
be mentioned, dating from the time of the Companions; we are told 
that 'Iraqi Qatada (d. 117) passed on the contents of this collection 
of hadiths. 9 

The Shi'ite branch of Islam mention a number of kutub dating 
from ancient times, for the authenticity of which there is no really 
firm basis. (These adherents of the Shi'a are even more prone than 
orthodox Islam itself to refer back to old writings and documents 
containing justification for their teachings, 10 and have therefore 
produced more pseudo-evidential literature than the so-called Sun¬ 
nites.) To these belongs the sahifa of Asma’ bint Umays mentioned 
above. Shi'ite critics often admit, with commendable frankness, .the 
fact that apocryphal books exist in the literature of their sect. 11 
Regarding one book, which was handed down under the name of 
'Umara b. Ziyad, alleged to be associated with the Ansar, the person 
responsible for putting it into circulation admitted that ‘Umara was 
a man who descended from heaven in order to communicate the [11] 
traditions contained in it and then returned to heaven without delay. 

This caused even Shi'ite critics 12 to confess that this 'Umara never 

I Al-Tirmidhi, I, p, 251, 21. 

* Occasionally mentioned in Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 230, 5, but 
erroneously attributed to ‘Abd Allah b. 'Umar; cf. W. Muir, Mahomet, I, p. 
xxxiii. [See also al-Khatxb abBaghdadi, K . TaqyldaUIlm , pp. S4S.3 

* Tahdhlb , p. 479. 

4 AbTirmidhI, I, pp. 66, ult., 125, 14. 

5 Ibid, I, p. 244. 4: $afrifdt Samura. 

4 Aba Dawtid, II, p. 132, ult., confuses this with a kitab of Ibn Sabra (d. 

162) {cf. Ibn Qutayba, p. 246, 16): kitab Ibn Sabra wa-qdlH Samura wa-qdlu 
Sumayra. 

7 Tahdhlb , p. 304, 7. 

8 Tab . JJujJ., 4, no. ii, without giving a source. 

9 AbTirmidhI, I, p. 247, 3: innamd yufyaddith Qatada *an §a%ifat Sulaymdn 
al-Yashkurl wa-kana lahu kitab *an Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah. 

10 See my Beitrdge zur Literaturgeschichte der ShVa [und der sunnitischen 
Polemik in Sitzungsberichte der K. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna, 
* 8 743>P« 55' 

II AbTfcsI, List of Shi*a Books , p. 148, 1 fi, 

12 In 'Alam abHuda, Nadad aUlddi, p. 236. 
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existed and that the books linked to his name must be spurious. 
As one of the oldest books appearing in these circles is mentioned the 
kitdb of a companion of 'All named Sulaym b. Qays al-Hilali 1 who 
died at the time of the persecution of the enemies of the Umayyads 
under al-Hajjaj. 2 Shfite theologians refer to this book even in later 
times. 3 

The ancient writings here mentioned by no means exhaust the 
number of sahlfas and kutub which are quoted as written documents 
for the hadlth of the first century. Further examples of this type are 
given in a collection of sources by Sprenger, 4 which the references 
above are intended to supplement. 

hi 

The terms sunna and hadlth must be kept distinct from one 
another. Several attempts have been made to define the difference 
between the two, though, on the other hand, it has also been asserted 
that they are identical or relatively synonymous. The latter view has 
some justification as far as the later development of Islamic ter¬ 
minology is concerned; but if only the original senses of the two 
words are considered, they are by no means the same. The difference 
which has to be kept in mind is this: hadlth means, as has been 
shown, an oral communication derived from the Prophet, whereas 
sunna, in the usage prevailing in the old Muslim community, refers 
to a religious or legal point, without regard to whether or not there 
exists an oral tradition for it. A norm contained in a hadlth is 
naturally regarded as sunna; 5 but it is not necessary that the sunna 
should have a corresponding hadith which gives it sanction. It is 
quite possible that the contents of a hadlth may contradict the 
sunna or, as we might say, the jus consuetudinis, 5 and it is the task 
of subtle theologians and harmonists to find a way out. 

The distinction between hadlth and sunna is also retained in the 
literature of the subject, the first being a theoretical discipline, the 
second a compendium of practical rules; their only common char- 

1 Fliigel confuses this man in his notes (p, 95) to the Fihrist with a man of 
the name of Sulaym who, however, died in the time of ‘Uthman. See Wiisten- 
feld. Register zu den genealogischen Tabellen,p . 430. 

* Fihrist, p. 219, 

3 In ‘Alam al-Huda, op. cit., p. 354, penult. 

4 JASB (1856), pp. 317 ff* 

6 For example, Abu Dawild, II, p. 48, quotes a saying of the Prophet on the 
occasion of the death of a Muslim in the state of ijtrayn. Ahmad b. IJanbal 
remarks on this: fl hadhd'l-fradUh khams sunan (‘five sunnas are contained in 
this hadlth'), i.e. hve religious and ritual customs of the Prophet from which 
the norm for similar cases must be derived. 

5 Al-Tawdify, ed. Kazan (1883), p. 362, penult.: fa-hadha’l-badUh mukhdlif 
li*l-qiyds . . . wa'l-stmna wa’l-ijmd r . 
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acteristic is that the knowledge of both of them is rooted in tradition. 

This can be seen from the following example: ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
al-Mahdl (d. 198) characterizes the three theological authorities 
Sufyan al-Thawri, al-Awzal and Malik b. Anas by saying that the 
first was an imam in the hadlth but not in the sunna (i.e. he had 
gathered much material about the Prophet's sayings without be¬ 
coming an authority for what is to be taken as the traditional norm 
in the rites and law's that govern the practical conduct of life); 
the second was: imam fi'l-sunna wa-laysa bi-imam fil-hadith (i.e. 
he knew the law without being an authority on the traditional 
sayings of the Prophet); but Malik was an undisputed master in 
both these fields [imam fihima jami an) 1 In the same way it is said 
of Abu Yusuf, the well-known pupil of Abu Hanifa, that he was 
sahib hadlth wa-sdhib sunna. 1 2, 

A striking example from the Hadlth literature which may serve to 
exemplify the difference is this. At the end of a tradition by Abu 
Dawud, which is traced back to the Companion Anas b. Malik, 
but not to an oral communication of the Prophet, it is said: Tf I 
were to say that he (the transmitter) has traced back ( rafa'ahu) 
this saying to the Prophet, I would be speaking the truth, but he 
only said, "Thus is the sunna”,' 3 i.e. there is no hadlth relating to this 
but it must be taken as sunna. 

With this is connected the fact that, if the sunnas are attested by 
passages in the hadlth which support them, this point is specifically 
mentioned. For example, a book is entitled in this sense: kitdb [ 13 ] 
al-sunan bi-shawahid al-hadith , i.e. a book of the sunnas with 
supporting passages from the hadlth. 4 

rv 

The concept of the sunna was from the beginning influential as 
the standard of correctitude in the ordering of individual and 
communal life in those Arab communities which from the appearance 
of Islam embraced a way of life and order of society in accordance 
with Islamic religious beliefs. 

There was no need for Muslims to invent this concept and its 
practical significance; they were already current among the old 
pagans of the Jahiliyya (see Part I, p. 46). For them sunna was all 
that corresponded to the traditions of the Arabs and the customs 
and habits of their ancestors, and in this sense the word w r as still 
used in Islamic times by those Arab communities which had been 

1 In al-Zurqanl, I, p. 4. 

2 Yahya b. Mu'In in Tab. Huff., VI, no. 41. 

* Aba Dciwtld, I, p. 210, bottom. 

* Fihyist, p, 230, 3, 
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only very 1, little affected by Muslim religion. 1 Under Islam the con¬ 
tent of the old concept and the meaning of the word that corres¬ 
ponded to it underwent a change. To the pious followers of Muham- 
med and his oldest communities sunna meant all that could be shown 
to have been the practices of the Prophet and his earliest followers. 
The Muslim community was supposed to honour and obey the new 
sunna in the same way as the pagan Arabs had revered the sunna of 
their ancestors. The Islamic concept of sunna is a revised statement 
of ancient Arab views. 'May you follow 1 3 —so the Prophet is made to 
say—'in the ways of those who preceded you, span by span, ell by 
ell, though they lead you to the lair of a lizard/ 2 3 

The sunna appears to have gained prevalence first of all among the 
pious circles of Medina. The oldest saying, which exhorts the 
people to keep to customs and conditions as they were during the 
patriarchal times of Islam and condemns all innovations which are 
not founded on such customs, bears the stamp of Medina. According 
[ 14 ] to this saying, the Prophet declared Medina to be sacred (karrama ); 
no tree may be felled there, man ahdathafiha hadathan , i.e. 'may he 
who introduces new things into this town be cursed by Allah, his 
angels and all men/ 4 * It is true that originally by hadath was meant 
political bid'a, political dissidence, 6 but for a Muslim acknowledge¬ 
ment of a lawfully established government falls within the category 
of sunna in the same way as obedience to other religious laws. 
In fact the word hadath is also used from early times for ritualistic 
bid*a. Yd bunayya iyyaka wa l-hadath, r My son, beware of in¬ 
novations/ says a father to his son 0 when he hears him recite the 
bismilldh formula aloud at the beginning of the salat (jahran) 
whereas, according to the putative sunna 7 it should be whispered. 
In some versions of the saying discussed here a sentence is inserted 
before the curse: wa-man dwd muhdithan, 'and he who harbours an 
innovator/ 8 The same idea appears in another context, in a saying 
which also has the purpose of combating an opinion of the followers 

1 Agh., VII, p. 119, 5: wa-innd'LsaHruna bi'Usunnati: and also the term 
bid 1 a, to be discussed later, ibid., p. rir, 4, 5 from the bottom. There is no 
trace of Islam among the people who figure in these stories. 

* In al-Damir!, i, p. 408, 8 from the bottom, where this tradition is cited, it 
reads ‘into a hive of bees’. 

3 B, rti§dm, no. 14, cf. Ibn Maja, p. 296, ult. [Verspreide Geschr., II, pp. 72 f.] 

4 rti§cim, no. 6. [Cf. Wellliausen, Reste arabischen Heidenthums , p. 70] 

6 Cf. Agh., XXI, p. 144, 22: md alidathtu fi’l-islami fyadathan wa-ld akhrajtu 
min {d'atin yadan, Ibn Qutayba, p. 106, 1. Cf. Hebrew skdutm, Prov. 24:21, 
'those who change’ = ‘rebels’. 

* Al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 52; and the son says of the father: wadam ara ahadan 
min a$kdb rasdlidldki kdna abghada Hay hi al-fradath fl’l-isldm. 

7 Cf, Literaturgesch . derSchVa , p. 86. 

8 B. Fadd’il aUMadina , no. 1, Jizya, no. 10, 17, al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 17. 
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of 'All (Shfa) who believed that the Prophet had imparted to ‘All 
special doctrines which he withheld from the other believers. 
Orthodox Islam endeavoured to fight this view in very many of the 
hadlths. The sentence referred to is ascribed to Ibrahim al-Tayml of 
Iraq (d. 92), who is reputed to have said of his father: "All b. Abi 
Jalib has told us in his kiiutba, ‘He who believes that he may find 
among us something that we read apart from the book of Allah 
and this scroll here’—meaning a scroll hanging from the scabbard 
(1 qirab ) of his sword— 'is lying. This scroll contains the laws relating 
to compensation for damage caused by animals and for other 
injuries. 1 It also contains this: The Prophet says: 'Medina is hat am 
between the mountains of ‘Ayn and Thawr; 2 he who introduces new [ 15 ] 
things into this area or harbours an innovator, may he meet with 
. . . etc/ Yet other laws—about the equality of Muslims, the pro¬ 
hibition of the use of any other than a genuine genealogy 3 —are 
quoted as being contained in this scroll. 4 

We thus see that this group of sayings forbidding the introduction 
of innovations has special reference to Medina. This town was to 
become the stronghold of the sunna, as also the oldest source of its 
rise and growth. In Medina lived those who first taught the sayings 
of the Prophet by which life was to be regulated, 5 * and for this 
reason it is also called the home of the sunna, ddr al-sunna* But 
things did not stop there. When the sunna which till then had been 
neglected began to be disseminated to the outside world, Medina's 
privilege as guardian of the patriarchal way of life was universalized. 

The tradition was already current in the earliest 'Abbasid period 
that ‘Umar inserted in every treaty made with a conquered town a 
clause that the inhabitants must not give refuge to innovators 
( layu'wu land muhdithan )). 7 8 How such a universalization came about 
may easily be seen by considering another, shortened, version 
(cited from a different source) of the speech of ‘All just mentioned 
(where, incidentally, qirab, ‘scabbard', has changed to qarn* 'horn'), 

1 These are also quoted from other scrolls, e.g. the AT. al-ldazm, see Zdhiriten, 
p. 21 r, top. In another version the paragraph on Medina is not quoted among 
the contents of the scroll; al-Dariml, p, 308. 

* This mountain, which is not situated in the district of Medina, has given 
the commentators much trouble, and its occurrence in the definition of the 
territory of Medina was variously interpreted. Al-Nawawl, in a note on the 
passage, and Yaqiit, s.v., I, p. 939: bayna Idbatayha , ‘between the two areas of 
lava {karray, is another way of delimiting Medina. 

8 See Part I, p. 126. 

4 Muslim, III, p. 291. 

* Note the remark of al-NawawI, Tahdhib, p, 362, 2. 

4 Al-Tabari, i, p. 1820, 18; rtisam, no. r6. 

7 K. di-Khar dj , p. 22, 16. 

8 Perhaps this word may be explained by the following version of the story: 
katdba hitaban fi'l-sadaqati faqaranahu bi-sayfihi , K. al-Khardj , p. 43,^16. 
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in which a general reference is made to people 'who introduce new 
things and give refuge to innovators'; there is no longer any mention 
of Medina, i But this tendency to extend the curse to innovators in 
general appeared even in the oldest text. In ‘All's saying the word 
[ 16 ] Svithin' {fiha, ‘in Medina') was simply cancelled. Thus this sentence 
was made to apply beyond Medina to the whole of Islam. 2 

v 

A hdatha 3 is the most usual term in the early Islamic period for the 
introduction of innovations not based on the ancient customs of 
patriarchal times. ‘A'isha quotes the Prophet's saying: man aJidatha 
fiamrina hddhd md laysa tninhu* fa-huwa riddun , ‘he who introduces 
into our cause new things that are not already in essence within it, 
is reprehensible'; 5 or in another version: man <amila ‘amalan laysa 
*alayhi amrund fa-huwa riddun , ‘he who does something that is not 
in accordance with our cause is reprehensible/ 6 From this follows the 
doctrine: sharr al-umur muhdathdtuhd, ‘the worst things of all are 
innovations/ 7 or, as the poet Hassan b. Thabit is made to say: 
inna’l-khald'iqa fa-lam sharruha'lrbida'u, ‘Know that of all attributes 
the most evil are innovations/ 8 

Conformity with traditional custom, i.e. the sunna, is enjoined as 
strongly as new forms and institutions are discouraged. 9 The stan¬ 
dard of the sunna is above all the direct commandment, the tacit 
agreement, or the indubitable practice of the Prophet. The sunna is 
anything that the Prophet has decreed, whether spontaneously or 

1 Agh ., ill, p. 159. 

* The tradition is in this form in AbO Tawud, I, p. 202, II, p. 262, without 
fiha . 

8 This expression is used even in reference to God. Before the migration of 
the faithful to Ethiopia it was customary for the Prophet to return salutations 
even during prayer. He later abandoned this practice, giving the reason that 
God had revealed to him a new law regarding it: inna-ll&ha yufydithu min 
antrihi md yashau wa-inna-llaha jalla wa-azza qad ahdatha an Id iukallimu 
Aba Dawfld, I, p. 92, bottom. 

* Var. fihu 

G Muslim, IV, p. 169; B. no. 5; Abft Dawnd, II, p. 169; Ibn Maja, p. 3. 
This hadith is quoted by al-Shaybam, K. aUSiyar al-Kablr , fol. 49a [I, 148] 
(v. 1. adhhala) in reference to someone performing a pious religious service 
which was not based on the sunna. 

* Piisdm, no. 20. In Abu DawGd, ibid. : man sana'a amran 'aid ghayri 
amrind . 

7 Ibid., no. 2. This sentence is put to polemic use in a poem by the Shi'ite 
poet Abu Hurayra al-Tjli, Fragm . hist . arab. t p. 230, 4 from the bottom. 

8 Ibn Hisham, p. 936, ult. = ^g/i., IV., p, 9, S. [Diwan, ed. Hirschfeld, no. 23, 
4J- 

9 Al-Ghazali, Iliyd\ I, pp. 78-80, brings together many sayings relevant to 
this point. 
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in a given case, sara or kana sunnatan , 1 or, as is said, jar at 2 * or madat [ 17 ] 
al-sunna 'alayhi 3 or bihi , 4 * i.e. the sunna is guided by it, it is recog¬ 
nized as valid sunna. In cases where no fixed law existed, the 
pious looked for evidence of the way in which the Prophet judged 
such circumstances. If any such evidence could be produced it 
became possible to establish the sunna in respect to the case in 
doubt. In 'Umar IPs time the boundary between majority and 
minority had still not been decided; Nafi‘ succeeded in finding a 
hadith from which it was evident that the Prophet had refused a 
youth of fourteen the rights of majority but unhesitatingly accorded 
them a year later when he had attained the age of fifteen. 'Umar, 
who was always zealous to establish the sunna in all matters, 
thereupon said: This, then, is the age-limit between majority and 
minority. 6 Only by such documentation could a legal opinion 
or institution acquire the force of law in the eyes of pious Muslims. 

Ts this a matter which you have heard from the Prophet or 
is it merely your own opinion?' 6 was the question that pious 
followers of the sunna asked about each new institution they 
encountered. 

It was not only to matters relating to important institutions of 
communal life and social conduct that the standard of the sunna 
was applied. Even in regard to the most trivial circumstances and 
usages of private life and intercourse, pious Muslims sought the 
sunna, for a relevant indication from the way of life of the Prophet, 
in order to imitate it or to avoid contradicting it. In deciding whether 
it was permissible to wear a gold signet ring, the sole criterion was to 
find out whether the Prophet wore such jewellery. 7 Even questions 
of good manners and social behaviour were settled by reference to [ 18 ] 
the sunna. It regulated the forms of greeting and good wishes; 
if someone wanted to know what to say to a person who sneezes 
he would find rules in the sunna, and he was not a good Muslim if 
he was guided in such matters by his own invention or, worse, by 
foreign customs. A pious Muslim historian takes it amiss that in 
matters of court etiquette the 'Abbasid rulers did not follow the 
sunna but the more refined customs of the 'Ajam, and that they did 
not permit ordinary men to approach the ruler with their wishes and 

1 B. Libas t no. 6 ; Tafslr , no. 183; Ayman, no. 28. 

2 B. rtiqam , no. 4. nafidat sunnaian h Aba DaLwUd, II, p. 167. 

* Al-Muwafta\ III, p. 54; ibid., IV, p. 33; Tahdhib, p. 284, 5: ‘When Sa'Id 
b. al-Musayyib says madat al-sunna, one's doubts must needs be stilled'. 

4 Agh., XV, p. 94, 16: naiaqa'l-kitabu lahum bidhdka mu$addiqan jwa-madat 
bihi sunanul-nabiyyi'l-tdhiri. In the text quoted in Zdhirite?i, p. 220, 7, 8. 
qadiya must therefore twice be corrected to (sunna) md$iya. 

* B. Shahddat, no. 18; Aba Yasuf, K. al-Khavaj , p. 106. 

* Aba DSwad, I, p. 233. 

* B. rtifdm, no. 4. 
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requests in the accustomed way, 1 A Barmecide court official re¬ 
proved an Arab for making the usual response when the caliph 
sneezed; the caliph approved the official's action with the words: 
asdba'l-rapd al-sufttuz wct-cikhiGLa’l^cLdab, the man acted correctly 
from the point of the sunna, but he sinned against etiquette/ The 
pious historian cannot, however, refrain from remarking. Refined 
customs are to be found nowhere but in the sunna of the Prophet. 2 
The chapters adab (‘good manners') and Izbas (‘dress') in the 
various collections of traditions afford a number of good examples 
on this point. For the sake of brevity we will quote but one passage. 3 
'Abd Allah b. ‘Umar was questioned by his companion ‘Ubayd b. 
Jurayj: T see that you practise four things that I have seen none of 
your companions do: of the corners of the Ka'ba 4 you touch only the 
two southernmost; 6 further, I notice that you wear tanned sandals; 
then, that you colour (your hair) yellow; 6 and finally, that when you 
arrive in Mecca you call out the ihldl formula on the day of the 
tarwiya (the eighth day of the pilgrim-month) whereas other people 
call it as soon as they see the new moon/ 7 ‘Abd Allah replied: ‘As 
regards the corner-stones, I have seen the Prophet touch only those 
two corners; as to the tanned sandals, I have seen the Prophet 
wearing sandals without hair, and performing his ablutions in them; 3 
I have also seen the Prophet dye his hair yellow^ and that is why I 

1 Al-Jqd t I, p. 165, bottom, throws much light on the story of Maqrizi; there 
the views of the Barmecide Yahya b, Khalid on proper deportment towards 
kings is fully discussed. 

* Al-Maqrizi, ed. G. Vos, p. 56, 53 f. Their high officials surrounded them¬ 
selves with greater pomp than had been customary in earlier periods, Abti'l- 
Mahasin, I, p. 379. 9 * 

» Al-Muwat(a’, II, p. 164-al-Shayb 5 .nl. p. 422; B. Libas, no. 37; Aba Dawttd, 
I, p. I77. 

* * It was an ancient Arab custom to do reverence to ail four comers { Al - 
Muwatta*, II, p. 211) and one apparently retained in early Islam {HudhayL, 
286, 37* w<z-mustalimum arkanahU mutatawwifu , cf. Ibn Qutayba, Shu ard , p. 
9, 6, Rittershausen [ed. de Goeje, p. 8 ]=N< 3 ldeke, Beitr. Poesie, p. 44, 1) before 
the sunna prevailed; after this only the two yamaniyydn were so treated. On 
this point Mu'awiya is said to have gone contrary to the practice ascribed to 
the Prophet by saying: ‘No part of the (holy) house may be omitted’ (Al- 
TirmidhT, I, p. 163). According to a version in al-Azraql (p. 295. top) tlie question 
was not why ‘Abd Allah touched only two corners, but why he touched any 
at all; cf. parallel passages in al-Nasa% I, p. 265. 

5 al-yamaniyyayn, dual a potioxi , i.e. the southern and eastern (Snouck riur- 
gronje, Mekka , I, p. 2, bottom) or, better, the Yemenite and ‘Iraqi, This example 
may be added to G rune it’s study. Die Begriffsprdponderanz im Altarabischen 
(Vienna, 28S6). 

• See Tahdhlb, p. 83, 3, 

7 Snouck Hurgronje, Hei Mekkaaxische Beest, p. 75, note 1 [= I erspreide 
Ceschr I, 51, note 4]. 

6 Cf. al-Nasa% I, p. 12, bottom, 

* Ibid., II, p. 215. 
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prefer to do the same. But as for the ihlal, I have never heard the 
Prophet say the formula before his mount was ready for the journey/ 

vr 

The power attributed to the sunna as the normative principle 
in the Muslim's life is as old as Islam. Already at the end of the first 
century the principle was formed: al-sunna qddiya *ald'l-Qur’dn 
wa-lay$a aLQu/dn bi-qddin ' ald'Usunna, The sunna is the judge of 
the Koran, and not vice versa/ 1 Yet a comparison of the evidence 
from different periods leads to the conclusion that the overriding 
power given to the sunna—we consider here the theoretical views of 
pious circles—has been continuously increasing with the passage of 
time. The example of Makhul (d. 112) shows that in olden times 
considerable latitude was still allowed regarding the practical 
application of the sunna. In a hadith a decision of the Prophet is 
related which says that a man who is unable to provide a bridal gift 
for the girl he is wooing—'not even an iron signet ring'—can satisfy 
the obligation (which is, of course, normally an essential factor in 
validating a marriage) by teaching the bride some verses of the [20] 
Koran. Makhul declares without hesitation that this decision of the 
Prophet cannot possibly be a generally acceptable norm. 2 Likewise 
al-Zuhri (d. 124) can still take the liberty of declaring that an ex¬ 
tremely lenient decision of the Prophet regarding the law of fasts 
cannot be taken as a precedent and belongs to the category of 
special privileges [kha^ais) of the Prophet. 3 Later scholars have 
often made use of such remarks when they tried to curb and dis¬ 
cipline the mania for sunna, which went to ridiculous lengths. 4 In 
general, however, it is noticeable that the endeavour to raise the 
sunna to a position of equality with the sacred book in establishing 
the law comes more and more into evidence. Everything that the 
Prophet ordained in religious matters—the theological term is 
sunan al-huda 5 —He has decreed at God's command; it was revealed 
to him as was the Koran, or as Muslim believers put it, it was 
brought by the angel Gabriel at Allah's command. Anas b. Malik 
is quoted as saying: 'Accept my communications, for I have received 
them from the Prophet, and He from the angel Gabriel, who had 
them from God/® This divine origin of traditional laws and prac- 

1 Al-DarimI, p. 77, top. The saying is ascribed to Yahy& b. [Abi] Kathlr 
{d. 120) in al-Khatlb al-Baghdudi, fol. 6a [ed. Hyderabad, p. 14], 

1 Aba Dawad, I, p. 209. 

* Ibid., p, 238: wa-innamd kdna hddha rukhsatan lahu khas§atan. 

4 Z&hiyiten, pp. 81-5. 

* Aba Dawad, I, p. 47, bottom: inna'llaha shara'ati-nabiyyihi sunan al-huda. 

9 Al-TirmidhI, II, p. 314, bottom. 

B 
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tices was not taken for granted in olden times, as is evident from 
"Umar II J s comment to 'Urwa b. al-Zubayr; 'Think what you say' 1 
when the latter told him the story of the revelation regarding the 
proper times for prayer (which were still not settled in the Umayyad 
period). Such scruples had vanished by the time of the development 
of hadith-theology (second to third centuries). Sunna and Koran were 
considered as of entirely equal importance. Already by the middle 
of the second century al-Shaybani had decided in a positive sense the 
problem whether ordinances of the sunna could abrogate those of the 
Koran, 2 and al-Shafi'I did not find this view surprising. 3 The Qadi 
[21] al-Khassaf (d. 261) takes it for granted in the third century that a 
sunna mutawdtira (i.e, a sunna recognized by an unbroken chain of 
generations) has equal force with the Koran, 4 and his contemporary 
Ibn Qutayba defends, and gives reasons for, the thesis of the divine 
origin of the sunna. 5 

Imitation of the salaf , the pious ancestors who formed their 
habits of life under the eyes and on the example of the Prophet, 
became more and more the ideal of pious Muslims. 6 Gradually 
salaft , i.e. 'one who imitates his ancestors', 7 becomes the supreme 
title of praise in pious society. This view of life positively bred the 
fanatics of the sunna who searched everywhere for evidence relating 
to the habits of the Prophet and his Companions 8 and sought 
opportunities to practice them in order to rescue them from oblivion, 
resuscitation of an antiquated custom that had disappeared because 
Ihya’ al-sunna , 9 'revival of the sunna/ was the name given to the 
of altered circumstances. 10 This was the highest praise, in the eyes 
of the pious, and rulers whose piety it was desired to acclaim were 
said to have ‘revived and renewed the sunna of those who lived 
before/ 11 Such a revival was considered most meritorious, and its 

1 Aba Dawhd, I, p. 15; cf. p. 4r. 

2 Al-Siyar al-Kablr , fob 24b [i, 68]: wa-naskh al-hiiab bi’l-sunna al-mashkilra 
allatl talaqqdhd aU'ulamd' bi’Lqabul ja* is. 

a In al-Suyutb Itqdn, II, p. 25; for various opinions on this point see al- 
Taftazam, Talwlji, ed. Kazan {1883), p. 416. [Cf. J. Schacht, The Origins 
of Muhammedan Jurisprudence, pp, 15, 46-7]. 

4 [Abu Bakr al-Khassaf,] A dab aUQdty, fob 7a, top, 

h Mukhtalif aUIJadith, pp. 194, 232, elucidates this view by examples. 

* AbaT-Mahasin, I, p. 739, 15: tashabbaha bi*l-$a}idba. 

7 Tab . fluff., XXVIII, no. 2r; cf. aUMushtdbih . ed. de Jong, p, 269, 9* 

8 A satirical reference to this way of life may be found in Maqdma 29 of 
Hariri {ed. de Sacy, p. 358, 1; 363, 8): a family who fixed the amount of their 
daughter's dowry by what the Prophet gave for his bride. 

9 In olden times the ‘revival of the sunna' is often nothing but its first origin 
and establishment; see my study ‘Muhammedanisches Recht in Theorie und 
Wirklichkeit’ ( Ztschr.f vergleich. Rechtswissenschaft , VIII, pp. 409 ff.). 

10 Another phrase is: an*a$ha sunnatan , Tahdhlb, p. 468, 5, 10, 

11 Ibn Maja, p. 19. 
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promoter enjoyed the reward of all those who in consequence of his 
action followed again the defunct sunna. 1 * All parts of the Islamic 
world have contributed their share to the curiosities of sunna-revival. 
The Maghrib! provinces, however, have proved richer sources of 
extravagant revivals than eastern Islam. A scholar of Cordova in the 
fourth century revived the disused legal custom of IV an by allowing 
himself to pronounce this curse against his wife in a public assembly 
at the mosque; and when his contemporaries considered that this 
was beneath his dignity he replied: 'My only object is ihyffsunna- 
tin? The Andalusian Umayyad ruler al-Hakam endeavoured in his 
war against the Christians to restrict the fighting to the times of 
day during which the Prophet had once fought the unbelievers; 
and the teller of the tale remarks that he probably did so in order 
to take an example from the hadith of the Prophet 3 * (ta'assi'an 
bi-hadith al-nabt)^ In the Maghrib entire dynasties sought their 
legal title in the restoration of the sunna, and none more so than 
that of the Almohads, 5 of whom some went to extremes in this 
direction. In 693 Abu Ya'qub discontinued the use of the customary 
units of dry measure and made his faqihs introduce the mudd {al- 
mudd al-ndbawi 6 ) which was in use at Medina at the time of the 
Prophet. 7 8 Such things were called ifyyd* al-sunna . 

The opposite from ihyd al-sunna is imdtat al-sunna , i.e, the killing 
of the sunna, the neglect of the details of legal practices as fixed by 
the sunna. In this context the object of the vrord amdta is sometimes 
the name of the legal practice of which the details and conditions 
prescribed by the sunna are neglected though the legal institution 
itself is maintained. It is said, for example: idhd kdnat f alaykum 
umara yumituna al-salat f 'if you are subjected to rulers who kill 
the salat this does not mean those who abolish the institution of 
the salat but those who yu*akhkhiruna al-saldt t i.e. do not keep 
exactly to the times of the salat- rite as decreed by the sunna. 


VII 

Parallel to the 'revival of the sunna' is the 'killing of innovations/ 
imdtat al-bid‘a , Bid"a is the opposite of sunna and a synonym for 

1 AgK XV, p. 94, 18. 

* Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Codera, no. 19, p. 15, and cf. B. $aldt, no. 44. 

* B. Jizya, no. 1. 

* Al-Baydn al-Mughrib , II, p. 76. 

* ZDMG. y XLI, pp. ro6 f. 

* Cf. Snouck Hnrgonje, Mekka t II. p. 98, 

7 Qartas, p. 2G6; cf. for this measure al-Maqqarl, I, pp. Sio f. 

8 Aba DawGd, I, p. 45. In another version we find the paraphrase: yu$aUZna 
al-salat IVghayr miqatihd. 
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muhdath or hadatk (pi. ahddth)} together with which it often appears 

[ 23 ] in the parallelism of Arabic style. 2 The Muslim theologian under¬ 
stands by the term bid 1 a innovations of practice, i.e. 'anything that 
is practised without a relevant example from olden times and, more 
especially in religion, anything that was not practised in the time of 
the Prophet' 3 —as well as innovations of dogma 4 that are not 
based on traditional religious sources, 5 i.e. heresies. In general bid-a 
is something arbitrary that springs from individual insight and the 
admissibility of which is not documented in the sources of religious 
life. 5 In an Arabic translation of the Gospels quoted by Fakhr 
Al-Din al-Razl the words ov yap AaA tfcreL a<f> Lavrov of John 16:13 
are rendered: luannahu laysa yatakallamu bid'atan min tilqai 
nafsihi. 7 

The exaggerated, fanatical attitude to the sunna, even in quite 
trivial matters, is matched by a similar fanaticism towards bid*a. 
Modern Wahhabism follows the pattern of earlier times in striving 
to brand as bid*a not only anything contrary to the spirit of the 
sunna but also everything that cannot be proved to be in it. It is 
known that the ultra-conservative opposed every novelty, the use of 
coffee and tobacco, as well as printing, coming under this heading. 
Muslim theologians even today are not entirely reconciled to the 
use of knife and fork. 8 This attitude of mind has its origin in the 
rigorism of their predecessors. The stem pronouncements of tradi¬ 
tion against bid*a stem from such circles. The Prophet is said to have 
made this khutba at an ‘id: 'He whom God leads cannot be misled by 

[ 24 ] anyone; he whom He misleads, no one can set upon the right path. 
Verily, the most truthful communication (asdaq al-kadith) is the 
Book of Allah, the best guidance is that of Muhammed, and the 
w T orst of all things are innovations; 9 every innovation is heresy, 

1 Al-Ya'qhbl, ed. Houtsma, II, p. 295, 3 from the bottom: amata abuka'U 
sumiaia jahlan wa-aJiya'l-bid *a waUahddthal-mudillata ' amdan . 

s Hassan b. Thabit in Ibn Hisham, p. 936, ult., in a verse of A'sha Hamdan: 
ahdathu min bid*aHn [R. Geyer, Gedichte von . . . aU'A'sha, p. 320, x, 4]. 

s Al-Qastallani, X, p. 342. 

* Akhu’l-abda'i (cf, akhu'Uislami , al-Tabari, II, p. 150, 3) is the term used 
by a poet of al-MutawakkiPs time of one who follows doctrines suppressed by 
that caliph [dhu sunnatin). Al-Suyfitf, Ta'rlkh al-Khulafa’ (Cairo, 1305), 
p. 138, 9. The form dbda* is derived from the singular bid\ Sura 46:8. 

6 Mishkdt al-Ma$ablh, introduction [Delhi, 1851-52, fol. 2]. Cf. JAOS , VII, 
p- * 5 - 

9 Walld b. Yazid, Agh., IX, p, 41, 18. Fragm, hist . arab., p. 121, 4: wa-ma 
ataynd dhdka f an bid*atinfahallahu'l-fuYqdnu Ii-ajma*a=Agh. t VI, p. 109, 
penult., with other v. I r. 

7 Mafdtlh al-Ghayb, VII, p. 197. Muhammed himself considers the celibacy of 
monks from this point of view (Stira 57:27 ibtada'uha). 

a Snouck Hurgronje, Mekkanische Sprichtworter tend Redensarten , p. 23. 

Q It will be seen that this hadith is a parallel version of the saying quoted 
above, p. 17. 
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every heresy is error, and every error leads to hell' (wa-sharrtfl- 
umuri muhdathatuhd wa-kullu muJidathatin bid 1 atim wa-kullu bid*atin 
dalalatim wa-kullu daldlatin fvl-ndri)} 

In an apparently later presentation of the same idea all this is 
stated somewhat more diffusely and at the same time more precisely. 2 
The Prophet said the morning prayer with his community and then 
exhorted them. The eyes of his audience filled with tears and all 
hearts trembled. One of the listeners said: *0 Prophet of God, this 
exhortation is like that of one who is about to depart {mawHzatu 
muwaddi'in). Give us, therefore, a last instruction/ The Prophet 
replied: ‘With these parting words I call you to the fear of God 
{taqwa) and to absolute obedience (hearing and obeying), as of an 
Ethiopian slave. For those of you who survive me will hear many 
conflicting opinions. It is your duty to follow my sunna and the 
sunna of just and enlightened caliphs; bite it (this sunna) with your 
teeth 3 (i.e. cling closely to it). I warn you against innovations, as 
every innovation is bid*a (var., as every bid*a is an error)/ 

We also hear similar doctrines expressed in the name of the 
oldest teachers of Islam. ‘Abd Allah b. Mas'ild says: ‘Obey (■ ittabVu ) 4 
and do not make wilful innovations [wa 4 a tabtadiu ), as you have 
your sufficiency (in the sunna)/ 5 6 Abu Qulaba (d. ca. 104-8) even 
teaches that he who introduces bid*as has forfeited life [ustuhilla 
al-sayf)* The exegesis to Sura 1:7, which is cited by al-Tha‘lab! 
corresponds to this category of ideas: according to it the expression [ 25 ] 
‘those with whom God is angered' refers to people ‘with whom bid*as 
gain the upper hand' and ‘those who err' are those who deviate 
from the sunna. 7 8 The sahib bid*a has in fact been regarded with 
abhorrence from the earliest times in Islam. Even his religious 
practices were declared completely invalid and his good works are 
of no avail if he is guilty of bid* a* 

1 Al-NasaX I, p. 143. 

* Aba Dawhd. II, p. 169: al-Darimi, p, 26. Cl al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 113; Ibn 
Maja, p, 5. 

* Cl al-Tabari, I, p. 1944, 3, for this expression. 

4 This is a praegnante construction, the omitted object being aUsimna. Cf., 
in a speech of Aba Bakr, Tab, I, p. 1845, ult.: wa-innamd and muttabi' wa 
lastu bi-mubtadi the same words are said to have been spoken by 'Umar II 
ina khutba. (The French translation of al-Mas 'Odi, V, p. 421, ult., is inaccurate: 
je ne suis pa$ un novateur , mais un disciple.) Al-Darimi, p, 62. The same object 
is also omitted after other verbs, e.g. ghayyartum , ‘you have altered (the 
sunna of the Prophet)*, B. *Idayn t no. 6. Asdna is often used with the meaning 

'to practise the right sunna', or equally often, a$dba sunnatan (in indeterminate 
form); opposed to akhta'a als«w?j«,al-Ya‘qabi, II, p. 213, 7, 

6 Al-Darimx, p, 38. 

* Ibid., p. 26. 

7 Al-maghdubu 'alayhim bVUbid'a wa’UddUuna 'an aUsunna. 

8 Ibn Maja, p. 6. 
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This extreme interpretation of the concept of bid'a (whose 
triumph would have made the free development of society quite im¬ 
possible) provoked reaction among the theologians to the same extent 
that they also felt themselves called to moderate inordinate fanaticism 
on behalf of the sunna. In essence these two endeavours were iden¬ 
tical in that they gave effect to the same thought concerning the 
positive and negative aspects of the same intellectual current. There 
soon arose the problem of harmonizing Muslim ideas with the 
requirements of practical living. 1 If what was theoretically taught 
about bid*a had been logically carried out, a life in different cir¬ 
cumstances from the patriarchal conditions of the first three decades 
of Islam in Medina would have been impossible. For everything 
which was not known, practised or used during that period must be 
branded as bid 1 a. In this category fall all possible conveniences of 
everyday life—which were unknown to men accustomed to primitive 
conditions. The use of sieves, 2 the employment of alkaline substances 
(al-ushndn) in the washing, 3 the use of tables, etc., are explicitly 
designated as being among the oldest bid'as which arose after the 
time of Muhammed. 4 

The concept of bid'a had therefore to be accommodated to the 
requirements of the times, and there now arose the distinction be-. 

[ 26 ] tween good or praiseworthy and bad or objectionable bid'as (b m 
kasana or makmuda 5 and b . sayyi'a or madhmuma ). For this dis¬ 
tinction we possess data from the time of the oldest teachers of 
Islam. Even Malik b. Anas, with reference to an innovation in the 
rite of salat , transmitted the words attributed to 'Umar ni'mat 
al-bid'atn hadhihi , 'truly, this is a good bid'aV* Al-Shaii'I formulated 
unequivocally the distinction just mentioned between good and 
objectionable bid 1 * as: 'An innovation which contradicts the Koran, 
a sunna, an athar , 7 or ijma is a heretical bid'a; if, however, something 
new is introduced which is not evil in itself and does not contradict 


1 Zahiriten, p. 59. 

2 Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 58, states explicitly that these were not used at the 
time of the Prophet and tells how people managed to separate the chaff from 
the barley. Ibn KhaldCm, too, Muqaddima , p, 170, 4 from the bottom, notices 
the absence of sieves ( manakhil ) in his description of the primitive simplicity 
of the Arab way of life. 

a One gets occasional glimpses of what these theologians knew of Arab 
antiquity. Zuhayr 1:29 {ed. Land berg, p, 158), attests the use of ushndn 
{hurud) in ancient times: 'The lustre of a Yemeni garment, which is made to 
glitter by means of burud and water.' 

4 A 1 -Ghazali, Ifcyd\ I, p. 126, 5, 

6 Also bid*a mubafya {permitted bid*a). An example is seen in Manth&rat 
al-Nawawi , fol. 9a. Cf. Sell, The Faith of Islam, p. 15, top. 

* Al-Muwatta’ t I, p. 214, 

7 A .tradition going back to Muhammed, but to a Companion (or Successor, 
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the above-mentioned authorities of religious life, then it is a praise¬ 
worthy, unobjectionable innovation/* 

The existence of this concession (although not in such precise, 
theoretical form) must have been presupposed in a saying included 
in the canonical hadith. The Prophet is made to declare the following 
doctrine: 'Anyone who establishes in Islam a good sunna ($. hasana) 
which is followed by later generations will enjoy the reward of ali i 
those who follow this sunna, without their losing their proper 1 
reward; but anyone who establishes in Islam an evil sunna 2 * . . /*l\ 
Thus, in this passage (which has the appearance of being a polemic 
against excessive persecution of bid'a) the fact is presupposed that 
the new sunnas may be introduced until the end of time. 

This distinction between good and bad bid'as soon became the 
common property of the Muslim world, familiar to the most common¬ 
place people and even penetrating folk-poetry. 4 The author of the 
Romance of ‘Antar and other popular books and legends 5 seems, to 
have assumed understanding of this distinction even among hearers 
and readers who were not theologically educated. ‘My opinion is 
(says Malik to the father of ‘Antar, whom he wishes to bring to [ 27 ] 
acknowledge the latter as his son) that you should introduce this 
sunna among the Arabs and get them to observe it. For good charac¬ 
teristics are worthy of reward, provided they are not bid'as or 
objectionable things/ 6 

Individual rigorists did not cease in private life to disregard the 
distinction just mentioned; in public life, however, this distinction 
has penetrated everywhere 7 (in spite of some opposition to it), 
and in theology it supplied the motives for the approval of com¬ 
pletely new arrangements. Only a little broadmindedness is needed 
for men to tolerate or approve under the title of bid'a hasana, 
things which are absolutely contrary to Islam. 


1 Al-Bayhaql, Manaqib al-Shafi'l, in Qastall 5 .nl, X, p. 342. Cf. Muhammad 
al-'Abdarl , al-Madkhal (Alexandria, 1293), III, p. 295. 

1 Cf. al-sunnal aUsharia'u, Labld 28:5, ed. Huber. 

* K.aUKharaj, p. 43, 10; Muslim, V, p. 287; al-Dariml, p. 70; al-Nasa% I, 
p. 229; I bn Maja, p. 18, bottom. 

4 In literary poetry, too, the concepts sunna and bid*a appear in poetical 
comparisons. 

5 Sirat Sayf, XV, p. 59: ‘This is indeed a bid 1 a, but a fine, completely harm¬ 
less one.' Cf, Arabian Nights, Bolaq ed., (1279), II, p. 273, r. 

9 Sirat * Antar, II, p. 63, top: in lam takun bid'a wald munkar. 

7 Cf. my communication in ZD MG, XXVIII, pp. 304 ££. 
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UMAYYADS AND ‘ABBASIDS 


i 

To regard religious life in the Islamic sense as having taken hold 
amongst the masses of the Muslim population from Syria to Trans- 
oxiana, from the very beginning would be to give an altogether faulty 
picture of the development of the system of Islamic religion. It would 
be, first of all, quite unjustified to believe that religious life in the 
Islamic world was from the first based on what could be called with 
more or less justification ‘the sunna’. This may have been the case in 
Medina, where there was much interest in religious matters from the 
start, and where a certain usage developed out of the elements of 
ecclesiastical law and life which later obtained canonic validity 
as the sunna. But such development can hardly be assumed for the 
outlying provinces with their Muslim population mainly consisting of 
colonized Arab warriors and indigenous converts. Among the Arabs 
transplanted to the eastern provinces there were presumably some 
Companions and 'followers’ who worked for religious life and who 
spread the piety of Medina to the provinces. But at the time of the 
first conquests there was no ready-made system to be taken from 
Medina, since the new order was only developing even there; and 
also the number of those learned in religion was'far exceeded in the 
conquered lands by the indifferent and the ignorant. 

These circumstances explain the otherwise incomprehensible lack 
of knowledge and orientation during the first century (which alone is 
here the subject of our consideration) regarding religious matters in 
the non-Arab territories conquered for Islam. The government did 
[ 29 ] little for the consolidation of religious matters. The Umayyad rulers 
and their governors—who can hardly be said to have been Islamic- 
minded—were not the people to promote a religious and social life 
corresponding to the sunna. These rulers fostered sunnas of a very 
different nature. Mu'awiya I was fond of referring to the ‘sunna of 
‘Umar’ 1 according to which half the estate left by a deceased high 
state official was to be annexed for the treasury. The rulers of that 
time searched for precedents in the sunna for such measures. They 
were little concerned about the religious life of the population. As 


1 Al-Ya'qtkbi, XI, p, 264, top. 
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true Arabs, they paid little attention to religion either in their own 
conduct or in that of their subjects. If a man was seen absorbed in 
devout prayer in a mosque it was a pretty safe assumption that he 
was not a follower of the Umayyad dynasty but, for example, an 
‘Alid partisan. 1 'Umar II who was imbued with pious Medinian 
ideas and who inaugurated the real era of religion which later 
flourished under the sponsorship of the 'Abbasids, had to send 
emissaries into the various provinces of his empire in order to 
teach his people how a Muslim, and a Muslim society, should order 
life. 2 

Individual indications show the state of affairs in the provinces in 
this respect. Islamic tradition itself gives us characteristic examples, 
though it was by no means interested in painting a picture from 
which the lack of continuous tradition for Islamic law could be 
deduced. From these examples we can easily guess at the ignorance 
prevailing in the first century in regard to ritual, which was already 
established, and religious doctrine, which was developing; and at the 
extent of uncertainty and fluctuation which we find instead of a law 
which many systematicians would like to believe to have been a 
canon of the Islamic world from the beginning. 

When Ibn 'Abbas asked the people in Basra to fulfil the duty of 
the fast-alms (zakat al-fitr), they took counsel and sought to find 
Medinians who might inform them about this religious duty which 
was entirely unknown to therm 3 The same community in the first 
years of its existence had no inkling of how to perform the salat, 
and Malik b. al-Huwayrith (d. 94) had to give them a practical 
demonstration in the mosque of the actions accompanying the [ 30 ] 
liturgy. 4 Everyone certainly knew 7 that the conquests were made in 
the name of Islam and the conquering hordes, wherever they came, 
erected mosques for Allah; 5 but this did not prevent them from 
being completely ignorant of the elements of the cult. In Syria in 
olden times it was not generally known that there were only five 
obligatory salats , and in order to make certain of this fact it was 
necessary to find a Companion still alive who could be asked about 
it. 6 It is not astonishing that the Arab tribe of the Banu f Abd 
al-Ashhal were unable to find anyone among themselves to lead 
them in prayer except a slave (mukdtab) of the tribe, Abu Sufyan; 7 

1 Abu Hanifa Dinawari, [K. al-Akhbdr al-Tiwdl, ed, V. Girgas (Leiden, r 888 )], 
p. 249, 9 - 

2 Cf. ZDMG , XLI r p. 39. 

5 AbU Dawad, I, p, 162, al-Nasa’i, I, p. 143. 

4 B. Adhan, no. 46; al-Nasa'I, I, p. 100, bottom. 

s AbU I?an. Din. p. 125, 2; 141, 2. 

® AI-Daximi, p. 195; Aba Dawad, I, p. 142; al-Nas§.% I, p, 42. 

7 Tahdhlb , p. 726, This characteristic detail seems the more credible as it is 
in contradiction to the prejudices of the time when the tradition was in the 
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he had probably more feeling for religious observances than the 
Arabs, who, especially in early times, showed little taste for this 
aspect of their new form of life. 1 The people had so little accustomed 
themselves to the Islamic way of thought that at that time the 
Muslims had to be taught that one could not say al-salam 'ala, 
Allah . 2 What must have been the state of knowledge of Muslims 
when it was possible for people to stand in the pulpit and recite 
Arabic verses, thinking them to be passages from the Koran? 3 
At the time of al-Hajjaj and 'Umar II people had no idea of the 
proper times for prayer and the most pious Muslims were unsure 
of the quite elementary rules. 4 The pious, however, endeavoured to 
demand adherence to a fixed sunna in the name of the Prophet and, 
when they found that the government did not support them in efforts 
which seemed unimportant to the latter, they produced the following 
Prophecy of Muhammed: 'There will come emirs after me who will 
kill the salat {yumtuna)* but continue to pray the salat at the proper 
[ 31 ] times all the same.’ 8 Later historians who were unable to imagine 
this state of affairs could only suppose that the godless Umayyads 
deliberately altered the times of the salat . 1 The fact is, however, that 
during the whole of the Umayyad period the populace, living under 
the influence of their rulers with little enthusiasm for religion, 
understood little of the laws and rules of religion. Medina was the 
the home of such rules and it would have been vain to seek them 
in circles under Umayyad influence. ‘Kingship is with the Quraysh, 
judgement (in the religious sense) is with the Ansar.’ 8 This saying 
possibly intends to reflect the circumstances just described. 


ii 

‘ Kingdom’— al-mulk 9 —this expression characterizes the trend of 
Umayyad rule. It was entirely secular, showing little concern with 
religious law as practised by the pious and laying no stress on the 

1 Part I, p. 39 ft. 

z Al-Nasa’I, I, p. 102; cf. pp. 112, 1*4* 

* Fihrist, p. 91, 30 ff. [cf. also Ibn ai-jawzl, Akhbdr aUHavuga, 1345. P- 7 °* 
bottom, O. Rescher, Derlsl, XVI, pp. 156 ff.] 

4 Al~Nas 5 /i, I. pp. 46-7. 

* P. 33 above. 

* Al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 37. 

7 Al-MaqrizI, ed. Vos, p. 6, 2. 

8 Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 329. 

9 Cf. Fragm. hist, arab >, p, 113, 13. 


making. To make a mawla precentor was thought to be an act of pious self- 
effacement: al-Iqd in Kremer, Cullurgeschichiiiche Streifzuge [auf den Gebeite 
des I slams'], p. 64. no. V, at the beginning [Cairo 132*, H, 74]. The passage 
quoted in Tahdhlb, p. 798, 8 must also be added. 
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fact that it wielded a power which derived from the Prophet. The 
true followers of the Umayyads also felt no particular need to 
honour the founder of theocratic rule. It must have been the sneers 
of such people that stopped the Zubayrid from giving the usual 
blessing on the memory of the Prophet in his speeches. 1 The founder 
of the dynasty was the first who called himself king, and the pious 
Sa'Id b. al-Musavyib made this bitter comment: 2 'May Allah repay 
Mu'awlya, as he was the first who converted this condition 3 (dom¬ 
inion over true believers) into mulk/ 

Pious people of Sa'Id's kind frowned at the state of affairs under 
such rule; they decried the tyrannical government, defied it by [ 32 ] 
passive resistance and even showed their dissatisfaction openly, 4 * 
occasionally going so far as to refuse homage. 6 In return they were 
hated and despised by the ruling circles. It is sufficient to consider 
the way in which al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf deals with Anas b. Malik; 
he rebukes him like a criminal and threatens "to grind him as mill¬ 
stones would grind and to make him a target for arrows/ 6 The caliph 
Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Malik contemptuously calls the pious Hasan 
al-Basri a shaykh jahil , a doddering old man whom he would like to 
kill because his pietistical opposition is repellent and inconvenient 
to him. 7 This Hasan had said that the governor Mughira had made a 
fateful step, in so far as he inspired the hereditary caliphate of the 
Umayyads, by arranging that homage should be paid during 
Mu'awiya's life to his son Yazid; the pious preferred the electoral 
caliphate (shierd) of patriarchal times. 8 The aims of the pious were 
divorced from reality. 

During the time when religious people were pushed into the 

1 Al-Mas'Udi, V, p. 184, 7, 

2 Al-Ya'qubI, II, p. 276, 13 awwal man a'dda hddhd'l-amva mulkan. 

* The preceding caliphate is called khilafat abnubuwwa, ZD MG, XLI, 
p. 126, 1 (of the text), cf. Wellhauscn, Rests arabischen Heidenthums [Part III 
of Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, (Berlin, 1887)], p, 204, note. Aba DawUd, II, p. 2 71, 
refers to this change: the prophetic caliphate last thirty years, thumma yu'tl* 
llahu'Lmulka man yasha'u , In Ahmad b. IHanbal’s Mttsnad (V, 220-1) the 
saying is quoted: The caliphate (aUkhildfa) lasts thirty years, after that it 
becomes mulk (in al-SuyUft Ta'rikh, p. 5, 2.), cf. quotations from other works 
on tradition, ibid., p. 77, 7 flf. Al-Tirmidhi, II, p, 35, bottom: SaTd b. Jabahan 
says: 'The B. Umayya think that the khilafa is with them; the Banu'I-Zarqa lie, 
they are kings of the worst kind'. [Cf. also H. Lammens, in MFOB, II, pp. 81 
f L=Etudes sur le regne du calife Omaiyade Mo'awiyaler ,pp. 189#.) Mo*awiyal * r .] 

4 AI-Ya'qUbl, II, pp. 339r 11; 340, bottom. 

4 In this context, too, we meet the same Sa'xd b. al-Musayyib, Ibn Qutay- 
ba, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 224,1. 

6 AbU Han. Din., p. 327, 6 ff. A much extended version of this story is quoted 
by al-Damirl (s.v. al-$add), II, pp. 71 f,, cf. al-'Iqd, III, pp. 17 ff. 

7 Fragm. hist, arab p. 66, 15. 

8 In al-SuyUti, Ta'rlkh, p. 79, bottom, without mention of the source. [For 
al-^asan al-Basri see, however, H. H. Schaeder, IsL, XIV, p. 67.] 
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background by the rulers, they, like the Jewish rabbis under Roman 
rule, occupied themselves with research into the law, which had no 
validity for the real circumstances of life but represented for them¬ 
selves the law of their ideal society. The god-fearing elements of 
society looked upon these men as their leaders and even some lax 
persons occasionally approached them for guidance in casu con- 
scientiae . 1 Without paying any attention to reality these men 
founded the sunna of the Prophet upon which the law and juris¬ 
prudence of the Islamic state was to be based. The Companions and 
‘followers' living amongst them gave them the sacred material which 
formed the contents and basis of their endeavour. What these latter 
could not offer was looked for afar. People travelled to Medina, the 
place of origin of the hadith, from where the religious stream flowed 2 
into the Muslim diaspora in those godless times. Zealous men travel¬ 
led ever further in the Muslim world where they might hope to 
[33] meet Companions and ‘followers' who might enlighten them about 
the obscurities of the law. Makhul’s saying (d. 112; cf. Part I, p. no 
note 1), which is preserved by Abu Dawud, gives some idea of the 
extent of such journeys of enquiry during the first century: ‘In 
Egypt I was the slave of a woman of the Hudhayl tribe who gave 
me my freedom, but I did not leave Egypt before I had gathered all 
available knowledge there; then I went to the Hijaz, and from there 
to ‘Iraq, with the same purpose and success. Thereafter I journeyed 
to Syria and sieved (gharbaltukd) this country too. On all these 
journeys I sought for (an authentic statement about) the law of war 
booty ( al-nafi ), but I did not find anyone who could relate it to me. 
Eventually I met an old man called Ziyad b. Jariya al TamimI 
whom I asked: "Have you heard anything about the nafll" He 
replied: “Yes, I heard from Habib b. Maslama al-Fihrl who said: I 
was present when the Prophet distributed the fourth part at the 
beginning and the third part on the return.” ’ 3 

These are the beginnings of the travels ft ialab al-ilm, of the fruition 
of which in the later ages we shall have to deal in a separate chapter. 

Thus there arise new people to relate sayings ascribed to the 
Prophet, but some new things also came into being. Anything 
which appears desirable to pious men was given by them a corrob¬ 
orating support reaching back to the Prophet. This could easily be 
done in a generation in which the Companions, who were represented 
as the intermediaries of the Prophet’s words, were no longer alive. 
The fact, that by disseminating these teaching they thought they 
were working against the godless tendency of the time, quietened 

1 Agh., X, p. 54, 18: ‘A’isha bint Talha makes Sha'bl come in order to con¬ 
sult him about a question of conscience. 

! Al-DarimI, p. 75. 

3 Abo Da-wod, X, p. 274, cf. Tahdhib, p. 572. 
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the conscience of the pious inventors of traditions, who related 
their own teachings and those of their immediate teachers back to 
the authority of the Master who was for all, including even the lax, 
an undisputable source of law. Since the pious opponents of the 
dynasty looked upon the *Alid pretenders as the chosen saviours of 
the empire, a large part of these falsifications was dedicated to the 
praise of the Prophet's family without being a direct attack upon 
the Umayyads. But nobody could be so simple as not to recognize 
the negative implications. 


in 

Thus the hadfth led in the first century a troubled existence, in 
silent opposition to the ruling element which worked the opposite 
direction. The pious cultivated and disseminated in their orders 
the little that they had saved from early times or acquired by [ 34 ] 
communication. They also fabricated new material for which they 
could expect recognition only in a small community. The rule of 
'Umar II, who had imbibed the spirit of the sunna in Medina, 
is but a short episode in the religious history of the dynasty to 
which he belonged. He might be called the Hezekiah of the Umayyad 
house. He attempted to give practical effect to the quiet work of 
theologians of the first century. The catchword sunna attained 
official importance during his rule and he endeavoured to give it 
recognition in the outlying provinces of the empire. Later generations 
had the impression of his reign that when he sent a decree to the 
provinces 1 it usually dealt with one of three things; the revival of a 
sunna or the abolition of a bid*a, the distribution of the obligatory 
alms taxes (sadaqa), or the return of property unlawfully annexed 
by the treasury. 2 Therefore even the orthodox church has added 
him as the fifth in the number of the Khulafa* rdskidiln . 3 His rule did 
not aim at mulk. Amongst his successors the anti-sunna spirit 
appeared in a less glaring form than under the rulers who were 
represented by governors such as Hajjaj; but protection of the 
pietists did not exist under their rule either. 

This must not lead us to believe that during this period theolo¬ 
gians in opposition were alone at work on the tradition. The ruling 
power itself was not idle. If it' wished an opinion to be generally 
recognized and the opposition of pious circles silenced, it too had to 
know how to discover a hadith to suit its purpose. They had to do 
what their opponents did: invent, or have invented, hadlths in their 
turn. And that is in effect what they did. A number of facts are 

1 Fragnt. hist . arab. t p. 63, bottom. 

4 Cf. above, p. 38. 

3 AbCt Dawtid, II, p. 170, from Sufyan: al-khulafci* khamsa, cf. J A , 1850, I, 
p. 168, note 2. 
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available to show that the impetus to these inventions and falsifica¬ 
tions often came from the highest government circles; and if it is 
realized that even among the most pious of theologians there were 
willing tools to further their invention, it is not surprising that, 
among the hotly debated controversial issues of Islam, whether 

[35] political or doctrinal, there is none in which the champions of the 
various views are unable to cite a number of traditions, all equipped 
with imposing isnads. 

Official influence on the invention, dissemination and suppression 
of traditions started very early. An instruction given to his obedient 
governor al-Mughlra by Mu'awiya I is in the spirit of the Umayyads: 
'Do not tire of abusing and insulting 'Ali and calling for God's 
mercifulness for ‘Uthman, defaming the companions of ‘All, remov¬ 
ing them and omitting to listen to them (i.e. to what they tell and 
propogate as hadiths); praising, in contrast, the clan of ‘Uthman, 
drawing them near to you and listening to them / 1 This is an official 
encouragement to foster the rise and spread of hadiths directed 
against 'All and to hold back and suppress hadiths favouring 'Ali. 
The Umayyads and their political followers had no scruples in 
promoting tendentious lies in a sacred religious form, and they 
were only concerned to find pious authorities who would be pre¬ 
pared to cover such falsifications with their undoubted authority. 
There was never any lack of these. The knowledge of the mechanics 
of Islamic hadith does not give us any cause to mistrust the voices 
coming from the camps of the enemy. 

When the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik wished to stop the 
pilgrimages to Mecca because he was worried lest his rival ‘Abd 
Allah b. Zubayr should force the Syrians 2 journeying to the 
holy places in Hijaz to pay him homage, he had recourse to the 
expedient of the doctrine of the vicarious hajj to the Qubbat al- 
Sakhra in Jerusalem . 3 He decreed that the obligatory circumambula- 
tion (tawdf) could take place at the sacred place in Jerusalem with 
the same validity as that around the Ka‘ba ordained in Islamic Law. 
The pious theologian al-Zuhrl was given the task of justifying this 
politically motivated reform of religious life by making up and 

[36] spreading a saying traced back to the Prophet, according to which 
there are three mosques to which people may make pilgrimages: 

1 A 1 -Tabari, II, p. 112. 

2 During the war the pilgrimage to the fyaram from the north was impossible, 
since the besieging Syrians let no pilgrim pass. A noteworthy account of this is 
found in Aba Dawtld, I, p. 186. 

9 Umayyad rulers {according to some, as early as Mu'awiya I) also wished to 
transfer the Prophet’s pulpit from Medina to Syria. At a later time the frus¬ 
tration of this sacrilegious attempt was ascribed to various miraculous hap¬ 
penings: al-Tabari, II, p. 92; Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadanl, p. 24, 1; al-Ya'qtibT, 
II, p. 283; ai-Mas'hdl, V, p. 66. 
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those in Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem. 1 This hadlth shows its sharp 
tendentiousness in an addition which, apparently, belonged to its 
original form but was later neglected by levelling orthodoxy in this 
and related sayings: 'and a prayer in the Bayt al-Maqdis of Jerus¬ 
alem is better than a thousand prayers in other holy places/ 2 i.e. 
even Mecca or Medina. Later/ too, 'Abd al-Malik is quoted when 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem is to be equated with that to Mecca, 3 
and Syrians never tired of creating hadlths expounding the excellence 
of visits to the Syrian sanctuaries and their equality with the holy 
places of the Hijaz. Muslims are recommended, for example, under a 
promise of paradise, to combine the hajj with a pilgrimage to al- 
Khalil, etc. 4 

It seems likely that the fable that the Zamzam well pays a yearly 
visit 5 to the spring of Siloah during the night of 'Arafat belongs to 
this group of tendentious beliefs and aimed at giving Jerusalem an 
equivalent to the miraculous Zamzam. 

A large number of hadlths have the purpose of demonstrating the 
special dignity of the Jerusalem sanctuary, which was brought to 
the fore during the Umayyad period. Maymuna, a woman of the 
Prophet's entourage, is said to have asked the following question of 
him: 'Give us a decision about the Jerusalem sanctuary (i bayt 
al-maqdis )'; whereupon the Prophet replied: 'Make pilgrimages to 
it and pray there*—war was then rampant in these lands 6 —'and, 
if you are unable to get there and pray, send oil in order to light the [ 37 ] 
lamps/ 7 In general, all traditions dealing with the question of 

1 AI-Ya'qttbl, II, p, 311, cf. Clermont-Ganneau in JA , 1887, I, p. 482, It 
is not surprising that orthodox writers do not mention al-Zuhrl’s role in the 
establishment of the Qubbat al-§akhra as a place of pilgrimage; al-Damlri 
(s.v. al-shdt), II, p. 51. [There is no doubt that in this extreme form, according 
to which f Abd al-Malik intended to substitute the pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
for the hajj, the tradition is an ahti-Umayyad invention; yet it is not im¬ 
possible that the Umayyads had a share in the propagation of traditions 
supporting the holiness of Jerusalem. For these problems cf. S. D. Goitein, in 
JAOS, 1950, pp, 104 ff.; O. Grabar, in Ars Oriental™, III, pp. 35-6, 45-6.] 

* Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadani, p. 95, 3; I bn Maja, p. ioz. 

8 Al-Ya'qflbi, ibid., p. 358, ult. 

4 Manthtirdt abNawawl, fol. 22a. Of the hadlths criticized here it is expressly 
noted that they are current amongst the common people of Syria ('awamm 
ahl al-Shdm). 

6 Yaqflt, III, p. 726, 7. Perhaps this tendency also influenced the develop¬ 
ment of the legends of the §akhra; the Sakhra was said to compete with the 
'black stone' of Mecca. It is possible also that 'Abd al-Malik had this in mind 
when he extended the Al-Aq?a mosque to include the $akhra in its territory. 

« From this parenthesis the tendency of the hadlth is evident. In other 
versions there is the addition also here: because a prayer in this is worth a 
thousand prayers (anywhere else): Ibn al-Faqih, p. 96, 10. cf. above. 

7 Abu Daw ad, I, p. 48; the tradition in respect of the three mosques, ibid, 
p, 202: 4 an aUZuhyi 4 an Sa’ldb. al-Musayyib 'an Abl Hitrayra 4 an al-nabl', cf. 

B. Jumu'ano. 26; al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 67. 
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whether Syria of Medina had preference 1 and answering it in favour 
of Syria are probably due to Umayyad influence. In effect, the 
decision of this question is connected with the other one; Banu 
Umayya or Banu Hashim? 2 TheUmayyads called the Prophet's city 
al-khabitha, the dirty one, 3 and a governor of Yazid I gave it the 
name of al-natna, 4 the evil-smelling one, in contrast to the epithet 
fayba, the sweet-smelling one, which pious Muslims gave 5 to the 
venerable city and which they claimed had been used for the 
Prophet's city already in the Tawrat. 6 

On the other hand it was possible at the same time to hear widely 
spread popular songs in the streets of Medina which glorified this 
town at the expense of its rival, Damascus, so that the caliph al- 
Walid II declared that he would have to abstain from the hajj since 
in the Hijaz he had always to listen to such songs. 7 The following 
account gives us some insight into the conflict of these two trends: 
Abu’l-Darda' (who acted as a judge in Syria) asked Salman al- 
Farisi to come to the ‘holy land—meaning Syria —(halnmma 
ila'l-ard al-muqaddisa) whereupon Salman is said to have answered: 
‘Nobody can sanctify the land, but good deeds sanctify man/ 8 

How the Umayyads made it their business to put into circulation 
hadlths which seemed to them desirable, and how people of the 
type of the pious al-Zuhrl acquiesced in being their tools—though 
they certainly were not guided by selfish motives 9 but merely by 
reasons of state expediency—is to be seen from evidence preserved 
by al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi which deserves to be considered in this 
context. Here we And an account which is handed down by various 

1 Hadlths invented in favour of Syria are likely to be found preserved and 
collected in large numbers in a chapter concerning this in the monograph on 
Damascus by I bn 'Asakir; unfortunately I have no access to this work. See 
the titles of the relevant chapters in Kremer, Uber meine Sammhtng orientalis - 
cher Handschviften , [Vienna, 1SS5] p. 16. [This is now available in Vol. I of the 
Damascus ed., by al-Munajjid, 1323, and in the new Damascus ed., 1951 ff.) 

2 See esp. Agh., XV, p. 30, 11, and cf, Yaqut, III, p. 243, 9. 

3 Al-Tqd, II, p. 140, 8 from the bottom. 

4 Al-Ma r sadi, V. p. i6r, 3. 

* The saying in B. Tafslr, no. 61 (to Sfira 4:71) sound like polemics against 
the nickname aUkhabltha: innahd tayyibafun tanfl'l-khabatha kama lanfi’l-nam 
(var. kiru) khabathat al-fiddati 'this city is sweet-smelling, it removes dirt as fire 
removes dirt from silver (var. Jiadld iron); cf. AUMuwaiia 1 , IV, p. Or. Origi¬ 
nally al-balad al-tayyib seems to have been opposed to b. hhdbiih in the sense 
that it was fertile and the other sterile soil: Shra 7:56. 

6 ZD MG, XXXII, p. 386; cf. Ilassan, in Ibn Iiisham, p. 1022, 5. 

1 Agh., I, p. 21, 6 ff.; cf. p. 22, 25 ff. 

8 Al-Muwatta ', III, p. 245. 

* The selflessness of al-Zuhri is especially praised: his contemporary ‘Amr b 
Dinar says of him: md ra*aytu afyadan al-darahim wa'l-dananlY ahwan *alayhi 
minhu, kdnat al^daydhim wa’l'dandnlr Hndahu bi-manzilat al-ba'ar, in al- 
Tirmidhi, p, 104, bottom. 
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'ways' from ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. 211), a disciple of MaTnar b. Rashid 
(d, 153), in the name of the latter; MaTnar himself belonged to the 
group of the disciples of al-Zuhri. This account tells us that the 
Umayyad Ibrahim b. al-Walld—it is not stated whether he was the 
subsequent ruler 1 of tills name (d. 126)—came to al-Zuhri with a 
note-book he had written, and asked his permission to spread the 
sayings contained in it as hadiths communicated by al-ZuhrL The 
latter gave his permission easily: ‘Who else could have told you the 
hadiths? 12 Thus the Umayyad was enabled to circulate the contents 
of his manuscript as texts taught him by al-Zuhri. This account fully 
confirms the willingness of al-Zuhri (for which we have quoted an 
example above) to promote the interests of the dynasty by religious 
means. His piety probably caused his conscience to be troubled 
occasionally but he could not for ever resist the pressure of the 
governing circles. The Ma'mar just mentioned preserved a charac¬ 
teristic saying by al-Zuhri: These emirs forced people to write 
hadiths 1 {akrahand ‘alayhi ha'ulail-umard’)* This account can 
only be understood on the assumption of al-Zuhri's willingness to 
lend his name, which was in general esteemed by the Muslim com- [ 39 ] 
munity, to the government's wishes. 

In the next chapter we shall have to consider more closely the 
relation of the intransigent pious groups with the Umayyad govern¬ 
ment. Al-Zuhri did not belong to the circle of the irreconcilable but 
to those who thought a modus vivendi with the government was 
desirable. He did not avoid the court but moved unhesitatingly in 
the ruler's entourage, 4 and we even see him, during a pilgrimage of 
al-Hajjaj, among the followers of this bogey of the pious. 5 He was 
employed by Hisham as tutor to the prince 6 and under Yazid II 
he even consented to accept the office of judge. 7 In such circumstances 
he must have had the gift of overlooking certain measures not con¬ 
forming to religion and could hardly belong to the circles who with 

1 The text of the story goes against this: raaytu rajulan min Bant Umayya 
(‘a man of the B. Umayya 4 ) is a phrase hardly likely to have been used of the 
prince. On the other hand, this Ibrahim is mentioned among those people who 
took over hadiths from al-Zuhri, Ibn 'Asakir in al-Suyuti, Ta'rlkh, p. 99, rr. 

[See Ibn 'Asakir, ed. 1323, II, 303; the following story is also found there.] 

2 AI-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fob 73b [ed. Hyderabad, p. 266]. 

* JASB, 1836, p, 322, no. 71 [=al-Khatib, Taqyld, p. 107: for other passages 
cf. the editor's notes.] Sprenger does not explain these words correctly: 

'we induced also those chiefs (who are not mentioned) to disapprove of it'. 
From the above it is evident who 'those emirs' are. Sprenger's explanation is 
based upon the wrong reading akrahna instead of akrahand ; cf. Muir, Mahomet , 

I, p. xxxiii. 

4 AU'Iqd , II, p. 310. 

B JASB, 1856, p. 326, no. 93. [=al-Khatib, Taqyld, p. 140]. 

* In Sprenger's article: 'Alfred von Kremer’s edition of Wakidy/ JASB, 

1856, p. 210. [Cf. the references in BSOAS, 1957, p. Xl], 

7 Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 239, 9. 
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passive resistance opposed the khulafa* al-jawr or al-zalama 1 —as the 
pious called the rulers of the dynasty under whose governors 'the 
world was filled with injustice/ 2 These groups, which contained 
men who even took it amiss if poor readers of the Koran practised 
their pious trade at the court of some mighty man of the period, 3 
regarded any association with the powers that be and the prevailing 
trend as prohibited. 'He who follows the government will be led 
into temptation* (man ittaba 1 a ahsultan iftatana ). 4 It was considered 
impermissible—and one bluntly refused—to enter government 
service and any office depending on it, especially that of Qadi. 5 
Since the government was well aware that such refusal was based 
on an aversion on principle to the rules, a refusal of office was often 
cruelly punished or the acceptance of the office enforced.® In order 
[ 40 ] to escape such compulsion 'Amir al-Sha'bi (d. ca. 103-10) dressed in 
coloured robes, engaged in trivial games and mixed with the youths 
in the streets with the intention of appearing to be unworthy of the 
office of Qadi. 7 This Sha'bi was an enemy of the government since he 
actively participated in the rising of al-Ash'ath against al-Hajjaj. 8 
To accept the office of judge under the wicked government was 
considered illicit by such people 9 and the pious did not relinquish 
this principle even under the 'Abbasids. 'He who accepts office as 
judge is like someone who is being slaughtered without a knife' 
( fa-qad dkubiha bi-ghayr sikkln ). 10 These people were more consistent 
and morally serious than those poets who—like al-Tirimmah (d. 
100)—sided with the Kharijites 11 or other opposition parties and 
nevertheless did not refuse to present panegyrical qasidas to the 
Umayyad governors for the sake of money. 12 Al-Zuhri did not have to 
consider scruples about accepting public office under the Umayyads 13 

I Cf. JA 1850, I, p. 178, 

8 Abti'l-Mahasin, I, p, 243, 9. 

* Cf. the story about Hasan al-Basri in al-Jawaliql, edL Derenbourg, Morgen* 
Idndische Forsehungen , p. 140, bottom; this is connected with the hadith 
that 'before Allah the most despicable readers of the Koran are those who 
visit the wicked emirs’ (yazurUn al-umara, var. al-jaward ), Ibn Maja, p. 23. 

4 Al-Nasa’I, II, p. 139. 

5 E.g. Ibn Qutlubugha, p, 4. no. xi; cf. the Recueil de texfes et de traductions 
publ. by the Ecole des langues orientales vivantcs, 1889,1, p. 280. 

* An example, Agh. t V, p. 137, top. 

7 Al-Sarakhsi, Shark Kitab al-Siyar al-Kablr , fol, 7b [I, 13], 

8 Agh V, p. 153, 4. 

3 The story in al-Mas‘udi, V, p. 458, is very instructive in this respect. 

10 Al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 249, 4; Agh VIII, p, 45, 14, cf. Yaqht, III, p. 80, 5. 

II Cf. the passage in Part I, p. 130, note 3. 

12 Agh. t X, pp. 159, 3 from the bottom, x6o. 

13 Conciliatory theologians have endeavoured to prove the acceplibility of 
the office of judge under a sultan ja'ir by theological arguments. The intro¬ 
duction to the A", A dab aUQddl by al-Kha§saf (d. 261), who was a practising 
judge himself, is concerned with such proof. 
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since he had always shown himself willing to co-operate with the 
ruling powers. 

Hadlths which were fabricated or, like the last example given, 
sanctioned, on official orders did not invariably refer to the great 
political and dynastic interests of the Umayyad house. Occasionally 
the rulers desired to alter the rites in a way not in accordance with 
pious Medinian tradition, and this easily aroused the opposition 
of those gloomy circles. The official invention of hadiths under the 
Umayyads would be used even for such trivial purposes. Pious 
sayings were meant to break down the resistance of the pious and 
to disarm them. Here is an example of such a case. As is well known, 
on Fridays the Imam makes two speeches [khutba) to the assembled 
community in the weekly general gathering. In early times this [ 41 ] 
rite was carried out in the capital by the caliph himself. It is likely 
that the humble rulers of the patriarchal epoch fulfilled this function 
standing on a primitive platform (minbar) ; l and it is hardly con¬ 
ceivable that of old it was so arranged that the speaker should remain 
seated during this liturgical speech before the community. But 
standing in front of the community was apparently not to the taste 
of proud Umayyad princes. They did, however, value highly as¬ 
cending the minbar as head of the people, and considered this pri¬ 
vilege as an important part of their dignity as rulers, as is evident 
from the panegyrics on the rulers of this dynasty. Mu'awiya is 
praised as ‘rakubu’l-tnanabiri waththabuha 2 after his death. The same 
image, in which the pulpit figures as mount and the ascending prince 
as bold rider, 3 appears in a poem which Yabya b. Abl Hafsa ad¬ 
dressed to al-Walld after the death of his father ‘Abd al-Malik:' 

The pulpits mourned on the day that he (‘Abd al-Malik) died; the 

pulpits mourned the death of their rider; 

When al-Walid ascended them as caliph, they said: f this is his son, 

in his image/ and they were quietened; 

If after him (the father) another had knocked at the pulpits, they 

would have reared and thrown him, 4 * * 7 

1 [This is an error: the minbar was originally a kind, of tribunal where the 
head of the community was seated. See C. H. Becker, ‘Die Kanzel im Kultus des 
alten Islam r , Orientalischc Studien Th . Noldehe gewidmet, I, pp, 3315.= Islam- 
studien , I, pp. 450^.; H. Lammens, Etudes , pp. 203-8 =*MFOB, II, pp. 95^300.] 

2 Agh>, XVI, p. 34, 20; cf. X, p. 62, r, about the beautiful spectacle when 
Mu'awiya first ascended the minbar . 

8 Cf. ibid., X, p. 142, 2. 

* Ibid., IX, p. 38, 18 S, Their governors also greatly valued ascending the 

minbar, and in panegyrics addressed to them reference is often made to their 

function on the minbar . ZiySd al-A‘jam goes so far as to call a governor ‘the 
best who ascended the pulpit in fear of God after the Prophet', ibid., X, p. 155, 

7 from the bottom. An emir of Mecca is praised as zaynu'l-manabiri yustashfd 
bi-hhutbatihi , Hudhayl ,, 256:46. 
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But their aristocratic arrogance—if the mind of those proud 
Qurayshites is pictured—seems to have revolted at the idea of stand¬ 
ing like hired preachers before their subjects. It was also aristocratic 
arrogance, strengthened by the fear of assassination, which caused 
the first Mu'awiya to have boxes [maqsura) constructed beside the 
great mosques for himself and his court, contrary to custom, in 
order to avoid mingling with the people . 1 This Umayyad institution 
was abolished under the first ‘Abbasids, according to some as early as 
[42] under al-Mahdi, according to others only under al-Ma'mun . 2 The 
manner of the khutba was altered for the same considerations. The 
highest representative of power must be distinguished from paid 
khatlbs and the dignity of the regent was to be displayed before the 
people even on this solemn occasion. The khutba itself gave them 
considerable uneasiness, though they did not wish to renounce the 
opportunity to parade at the head of the people. ‘Abd al-Malik is 
said to have given the reason for his early grey hair: 'How can I 
avoid going grey if I have to expose my esprit to the people once a 
week .' 3 Thus they endeavoured to achieve an effect at least out¬ 
wardly corresponding to their position as rulers. The first Umayyads 
therefore introduced various alteration in the ceremony of the 
khutba and its staging in such a way as to divest it of its ancient 
democratic character. Mu'awiya had some steps added to the minbar 
so that the representative of the ruling power should occupy, during 
the act which was solemnly symbolizing it, a more elevated place 
than was customary in democratic times . 4 Fine minbars f made even 
from metal , 5 were constructed everywhere 6 in order to give the 
caliph and his lieutenants more weight by a sumptuously set 
“stage" for the khutba . In former times tilings were kept more 
simple , 7 and 'Umar I destroyed a minbar which his govenor ‘Amr b. 
al-'As had built in Fustat. (Perhaps this is a polemical invention 
meant to protest against tendencies of a later time .) 8 Originally the 

1 AI-Taban, II, p. 70 ult. (For the maqsura cf. Lammens, £tudes, pp. 202-3=* 
MFOB, II, pp. 94-5*] 

2 Al-Ya'qCbl, II, p. 571, 15; Fragm. hist, ardb pp. 272, 14; 273, 8. Ibn 
Khaldhn appears not to believe in the abolition of the maqsuras under the 
‘Abbasids, but considers this innovation of the Umayyads as a justifiable 
institution belonging to the various privileges of the caliphate; he even calls it 
sunnat * Allah fU'ibadihi, Muqaddima, p, 225, 2. 

3 Ansab aUAshrdf, p. 177; cf. al-'lad I, p. 295. 

* ALYa'qubi, II, p. 283, 15. 

5 AbG'l-Mahasin, I, p. 78, ann. 93; p, 350, ann. 132. [‘Metal' is due to an 
error; for hadid read jadid, as pointed out by Becker, p. 396.] 

* A reaction to this is the saying ascribed to the Prophet in which he forbade 
his companions to erect stone minbar $, Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 18S. 

7 For the primitive minbar ascended by ‘All in Kafa, see al-Harin, Durrat , 
p. 133- 

8 Abfc'l-Mahasin, I, p, 76. In the year 161 the ‘Abbasid abMahdi ordered the 
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khutba was given after the general prayer. During the Umayyad 143 ] 
period the caliphs began to give the khutba of the 'Id before the 
salat on the pretext that the people might disperse before hearing 
what they had to say to the congregation. 1 It could have been 
considered as degrading for the government if the speech made from 
the pulpit by the ruler or his lieutenant was not as equally well 
attended as the liturgy itself. For prestige reasons the caliph was 
now to give one khutba seated. That this meant a change of the rite 
of the khutba is often confirmed by the historians. 2 But this seems 
to have aroused the disapproval of pious people faithful to the 
sunna and an official theologian had to be found in order to instruct 
them: 3 Raja' b. Haywa (d. 112), otherwise praised as a pious author¬ 
ity—who was considered a sort of adviser in matters of conscience 
in the court of several Umayyad rulers, 4 asserted that one of the old 
caliphs, ‘Uthman, upon whom the legitimacy of the dynasty was, as 
is well known, founded, also used to stand during the first khutba 
but delivered the second seated. 5 These circles said even of 'All that 
he delivered the khutba seated; it is, however, interesting to observe 
that the significance of this account was already obliterated by the 
third century, when the victory of the sunna had rendered the 
stoutly independent attitude of the old Arab rulers no longer com¬ 
prehensible, and that even al-Jahiz is only capable of giving a very 
naive explanation. 6 

How far-reaching were the falsifications inspired by the Umay- [44] 
yads in the interests of the privileges claimed by them is evident 
from the fact that they not only cited ‘Uthman, but even the 

1 According to a report in al-Tirmidhl, I r p. 105, II, p, 26, Marwan first 
introduced this alteration. Al-Ya'qubi, II, p. 265, cf. Abu'l-Faraj, Historic, 
Dynastiarum, ed. Pocock, p. 194, names Mu'awiya as its founder. The pro-'Alid 
historian gives as the reason for this change that the people left the mosques 
after the §aldt in order not to be present at defamations of ‘All in the khutba. 

2 AI-Ya'qCbl, IT, p. 341, 4. Also the governors, Ibn Ha jar. III, p, 142 
(referred back to an earlier time). 

* Fragm. hist. ardb., p. 64, 2. It is remarkable how great a part is ascribed 
to this Raja' in building a new mosque in Jerusalem, which was to serve for 
the repression of the pilgrimage to Mecca, ZDPV, XII, p. 183, cf. Orient and 
Occident , I, p. 448. 

4 Fragm. hist, ardb., p. 7: anna R.b.H. rawd lahum hddha fa-akhadhubihi,ci. 
ibid., p. 187. 

5 In Abfi'l-Mahasin, I, p. 249 the matter is represented differently: it was not 
Raja' who invented the tradition; it was he who stated that other people made 
it up in order to support Umayyad practice. 

6 Baydn, fol. 20a, [i, 1x8]: yitrtdu biqawlihi qa'idan khutbat al-nikdh ; 
here it is related on the authority of al-Haytham b. ‘Adi that the khutba was 
never given seated. 


destruction of the minbars erected under the Umay yads and reduced them to 
what was customary in patriarchal times, al-Tabari, III, p. 486. 
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Prophet as their examples, and that opponents of these falsifications 
make Jabir b. Samura, a Companion of the Prophet, conclude his 
description with the words: ‘He who tells you that the Prophet 
delivered the khutba sitting is a liar/ 1 


IV 

If so much trouble was taken by authority to find theological 
support for such trivial ritualistic details, how much greater must 
have been the activity shown by the machinery of government in 
cases concerned with spreading among the masses traditional 
authority for political and dynastic interests. The greater part of the 
traditions invented for these purposes were probably due to official 
initiative and influence. It is expressly reported of the great general 
al-Muhallab, the scourge of the Kharijite dissenters (d. 83), that he 
was concerned with falsifying traditions to encourage his soldiers 
against these mutineers. 2 Amongst high officials of the Umayyad 
dynasty there are several who are accounted as muhaddithun ; to 
name only Haf§ b. al-Walld al-Hadraml (d. 128) and 'Abd al-Rah- 
man b. Khalid (d. 124). 3 Amongst traditions which the mmia 
Layth b. Sa'd spread on the authority of the latter there are pre¬ 
sumably many which were to benefit the prevailing political ten¬ 
dencies, because this ‘Abd al-Rahman was for years an important 
official of Umayyad princes. Al-Nasa’is strict criticism is lenient 
towards him, which might not have been the case if al-Nasa'I had 
been more closely acquainted with the circumstances. This fact is 
curiously illuminated by an unintentional, and naive, saying of 
Ibn 'Awn {d, 151). This refers to Shahr b. iHawshab (whose date of 
death is uncertain; either 98 and 112); he was considered unreliable 
in his communications because he had accepted a government post. 4 

[ 45 ] This view is telling evidence that tendentious traditions were 
smuggled in through official initiative. Later 5 the real understanding 
for this phenomenon was lost and al-Bukharl declared Shahr to be 
worthy of credit since nothing bad was known about his character. 6 
People who were nearer to the conditions of the time could judge 
things differently, like Ibn 'Awn who lived but a few decades after 


1 Abu Dawtid, I, p, log, al-Nasa'I, p. 215: fa-man haddathakum anna rasula - 
Uahi kana yahhtubu qd'idan faqad kadhaba. 

2 Al-Mubarrad, p. 632, 14; Ansdb al-Ashrdf p. 106, 2. 

8 Aba’l-Mahasin, I, p. 293. 3°9> cf.p. 325, 

* In al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 117. 

6 Ahmad b. I€anbal considers Shahr as not worthy of consideration, ah 
TirmidhI, II, p. r6. 

8 We find Shahr as an authority in innumerable hadiths, e.g. ibid., I, p. 327, 
352: II, pp. n. Si, SS, 97, 210, 244, 260, 267, etc. 
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Shahr and perhaps had proof that theologians in official position 
were used—or were willing, without outward pressure, because of 
their interest in the prevailing power—to put into circulation ten¬ 
dentious traditions. 

The fact that, amongst the hadlths that have been handed on to 
us, in spite of their being of a preponderantly tendentious character, 
the Umayyad ones are not well represented is no proof that they did 
not exist in a much greater number than they are found in our 
various collections. Tendentiousness in the field of hadith did not 
only consist in making new traditions but also included the sup¬ 
pression of existing party arguments. For this we have found 
examples also in the Umayyad camp. There is no doubt that there 
existed also a large number of tendentious dynastic traditions 
in favour of the Umayyads, communications in which the praise and 
fame of the founder of the dynasty, who was one of the Prophet's 
companions, as well as of persons and families who supported the 
Umayyad government, were made into objects of piety, as was later 
the case with the memory of the persons on whom the family 
traditions of the hostile dynastic parties were founded. If we bear 
in mind, however, that the consolidation of the study of traditions 
continued under the 'Abbasids, we will understand that utterances 
friendly to the Umayyads, to the founder and supporters of their 
dynasty—such as have been preserved, e.g. in the tradition of Islam 
not approved ecclesiastically—vanished from the mouths of the 
traditionists. 1 

The example of one hadith may show us of what nature were these 
tendentious traditions of the Umayyads. It apparently has the 
purpose of glorifying the position of the Umayyad statesman 
Khalid al-Qasri (a successor of al-Hajjaj), who was abhorred by all 
true believers. In the Arab manner this is achieved by putting tire 
ancestors of Khalid in favourable relations with the Prophet. The [ 46 ] 
following hadith does this: 

Asad b. Kurz (the assumed ancestor of Khalid) 2 was converted to 
Islam in company with a man of the tribe of Thaqaf. He presented the 
Prophet with a bow, and wiien he handed over this gift the Prophet 
asked: '0 Asad, where did you get this wood?’ Tt grows in our 
mountains in the Sarat/ Thereupon the Thaqafite asked: '0 apostle 
of God, does this mountain belong to us or to them (the B. Asad)’ 

The Prophet replied: ‘Verily, this mountain is the Qasr mountain 
from which Qasr b. ‘Abqar (ancestor of Asad) took his name/ 3 Then 
Asad said: *0 emissary of God, bless me.’ The Prophet said: '0 

1 AgK XVI, p. 34 . 

2 Cf. Part I, p. 188. 

* See Ibn Durayd, p. 302, 7. There seems to be a corruption in the Agkanl 
text: bihi summiya Ibrahim Qasr ‘Abqar. 
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God, let thy victory and the victory of thy religion take place 
through the offspring of Asad b. Kurz.’ 1 

The last words without doubt show the cause of the fabrication 
of this hadlth. The deeds of Khalid, his siding against the ‘Alids 
and his action against the pious Muslims were to be justified as 
furthering the cause of Islam. Such stories had to disappear in the 
days of the 1 Abbasids. 

Official influence did its utmost to prevent the glorification of the 
memory of the ‘son of Hind 1 . When we hear of al-Ma’mun that he 
sent an announcer into the streets in order to declare in the name 
of the caliph 'that he refuses his protection to anyone who mentions 
Mu'awiya favourably/ 2 we may conclude first that as late as during 
Ma’mun's time there were still traditions current among the people— 
perhaps attached to pious authorities—which redounded to 
Mu'awiya's honour; as the people of Damascus still in the third cen¬ 
tury demanded such hadiths from al-Nasa'I (d. 303) in a decidedly 
importunate manner; 3 secondly that there was official pressure to 
eradicate such things. For example, al-Bukhari 4 can no longer give 
any mandqib of Mu'awiya as sound hadiths, though no doubt many 
existed in the Umayyad period; but these as well as anything 
t 47 l friendly to the Umayyads were officially suppressed and destroyed. 
In contrast, a large number of hadiths were circulated which were 
intended to show the people the unworthiness of that dynasty. A 
typical collection of such anti-Umayyad hadiths was made at the 
time of the caliph al-Mu'tadid {248) and worked up into an edict in 
which this ruler intended following the measures of al-Ma'mun, 
just mentioned, to order the cursing of Mu'awiya as a ritual act. 5 


v 

So far there have been repeated references to the tendentious 
fabrications of traditions during the first century of Islam and in the 
course of our further account we shall continue to meet this method 
of producing religious sources. It is a matter for psychologists to 
find and analyse the motives of the soul which made such forgeries 
acceptable to pious minds as morally justified means of furthering 

1 Agh., XIX, p. 54: Yaqfct, IV, p. 93 - 

2 Fragm. hist, arab ,, p. 370, 14, cf. Abfc'l-Mahasin, p. 617, penult. 

3 Yaqut, II, p. 777, 17 fir. 

* B. Mandqib, no. 36, contains a few notes only about dhikr Mu'dwiya. 

6 Tab, III, pp. 2170 ft, cf. section v of the next chapter. [For the different 
attitudes towards the memory of Mu'awiya cf. Goldhizer in ZDMG , I, pp. 
97-128, 493; HI I, pp. 646; H. Lammens, Le calif at de Yaztd I* r , p. 14 = 
MFOB, IV, p. 246; Ch. Pellat, 'Le culte de Mu'awiya au Hie sifccle de 
THegire', Studia Islamica , VI {195b), pp. 53 £■> with further references.] 
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a cause which was in their conviction a good one. 1 The most favour¬ 
able explanation which one can give of these phenomena is pre¬ 
sumably to assume that the support of a new doctrine (which corres¬ 
ponded to the end in view) with the authority of Muhammed was 
the form 2 in which it was thought good to express the high religious 
justification of that doctrine. The end sanctified the means. 3 
The pious Muslims made no secret of this* A reading of some of 
the sayings of the older critics of the tradition or of the spreaders 
of traditions themselves will easily show what was the prevailing 
opinion regarding the authenticity of sayings and teachings handed 
on from pious men. 'Asim al-Nabil, a specialist in the study of 
tradition (who died in Ba$ra in 212 aged 90), said openly: T have 
come to the conclusion that a pious man is never so ready to lie as in 
matters of the hadith.' 4 The same has also been said by his Egyptian 
contemporary Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Qattan (d. 192). 5 An acknowledge¬ 
ment of this general experience is frequently applied to individual [ 48 ] 
muhaddithiin . Wakl r says of Ziyad b. f Abd Allah that he lies in 
hadiths 6 despite his nobility (ma‘a sharafihi). This being so, smaller 
excesses in the isndd, obfuscations, had to be treated more leniently. 

It happens frequently that Muslim critics find themselves in the 
position of having to testify with regard to the most respected 
religious authorities that they unconcernedly practised the tadlis, 7 
a most leniently judged 8 form of the dolus (the two words are 
connected etymologically) 0 which, it is true, did not influence the 
essence of the hadith. Yazld b. Harun (d. 206) reported that during 
his time in Kufa all spreaders of traditions were mudallisun 10 with the 
exception of one whom he names. If this assessment is perhaps too 
severe, it is enough to consider that even men such as the two 
Sufyan (b. ‘Uyayna and al-Thawri) 11 and others (who otherwise were 

1 Li-nusrat al-sunna , 'to support the sunna\ as it was said, cf. Literaturgesch. 
derShVa \ p. 12. 

2 Cf. the pertinent observations of Snouck Hurgronje in RBR, XX (1889). 
p. 77 [= Verspreide Geschy VI, pp. 86-7]; Mecca , II, p. 202. 

* Cf. Ddllinger, Akademische Voytrdge , I, p. 168, 'Such fabrications , . 

4 AUKhatib al-Baghdadl, fol. 25 b; [ed. Hyderabad, p. 84] md ra'aytu al¬ 
kali}} yakdhibfl shay' akthar min al-hadith. 

5 Muslim, introduction, p. 48; cf. Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, [Gdttingcn, 
i860] p. XXII. 

• Al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 203, 14. 

7 Cf. JASB , 1856, p. 218, note; Salisbury, p. 92, 1; Risch, p. 20; Sprenger, 
Mohannnad , III, p. XCIX, translates it 'dishonesty'. 

8 Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, fol. 99 [ed. Hyderabad, p. 361] The mudallisun are 
differentiated from actualliars, aUkadhaba ; Ahlwardt's Landberg.Samml. no. 149. 

0 Fr&nkel, Aram . Fremdw p. 1S8; dalsa is synonymous with khad'a , al- 
Mas'udi, IV, p. 302, ult. 

10 Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, loc. cit. 

11 Taqrlb, fol. 40a [ naw' 12 transl. M. Marcais, JA, 9th Ser., XVI (1900), p. 

523]; cf. Ibn KhaldCin, Muqaddima, p. 268, 4. 
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praised as reliable in hadlth and of punctilious piety in their conduct) 
were nevertheless included in the list of the mudalliszn. 1 

The Muslims of the second century were fully aware that to derive 
a saying from Muhammed was merely a matter of form for acknow¬ 
ledging validity and that among the 'good’ hadlths many were false. 
They made the Prophet himself make this observation in a hadlth 
which characterizes the circumstances very tellingly. “After my 
departure/ says the Prophet, The number of sayings ascribed to me 
will increase in the same way as sayings have been ascribed to 
previous prophets. What therefore is told to you as a saying of mine 
[ 49 ] you will have to compare with the Book of God (the Koran), and 
what is in accordance with it is by me, 2 whether I have in fact said 
it myself or not (fa-huwa ‘annl quUuhu aw lam aqulhu )/ 3 It would 
have been impossible to state more openly that the important 
thing was not so much the actual authenticity of a saying but its 
religious correctness, and that it is permissible to hand down sayings 
and teachings in the name of the Prophet which in fact he had never 
uttered. ‘What is said of good speech I have said myself—the 
Prophet is made to put this principle in an even more general form 
[mdqila min qanlin hasanin fa-ana qultiihn), 4 5 

These principles, which came to be formulated as facts of experi¬ 
ence only some decades later, assisted consciously or unconsciously 
in the formation of tradition and explain the essence of the hadlth 
in its fabricated connection with Mumammed. 

The possibilities which the Muslims admit themselves in this field 
are evident from a tradition in which the authorities seem to give 
away the secret quite unconsciously: ‘The Prophet/ it says in a 
tradition in al-Bukhari, 6 ‘gave the order to kill all dogs except 
hunting and sheep-dogs.' ‘Umar's son was told that Abu Hurayra 
also hands down the words: ‘but with the exception of farm dogs as 
well/ ‘Umar's son says to this: ‘Abu Hurayra owns cornfields/ i.e. 
he has a vested interest in handing down the order with the addition 
that farm dogs should be spared as well. This remark of Ibn ‘Umar 
is characteristic of the doubt about the good faith of the transmitters 
that existed even in the earliest period of the formation of tradition. 6 


1 AbuT-Mahasin, I. p. 507. 12, cf. Ibn Khaldhn, Muqaddima, p. 263, 3. 
Examples for tadlls: al-Tirmidhl, 1 , p. 242, 19, II, p, 260, 14; 290, 12. 

2 Even that is not always so. In B. Tibb, no. 19, the Prophet is made to teach 

that man is not saved by his own good works but by God’s grace (lan yudkhil 

afyadan ‘ amaluhu’Ujannata ), in direct contrast to Shra 7:41; 16:34; 43:72. 

5 Al-Jahiz, Baydn, fol. 114 b. [II, p. 28, cf. Schacht, Origins of Muh, Jurispr., 
pp . 28,45,253-4]- 

* Ibn Maja p. 4, 9. 

B $ayd, no. 6; cf. Ifarth, no. 3; al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 281, 17. 

6 This passage must be considered in relation to the evidence which makes 
it clear that in earlier times Abh Hurayra was not considered an authority 
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The historian is, however, more interested in the objective than in 
the subjective side of this phenomenon and in the effects that such 
fabrications had upon the circles for whose edification and instruc¬ 
tion they were meant. 

It seems that teachings presented as sayings of Muhammed were 
received as such without much probing into the credentials which 
sought to prove them to be the oral teaching of the Prophet. The [ 50 ] 
carelessness and credulity of people in those days and in those 
circles are shown in a phenomenon related to matters of tradition 
which demonstrates even more characteristically the facility with 
which the quotation of testimony from early times was undertaken. 

In order to fix certain legal norms, recourse was had not only to the 
fabrication of oral traditions but also to the production of written 
documents which were to be taken as the expression of the wishes 
of the Prophet. Such documents found easy credence at that time. 

In the case of a copy, nobody thought of asking for the original, let 
alone of investigating its credentials. 1 How far enterprising falsifiers 
dared go is shown for example in the story that, during the time of 
the last but one Umayyad ruler, the copy of a hilf document was 
produced by people who sought to reconcile the northern and 
southern Arab factions; this document was alleged to have been 
drawn up on the occasion of the solemn alliance between the Yemen¬ 
ite and Rabl'a Arabs at the time of Tubba' b. Malkikarib, far back 
in the Jahiliyya; it was claimed to have been preserved by a des¬ 
cendant of the last independent Himyarite prince living at Kufa 
and its text is given in full. 2 It was not difficult to find credence for 
more recent documents amongst people who were impressed by 
such productions. It happened for instance that the tariff for the 
sadaqa tax for large and small livestock had to be fixed. Different 
traditions about this were in existence but it was not convenient to 
derive texts, in which numbers played a decisive part, from the oral 
tradition of zealous collectors. One quoted even from the oldest 
times written instructions for the tariffs of tax and ransom money 

1 It is not possible to find out whether the treaties of the Prophet quoted as 
written documents are an exception as to the authenticity of their wording. 

W. Muir has supported his assumption of their genuineness with convincing 
arguments: Mahomet , I, p. lxxxii (now cf. Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 

IV). 

2 Aba yan ‘Din', pp. 352 f. It is notable for the questions dealt with in Part 
l, pp. 68 and 226-7 that in this document the ratification of the hilf in the 
following way: the contracting parties ‘mixing their blood, add wine to it and 
drinking it, cut their forelocks and nails, which the king throws into the sea 
in a parcel,'ibid, p. 353, 9-11. 


worth of much consideration. {Sprenger calls him 'an extreme in pious decep¬ 
tion' Mofyammad> III, p r Ixxxiii). The proofs for this are given in detail in 
Z&hiyiten, pp. 78-9. 
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which the Prophet gave to his various governors in all parts of 
[ 51 ] Arabia. 1 It was these documents the contents of which the tradi- 
tionists were considered to hand down orally. 

But in the interests of traditional accuracy this was not deemed 
enough. The documents themselves had to be shown, and several 
seem to have been produced. The family of the first 'Umar preserved 
such a document, of which 'Umar II, who endeavoured to follow the 
tradition of the old caliphs in his acts as a ruler, had a copy made for 
himself; Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri mentions this as an authentic docu¬ 
ment. 2 Hammad b. Usama, a mawld of the Quraysh tribe in Kufa 
(b. I2i, d. 201), who was a fertile writer of traditions, 3 produced a 
document furnished with the seal of the Prophet which he was said 
to have obtained from a certain Thumama b. 'Abd Allah b. Anas; 
Thumama declared this document to be an original decree which 
Abu Bakr addressed to Anas in the name of the Prophet when he 
began his journey as tax collector ( musaddiq ). This is a tariff con¬ 
cerned with all kinds of tax and it is prefaced with the following 
introduction: ‘This is the obligation to pay tax which the Prophet 
imposed upon the Muslims according to the order of Allah given to 
His Prophet. He who demands tax of Muslims according to this law 
(‘aid wajhiha), to him must it be given, to him who demands more 
than that, it should be refused, etc/ 4 Hammad himself doubted the 
genuineness of this document, as appears from his words: zaama 
anna Abd Bakr etc.; he (Thumama) pretended that Abu Bakr had 
written this. ‘ Za'ama' (he believes) is as Arab scholars say, 'a kitnya 
for the concept of lie/ 5 This word is normally used as introduction 
[ 52 ] to traditional statements [zaama A . l an B.) with the supposition that 
it is rather doubtful that A really heard the contents of it from B. fl , 

1 Tax tariffs for Mu'adh b, Jabal, A F . al-Khardj , p. 31, 18; tariff of the ransom 
money fixed in writing for ‘Amr b. Hazm, al-Muwatta\ IV, p, 30. In less well- 
known hadlths other written communications by the Prophet are mentioned, 
e.g. aPTirmidhi, II, p. 268, *Abd Allah, son of r Amr b. al- r As, shows a sahifa 
in which the Prophet wrote down a du'a formula for Aba Bakr. Ibn Sa'd 
(turn of the second and third century) talks of documents of Muhammed 
and Abu Bakr which were kept in his days in the families of those for whom 
they were made (in Sprenger, JASB, 1856, p. 326, no. 94. [Ibn Sa'd, II, pp. 
38 ff. passim]. The descendants of Aba Pumayra show this document of 
release, which the Prophet gave to their ancestors, so the caliph al-Mahdi (al- 
Tabari, I. p. 1781, 6). 

2 Abu Daw ad, I, p. 156. 

« Tab. Buff,, VI, no. 71. 

4 Aba Paw ad, I, p. 155, cf. Sprenger, JASB , 1856, p. 317, no. 45. [=al- 
Khatzb, Taqyld, p. 87; for other passages see editor's note]. 

5 in al-Danuri, II, p. 382, 15: li-kulli shay*in hunyatun wa kunyatu’l-kadhbi 
za'amti cf. Bdnat Su'ad, ed. Guidi, p. 78. 

c Aba DawGd, II, p. 99: yaz'umu 1 an rasuli'lldhi) YaqGt, IV, p. 306, 22: 
Z(iama Abtl Miff an ‘an Ahl Muddh. 
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or it is used to cover reports which he who passes them on does not 
himself quite believe. 1 An unbelieving Beduin says to Muhammed: 
'Your emissary wants us to believe ( za'ama land) that you are of the 
belief (taz'umu) that we are obliged to observe five salawdt ' 2 The 
lexicographers, and even more the theologians, teach, however, that 
za'ama also occurs in the general sense of qdla, to say, 3 i.e. to com¬ 
municate something bona fide as true. The former base this on the 
formula commonly used by Sibawayhi, za'ama Khalil; 4 the latter 
quote some examples of the hadlth (za'ama Jibra’U, etc.) 5 It would 
not surprise us if some Muslim commentator should attempt to 
prove the authenticity of the document of Thumama from this point 
of view. 


vi 

In order to evaluate the difference between the points of view of 
Umayyad and 'Abbasid rule we must contrast the religious circum¬ 
stances of the earlier epoch with the spirit prevailing after the rise 
of the 'Abbasid dynasty. The change in the government of the 
state which occurred after the downfall of the Umayyad dynasty can 
be studied from many different vantage points, and whichever is 
chosen the essential change in the circumstances of the new regime [ 53 ] 
will be clearly evident. In the first part of this book we had the 
opportunity to consider the national side of political life and to learn 
that the national Arab character of the Islamic state declined with 
the beginning of the ‘Abbasid rule, 6 * and foreign elements came to the 
fore. The religious side of government, on the other hand, was much 
strengthened. For this the foreign elements which only gained 
prevalence now were anything but a hindrance. The Persian mawdll , 
not to name other elements, transferred their own religious traditions 

1 E.g. Part I, p. 181, note 2; Yaqfct, II, p. 343, 14: za'ama li ba ‘4 ahl bddiyai 
Tayyi Abu flanlfa DInaw., p. 306, 16: ‘He (Mukhtar) is a liar, he pretends 
(yaz'umu) to honour Banu Hashim, whereas in reality he pursues wordly 
interests'; cl Agh., XI, p, 164, penult. Notice also prooimion to Bay Bahldl's 
Lexio . Syriac., ed. Duval, I, c. 3., ult. 

2 Al-Darimi, p. 87.=al-TirmidhI, I, p. 120. 

5 In this sense za l im (aUqaum) is supposed to be 'speaker' and to belong to 
the last group of words discussed by Noldeke, ZDMG, XLII, p. 4S1: schol. to 
Ham., p. 704, v.l; cf. also D. H. Muller, Buy gen und Schlosser , II, p. 44, note. 

4 E.g. K. Sibawayhi, II, p. 429,11; 436,9; 445* 4 > etc.; za'ama Abu’l-Khattdb, 
p. 44 8 * i- 

5 Al-Nawawi, I,p. 27; AbG'l-Baqa', Kulliyydt, p.200; de Goeje, Gloss. Fragm., 
s.v., p. 33; cf. B. Tatawwn\ no. S; fa-za'ama Mahmud annahu sami'a etc. The 
Muslim exegesis declares here too za'ama — akhbara (al-Qastallanl, II, p. 387, 

1) but from the concluding passage it is evident that the correctness of Mah- 

mnd's saying is doubted. 

* AbQ Han. Din., p. 360, 15, and al-Maqrlzi, ed. Vos, pp. 51, 56, may also be 
adduced. 
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from their original environment into the new circles; they had only 
to translate their inherited religious sense into Islamic idiom. They 
were rather more fitted for this than were the original Arab elements 
who inwardly rejected Islam and who had not been prepared by 
their past to create a higher social and moral conception of life 
from its seeds. Whereas the Umayyad rule was entirely secular— 
with the exception of the episode of 'Umar II’s reign—and was 
little permeated by religious motives in its forms and aims, the 
'Abbasid rule bore from the beginning the hallmark of a religious 
institution. This had its root in the traditions of the Banu Hashim. 
It is related that 'Abd al-Malik said: 'While the poets praise the 
Banu Hashim for their religious practices, their prayers throughout 
the day and night, their fasting and reading of the Koran, the same 
poets in their panegyrics liken the Umayyads to roaring lions, steep 
mountains and salt seas.' 1 This comparison is borne out by examina¬ 
tion of the relevant literature, of which we shall have the opportunity 
to give a few examples below. 

The Umayyad king 2 has his counterpart in the 'Abbasid caliph 
in his character of a religious leader; though he was not at the apex 
of a hierarchy, he was a hierarch himself, ruler not only of the state 
but also of the state church. He surrounded himself with theocratic 
[ 54 ] attributes and wished to assert himself as Imam. 3 He felt himself to 
be the successor of the Prophet in the spiritual leadership of the 
community, the holder of a dignity established by God. The insignia 
of the Umayyads were the sceptre and the state seal 4 and were 
passed on in succession; 5 6 to this the 'Abbasids added the mantle, 
al-buria, of the Prophet,® which is the one which the Prophet is 
said to have presented to the poet Ka'b b. Zuhayr for his panegyric 
Banat Su'ad. The first ‘Abbasid caliph had already acquired this 
relic, 7 which was inherited by his successors. 8 This mantle was worn 


1 Agh., XXI, p. lo. It hardly needs proof that 'Abd al-Malik did not make 
this remark himself, 

1 Cf. above p. 40 Al-Farazdaq uses of Hisham b. "Abd al-Malik the epithet 
mumallak, Agh., XIX, p. 35, 23, cf. Mehren, Rhetorik der Araber, p. 17, 1. 
Al-Walld bi Yazid, ‘above whose forehead the light of mulk shines' says Ibn 
Mayvada (Khizdnat al-Adab, I, p. 328,19)- 

5 Umayyad rulers are also occasionally called Imam: Jarir [XHwan, ed. al- 

Sawi, p. 24, 9] Fragm . hist, arab p. 34, 3 from below Chalif. Solejmani, 

ed. Anspach, p. 41,4, cf. Fragm., p, 145,12. 

4 In eschatology the seal (of Sulayman) and stafi (of Moses) are put also in 

the hand of the ddbbat aUard, al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 206, top. 

6 Al-qadfo wa-khafam abkkildfa, Fragm. hist. arab., p. 82, 9, cf. p. 124, 3. 

« Al-Tabari, III, p. 455; al-Mas'ndl, YII, p. 369. cf, Fragm. hist. arab., 
pp. 341, 4, 415 penult. [Cf. also R. Basset, La Banat So’dd, Algiers, 1910, pp. 
30-1, and 'Burda' in El 2nd ed.] 

7 Fragm . hist arab., pp. 208, penult, 2S3, 5. It seems a fable that the 

Umayyads already owned this treasure (al-Mas'hdl, V, p. iSS, 8, Ibn Hisham, 
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by them at the first paying of homage by their subjects, 1 at all 
festive occasions, at solemn, and also martial, events. 2 In particular, 
they appeared wrapped in this sacred relic while performing the 
public salat before the community. 3 At important state functions, 
when the mantle was not used as clothing it was spread in front of 
the caliph. 4 It was quite different with the Umayyads: the king of 
this dynasty did not consider it inappropriate to appear in full 
military armour for the 'id service. 6 The bur da was meant to indicate 
that the ‘Abbasids were the true caliphs and successors of the 
Prophet: it was to represent the theocratic character of their call- [ 55 ] 
phate and to prove the exclusive right of the possessor of this relic 
to the theocratic office, as against other pretenders. The prince and 
poet 'Abd Allah b. al-Mu'tazz used this argument in order to refute 
the claims of the 'Alids. 6 

The ‘Abbasids surrounded their sceptre with a theocratic nimbus. 
They spoke of 'the light of the caliphate' 7 and even of 'the light of 
prophecy' which shines from the forehead of the prince. 8 It was said, 
in these very words: ‘Harun al-Rashid permitted himself to be 
praised with things by which only the prophets were praised; 
he did not disapprove of it and did not refuse it.' 9 Zealous admirers 
when mentioning the caliphs use the eulogy 10 which otherwise is 
permissible only after the name of the Prophet and is applied also to 
‘All and the ‘Alids only by some zealous Shfites. Special blessing is 


1 Probably also in earlier times, but my evidence for it is only from the 
year 622 {enthronement of al-?ahir, after the report of an eye-witness in al- 
Suyfiti, Ta'rikh, p. 11, 9. 

* Recueil Seldj II, p. 237, 5. 

* During the flooding of Baghdad {466) the caliph al-Qa’im held a public 
prayer of expiation, wrapped in the bur da and carrying the qad\b\ Ibn al- 
Athlr, X, p. 34. 

4 Recueil Seldj., II, p. 13, penult,: wa-biyadihi al-burda wa’l-qadlb. 

8 Yazld b. al-Walid; al-SuyUf:!, Ta’rlkh, p. 98, 4, bottom. 

4 Qu £b al-Din, Chron . Mehka , p. 154, 8. [Diwdn, Cairo, 1831, p. 6, 15]. The 
pro-*Alid poet §afi al-Dln al-Hilll (d. 750) refuted the poem of Ibn al-Mu'tazz 
in a poem composed in the same rhyme-form and the same metre; from it the 
points of controversy between the ‘Abb&sids and the 'Alids can be seen; al- 
Kutubi, Fawat al-Wafaydt, I, pp, 243 f. 

7 Ishaq al-MawJpili, Agh. t V. p. 116, 7. 

8 Recueil Seldj., II, p. 237, 4. 

* Agh, XII, p, 18, 8 from the bottom. 

10 Amir al-mu'minln salawdt Allah *alayhi , Recueil Seldj., II, p. 240, ult. 


ed. Guidi, p. 6, 7 from below, ZDMG, X p. 448, note 4); certain of which was 
made up to prove its genuineness. At any rate, it is certain that the burda 
is never met with in the Umayyad period as one of the insignia of the ruler. 

8 These insignia were carried off by Seljuk enemies under the caliph al- 
Mustarshid, Recueil de textes relatives d Vhistoire des Seldjoucides, ed. Houtsma, 
II, p. 242, 1. 
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said to emanate from the personal appearance and presence of the 
caliph. 1 

Adherence to this sacred person is an integral element in Muslim 
belief. 'He who does not cling to the amln Allah , “the confidant of 
God"—by which the caliph is to be understood 2 —will not benefit by 
the five $alawat. >z For the caliph of patriarchal times the epithet 
‘the best of the Qurayshites’ was sufficient 4 (Abu Bakr refused even 
[ 56 1 this on his accession), 5 but the 'Abbasids have their court poets give 
them a title which was otherwise applied only to the Prophet: 6 'the 
best of all creatures’. 7 Eventually the caliphs hear this epithet 
so often that they apply it to themselves in their own speeches. 8 

The Umayyads were overthrown by them because of their god¬ 
lessness and opposition to religion; 9 this political upheaval, which in 
the first instance was effected by Abu Muslim—the man with the 
‘cudgel for the unbelievers' 10 —was meant primarily to be the 
establishment of the pillar of din . 11 The new dynasty became intoler¬ 
ant towards the practice of other religions and this marks a morally 
retrogressive step in comparison with the Umayyads. 12 The repre¬ 
sentatives of the new regime give themselves the appearance, at 
least outwardly, of having come to inaugurate government regime 

1 There are many examples of this in the passages of the Seljuq chronicle of 
Tmad al-Din al-Katib al-I^fahani (see al-Bundarf, ed. Houtsma), in which the 
caliph, who was a powerless shadow at the time of the events narrated in this 
chronicle, now and then appears, e.g. barakat barakatihi, II, p. 289, ult. 0 . 

2 Wo meet this title also in the earliest times (address of the poet Hawdha 
to 'Umar I, Kkizanat aUAddb, I, p. 166, 23) and in respect of the Umayyad 
ruler; al-Mas'udl, V, p. 309, r, 458, 6; also of the Umayyads in Spain, aVlqd, 
II, p. 3G0, 11, 21. 

? Al-Namirl, of the caliph Hartrn a 3 -Rashid: Man lam yakun bi*amlni'llahi 
mu'tasiman fadaysa bi'l-salawati*l-khamsi yantafi'u, Agh ., XVII, p. 142, 3; 
the first heuristic is given differently in Agh., XII, p. 20, 13. 

4 ‘ Umaru Khayru Qurayshin ; Ab£t lian. Din., p. 190, 11. 

5 Wa-lastu bikhayrikum, Tab., I, p. 1829, 3. 

6 Even the Prophet rejects, according to a tradition, this address, which is 
to be reserved for Ibrahim Only. AbQ DawQd, II, p. 173. During pagan times 
this title was much used in panegyric qa$ldas, aTNabigha, 18:5; *Abd YaghOth, 
Agh., XV, p. 75, 23: khayr al-bariyyatz wdlidan warahfan (cf. Zuhayr, 4:4s* 
Landberg p. 146, v. 2: khayri'l-budati wa-sayyidi* l-hadri ) and in Islamic poetry 
this free usage which the old poet had made of the title still finds echo, e.g. 
Ibn Hisham p. 801, 1; Agh., XI, p. 68, 21; cf. YSqht, II, p. 886, 2. 

7 With reference to al-Amln, Agh., XXI, p. 17, 7, to al-Mutawakkil, Yaqflt, 
II, p. 87,21; cf. Tab, II, p, 2098,13. 

a Al-Qa'im says: nahnu Banu*l- Abbas khayru*Unas, Recueil seldj. ed. Hout- 
sma, p. 20, 17. 

3 Abu Ilan. Din., p. 367, 18; al-Ya'qiibi, II, p. 427, 15. 

10 Cf. Houtsma, ‘Bih'afrid’, in WZKM, III, p. 36; cf. for kafir kubat, Agh., 
IV, p. 93, 21; van Guelder, Mochtdr, de valsche profeet, p. 73. 

11 Agh., XXI, p. 87, 2: wa-shidta rukna’l-dini . 

12 See an example in my article, ZD MG, XXXVIII, p, 674. 
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in the spirit of the Prophet and the old caliphs. ‘The amir al-mu* 
minin Muhammed has revived the sunna of the Prophet with 
regard to what is permitted, what forbidden’; thus the poet Marwan 
b. Abi Hafsa, a client of the Umayyad Marwan b, al-Hakam, praises 
the caliph al-Mahdi, and the latter was pleased to hear the compli¬ 
ment. The princely reward of 60>000 dirham and exquisite clothes 
were the reward of the poet for the panegyric of which this line is 
the climax. 1 Apart from ‘Umar II, such a poem could not have been 
dedicated to any Umayyad; but al-Mahdl was not the only ‘Abbasid 
to whom such praise could be applied. 2 

The princes were keen to exhibit practical piety in this sense. [57] 
Haughty behaviour seems to have been found only amongst the 
first of the ‘Abbasids and the Barmakids contributed much to that. 

But it is almost impossible to imagine, in reference to an Umayyad, 
the humility said to have been shown by al-Mutawakkil, a monster of 
cruelty and vengefulness. When this caliph pontificated before the 
assembled people at the Feast of the end of Ramadan, the population 
were extraordinarily enthusiastic in their homage and thronged to a 
depth of four miles to pay homage to the caliph as he entered the 
mosque. When he returned to his palace he put a handful of dust 
upon his head, 3 saying: T have'seen the cheering crowds and it 
befits me now to be humble before God/ 4 

These caliphs submitted to the divine law even in respect of their 
own persons, just as they required this of their subjects. Only under 
the ‘Abbasids was it possible to award the epithet ‘god-fearing' to the 
caliph. 5 Even as early as in his time al-Mansur allowed a case that 
one of his subjects brought against him to be decided by a judge of 
the religious law. Few of the princes of the Umayyad dynasty 
would have tolerated that, and a comparatively unbiased historian 
of the two dynasties comments on this incident that the imams 
excel the kings (probably meaning the Umayyad princes, see above, 
p. 40) in that they willingly subordinate themselves to the or¬ 
dinances of religious law {bil-tawddu ila aw amir al-shari a) * This 
must have enhanced their aura of religiousness. 

It is true that during the full flowering of ‘Abbasid rule the court 
at Baghdad was not less gay than the Umayyad court at Damascus; 
though even in this place of joy the pietist spirit takes hold—in the 
harem of Zubayda (wife of Harun al-Rashid) a hundred odalisques 

1 Agh. t IX, p. 45, 20: ahya amlru'l-mu'minlna Muhammadun*sunana’l- 
nabiyyi hardmalia wa-Jialalaha. 

* AI-Mutawakkil, above. 

8 Cl. ZDMG , XLJI, p. 590, note 3. 

4 Al-Tabari, III, p. 1455. 

6 Abo Nuwas, in Fakhr al-DIn al-Hazi, in Freyta %'sChrestom. Arab p. 87, 3 
from the bottom. 

• Fragm . hist . arab p. 269, 9. 

C 
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hum the Koran "like a hive of bees' 1 —in general little attention 
is paid to the punctilio of the law. There is gay song and hold 
drinking; while theologians dispute the hadd of drinking wine the 

[ 58 ] emir of the true believers and his courtiers indulge with singing 
girls and gay persons in the forbidden beverage. 2 The caliph al- 
Mutawakkil, who re-established the orthodox dogma which his 
predecessors had impaired, was an immoderate drinker in his own 
palace. 3 Kremer has described this side of Baghdad court life in a 
vivid picture to which we refer readers. 4 But it must be remembered 
that side by side with the inner life of the court there is, in com¬ 
fortable contrast, a quickening religious interest, such as was in¬ 
conceivable before, and yet diametrically opposed to this way of life. 
In public and particularly in official life the religious law had to be 
strictly followed. Under the Umayyad caliphs a wine feast could be 
held even in the mosque; 5 but this was unthinkable under the 
‘Abbasids. The caliph who leads a gay life with his courtiers does 
not extend it beyond his palace. To the outside world he wishes to 
be the imam, a representative of religious dignity and to carry out, 
and have carried out, the religious laws. 6 The caliph al-Qahir (320-2) 
who took strict measures against wine drinkers, singers, and singing 
girls 'was hardly ever found sober'. 7 There were people who did not 
overlook the hypocrisy implied in such behaviour: They (the caliphs 
and their courtiers) drink wine while imposing legal punishment 
upon other drinkers'—thus Sufyan ahThawri is said to have charac¬ 
terized the religious state of affairs in an outspoken epistle to Harun 
al-Rashid. 8 A poet says: 'While his (Ibn Abi Du wad's) companions 
drink into the early hours of the morning they profoundly investigate 
the problem of whether the Koran is created/ 9 

A strong interest in problems of religious doctrine is patronized 
from above. It is typical that even during a drinking bout religious 
matters {ft amr al-din wa'l-madhdhib) are discussed. 10 Even the most 
liberal-minded among the 'Abbasid caliphs, such as al-Ma’mun, 
demonstrate their liberalism by fostering religious and dogmatic 

[59] speculation. Al-Ma'mun himself is said to have written some 

1 AbnT-Mahasin, I, p. 632, 3f. 

2 Scenes such as Agk.> XXI, p. 239, top, are among many such depictions 
of tills time. 

* See the story in Fragtn. hist . arab., p. 554, bottom, not to mention other 
examples. 

* Culturgesch II, pp. 62-86. 

c AbttT-Mahasin, I, p. 242. 

8 Cf. Aug. Muller, JsL, I, pp. 470, 537. 

7 AbuT-Mahasin, II, p. 254. 

8 Al-Ghazall in al-Damiri (s.v. al-faras), II, p. 256, 1. 

9 In al-SuyUtL Ta’rtkh, p. 142, 3. 

10 Agh., VI, p. 179. 
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theological treatises. 1 The apparently liberal teachings which the 
'fanatical good sense' (a phrase of Karl Hase's) 2 emanating from the 
caliph's court wishes to establish, are spread by means of religious 
fanaticism; not in the name of freedom of thought but in the belief 
that these teachings correspond to orthodox dogma. 3 In the same 
way their iconoclastic colleagues in Byzantium declared war against 
the worship of images, not so much from motives of common sense 
but in the name of the orthodox dogma. The inquisitors of liberalism 
were possibly even more appalling than their literalist brethren; 
their fanaticism is certainly more repugnant than that of their 
imprisoned and maltreated victims. 

The Umayyad prince had a worldly education. From the Islamic 
point of view some of the princes‘were such as to make them utterly 
unsuitable to lead the community in prayer and their testimony 
invalid in the sense of the religious law. 4 It must have been a 
peculiar atmosphere in which ahWalld II grew up, who hardly no 
years after the Prophet answered the threats of the Koran against 
'the stubborn opponents' (14:8,9) 6 by making the Koran the target 
for his arrows, saying: 

You hurl threats against the stubborn opponent, well then, I am a 

stubborn opponent myself. 

When you appear before God at the day of resurrection just say: 

My Lord, al-Walld has tom me up. 6 

In these people Arab paganism had survived. The theological 
element has a large part in the education of ‘Abbasid princes. Al- 
Ma'mun had to listen to lectures by fuqahd ' and muhaddithtn , 7 and 
this explains his continued interest for the finer points of Mu'tazilite 
dogma. When Harun al-Rashid heard of the great work of Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani on the Islamic law of war, he sent the 
princes with their tutors to hear the lectures in which the author [ 60 ] 
delivered the contents of the book. 8 The ‘Abbasids' interest in 
canonical studies increased in the same measure as their political 

1 Fihrist, p. xi6. 

* Handbuch der proiestantischen Polemik (ist ed.), p. 321. 

* Cf. ZDMG, XLI, p. 68, bottom. , 

4 Fragm . hist arab., p. 131, 5 from the bottom. 

5 Pious people seem to have applied this phrase from the Koran to him, al- 
Mas'adi, V, p. 360, ult., as well as to Yazld I, Abh Hanifa Dinaw., p. 279, 11, 
to Mu‘a\viya I, al-Mas'hdi, V, p. 99 , 4 , aild to al-Pfajjaj, ibid., p. 337, ult. 

* Al-Mas'fidi, VI, p. 10, [ed. F. Gabrieli, in JRSO , 1934, P- 4*. no. 27]. There 
are interesting facts about the freedom in religious matters of these Umayyads 
in Agh., VI, p. 141, Fragm . hist. arab. } p. 114. 

7 Al-Ya'qhbl, II, p. ^or, 3; cf. Fragm . hist arab p. 321, rr. 

8 Al-Sarakhsi in the introduction to his Sharfy K. aUSiyar aUKdbir , fol. 5a., 
ft P -4 J 
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influence was taken away by governors and usurpers. 1 The less they 
were true kings the more they became imams. The less they had their 
say in temporal affairs the more they adopted pompous theocratic 
titles and granted high-sounding epithets (atqab) to their vassals 
and followers. 2 These alqdb were conferred by decree 3 and the same 
method was followed in adding a new one to existing honorary 
titles. 4 

Why do I see the Banu’l-'Abbas invent so many kunyas and 

honorary titles? 

Few are the drachmas in the hands of our caliph; therefore he 

presents people with titles. 5 

Then was their custom ridiculed by the poet Abu Bakr al- 
KharizmI 6 7 in the fourth century. This example shows that at the 
time when the caliphs had to give up their worldly pov T ers in favour 
of upstart vassals the poets dared to ridicule even the throne. Abu 
Ya'll b. al-Habbariyya (d. 504), 7 who himself had the by-name of 
al-'Abbasi, called the caliph in a satirical sketch: 'the poor Muqtadi, 
without brains, understanding, or feeling.’ 8 

Historians of literature report of a Baghdad poet of the fifth 
century, Hibat Allah b. al-Fadl b. al-Qattan (d. 498), that nobody 
could escape his ridicule, la al-khalifa wa-ld ghayruhu , 'neither the 
caliph nor anybody else/ 9 

[ 61 ] Among the signs of the enhanced theocratic dignity of 'Abbasid 
rulers the most suggestive is the fact that the title khalifat Allah , 
'representative of God' (which occurs also earlier) 10 and other 
synonymous designations became more and more general, even 

1 A historian expresses this state of affairs: the caliph was maJikum *alayhi , 
additamenta to Ibn Khallikan, ed„ Wiistenfeld, I, p. 34, 2. 

1 Ibn Khaldfin, Muqaddima , pp. 190 ff.; ZDMG, XXVIII, p. 306; Kremer, 
Geschichte der kerrschenden Ideen [des I slams: Der Gottesbegriff, die Prophetie, 
und Staatsidee, Leipzig, 1868], p. 417. [See also al-BirOnl, al-Athdr al-Bdqiya, 
pp. 132 f., quoted by A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Isldms, p, 133.] 

5 Cf. Derenbourg, Ousama ibn Mounhidh an imir Syrien, etc. I, p. 15, note 2. 

4 Al-Baydn al-Mughrib , I r p. 283. Later it happened that after the father's 
death the son inherited the laqab of the latter, as is seen in Ibn Abl U§aybi‘a, 
II, pp. 26, 109 (fourth century Egypt). 

* Part I, p. 242. 

« Yatlmat aUDahr, IV, p. 145: md ll ra'aytu BanW Abbasi qad fatafyu} 
mina’l-kuna wa-mina'l-alqabi abwdbd * qalla’l-dardhimu fl haffay khalifatina 
jhdhdd fa* anfaqa fi^-aqwdmi alqdbd . 

7 Cf. for his poetical work Derenbourg, Escur, I, p. 318, no. 474. {al-Sddih 
wa*l~Bughim, see GAL I, p. 293, 51 , p. 447]. 

8 RecueilSeldj.j ed. Houtsma, II, p. 65, ix. 

9 Al-Kutubl, Fawat al-Wafayat, II, p. 314, 25. 

10 Regarding ‘Uthman, Hasson b. Thabit, Dlwdn , p. 98, 15. ed, Hirschfeld, 

XX, 9.] 
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popular. 1 When the Umayyads used this pretentious title 2 it was 
merely intended to convey the unlimited power of the ruler. Under 
the 'Abbasids 3 the title was filled with theocratic content in accord¬ 
ance with their general view of the nature and duties of the cali¬ 
phate. 4 The 'Abbasid caliphs considered themselves to be the 
representatives of 'God’s rule on earth’ 5 and even as 'God’s shadow on 
earth’. The ruler was to personify the power of which it was taught: 
al-sultanu zilluUahi fil-ardi ya’wi ilayhi kullu malhufin , 'the govern¬ 
ment is God’s shadow on earth, all those troubled find refuge in it.’ 6 
What this sentence attributed to the Prophet taught about the 
institution of secular authority, the 'Abbasids eagerly referred to [ 62 ] 
their own person, 7 As late as the eighth century the puppet caliph 
of Egypt guarded by the Mamluk sultans is addressed in a ridiculous 
document of homage as 'God’s lieutenant on earth’ (na’ib Allah 
H ardihi). 8 From the 'Abbasid caliphs these pompous theocratic 

1 In the Arabian Nights , 894, Bulaq, ed, 1279, IV, p. 198, 7, 5 from the 
bottom, Maryam al-Zunnariyya is made to address the caliph Hariin as 
khalifat Allah fi ardihi; it is unnecessary to seek a polemic meaning in this 
(ZDMG, XXXIV, p. 613). 

2 Miskin aI-DarimI J s address to the Umayyads assembled round Mu'awiya I 
is typical, Banl Khulafd'i-llahi, Agh., XVIII, p. 71, penult. According 
to al-Tabari, II, p. 78, 10, the poet IJaritha b. Badr addressed Mu'awiya I by 
this title; cf. al-Mas'fldl, V, pp. 105, 1, 152, 7, 330, 6 ('Abd al-Malik); in a song 
of the camel-drivers ‘Abd al-Malik is called khalifat Allah , Agh., XV, p. 6, 12. 

® Agh,, III, p. 95, 5; IX p. 44, 4; XXI p. 128, 5; al-Mawardl, ed. Enger, p. 22: 
imam al-muslimln wa-khalifat rabb al-alamln\ aU'Iqd , III, p. 30, 3 from the 
bottom; cf. ibid, p. 32, 14. HI, P* 21 77 > 9 : h 1 an edict of Mu'tadid the 
'Abbasids are called: khulafa‘ Allah wa-a'immat aUhudd. 

* Only later is this title found inadmissible by theologians in an entirely 
theoretical discussion. Al-Nawawi, who devotes a paragraph of his Manthurdt, 
fol. 32a, to this question, finds that it is not permissible to use this title; only 
Adam and David, who are called this in the Koran, have a claim to it. Ibn 
Khaldhn also discusses this controversial question in an account of his theory 
of the caliphate, Muqaddima , p. 159, ult. 

6 Tab., Ill, p. 426, 16; al-Man$£ir says of himself: innama and sulfdn Allah 
fl ardihi . 

* In al-Shaybanl, K. al-Siyar, fol. Sb [I, p, 15.] = WJL, XL, p. 50, no. 24, 
this sentence; according to Ansab aUAshraf, p. 33, top, the Umayyad 'Abd 
al-Malik already makes use of this saying, but it may be assumed that a later 
opinion has been here dated back to an earlier period.[ Cf. Goldziher, 'Du sens 
propre des expressions Ombre de Dieu, etc.% RHR t XXXV (1837)]. 

7 Al-Mas'hdl, VII, p. 278, pill Allah al-mamdild baynahu wa-bayna khalqihi ; 
cf. ibid, VIII, p. 135; al-pill al-imdml, Recueil seldj ., II, p, 242, 2; cf. al-Tha- 
‘alibi, ZDMG, V, p. 180, no. 12. The ShTites call their pahib al-zamdn thus, 
Kashkul, p, 88, ro. 

* Al-Suyhtl, Ta'rlhh, p. 198, penult. (Fakhr al-Din al-Razi calls Muhammed 
in a passage of his Wa$iyya in Ibn Abl U?aybi'a, II, p. 28, g, naib Allah), This 
title was given as easily as that of 'shadow of God\ Not only the sultans of 
Morocco but also Indian princelets call themselves 'lieutenants of God' 

[ Verspreide Geschriften, ii, p. 20S]. Snouck Hurgronje, Kritik der Beginselen 
v.V.d.B,, 2nd part, p. 68. 
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titles, which must have appeared to contemporaries the emptier 
the less of real power corresponded to them, were at all times 
and in all countries transferred to the real temporal rulers 1 and 
were even applied to minor princelets by flattering courtiers. 2 
The Ottoman sultans were, as the protagonists of Islam, thought 
to have a special claim for adopting these titles of the old 
caliphs, 3 just as the name khalifat Allah was transferred to 
them. 4 

Out of the wide field of political sovereignty the 'Abbasid ruler 
had to be satisfied with the sadly reduced privilege of having his 
name put on coins and hearing it resound from the pulpits {aUsikka 
wa'l-khutba). Al-Mutf (334-63) finds himself in such a position that 
he is able to answer Bakhtiyar when he came to ask the caliph for 
funds to fight disturbances in the capital: Tn the circumstances I 
am living in, when I have no right or say over the income of the state, 
I am not obliged to provide the means for the Muslim's welfare; 
this duty falls to those who have the power, I possess nothing 
beyond the khntba / 5 But even this last vestige of outward mani¬ 
festation of rule had ceased by that time to indicate the power of the 
ruler, as had happened under the Umayyads (cf. above, p. 50). 
The humiliated caliph was unable to appear personally in the place 
of assembly at the head of his people in order to perform the sacred 
rites, and al-Radi (322-9) was the last to ascend the minbar * 
Thus 'coin 1 * and ‘ khntba 9 soon became synonyms for ridiculous 


1 The Persian poet Sa'di bestows this title upon the Ilkhan { sdya-'i-khuda) 
ZDMG , IX, p. 135 v. So. [. Kulliyydt , ed, FurQghi, section gasa’id, p. 41, ultj 
as well as upon the Atabeg Muzafiar al-Dln b, Sa'd b. Zengi (Giilistan, dlbdja , 
ed. Gladwin, p. 7, 10). The Tartar prince Oljaytu (in Fleischer, Leip. Cat 
p. 352a), in the same way as the later Tatar conqueror Muhammad Shay ban: 
is called by Ins panegyrist Hngri sdyasi and khalifa-i-Rajtmdn {Die Schej- 
bamade , ed. V&mbery, p. 22, v. 27, cf. ftil-i-kuhda, ibid. p. 266, v. 103}. The 
same title was also given to the Mamluk sultan in Egypt, al-IIasan al-'Abbasi, 
Athar al-Uwalfi Tartib al-Duwaf'p. 69. 

2 The Nasrid prince in Andalusia was called thus, M. J. Muller, Geschichte 
der westlichen Araber , p. 15, 8. The modern philologist Paris abShidyaq ad¬ 
dresses the Bey of Tunis: fill al-ilahi ZDMG, V, p. 252, v. 52. 

5 The conqueror of Constantinople, Sultan Muhammad II, is called zill 
Allah ‘ ala* 4 -*dlamfn in the introduction to his work (ed. Cairo p. 3, r8) by 
Mullah KhCja-zade (father of the famous Tashkdpril-zadc) who wrote, com¬ 
missioned by the sultan, a dogmatic-polemic work entitled Tahdfut aUFcdd- 
sifa modelled on al-Gazali's work of the same title. Cf. also Qufcb al-Dln, 
Chron . d . Si Mekka , pp. 4, 3 from the bottom; 6, 9, 17; 330, 12; ZDMG, XIII, 
p. 179, 21; XV, p. 319, 3, from the bottom; XLII, p. 577, v. 24; Melanges 
orient. (Paris, 1883), p. 83, penult, II (188 6), p. 75. 

4 Fleischer, Kleiner e Sc hr if ten. III, p. 112. 

5 I bn al-Athlr, VIII, p, 222, ann. 361. 

6 AbGT-Mahasin, II, p. 294, 4 [al-TanGkhi, Nishwar al-Mufiadara, II, 

p. 196; Ibn al-Athirp. 319]. 
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formality and empty pretence 1 'because, just as the names of the 
real rulers (once even that of a woman who was able to call herself 
‘queen of the Muslims', malikai al-musUmm) 2 3 appeared next to those 
of the caliphs on the coinage, so they were also mentioned from the 
pulpit. 8 The imam compensates for the gradual decay of all his 
worldly power by unctuous exhortations 4 * which he addresses to the 
incomparably mightier vassals in his capacity as religious head; [ 64 ] 
investing the vassal with the investiture valued by the latter 6 be¬ 
cause the imam's sanction gives him an increased status before the 
people. The recognition of the vassal's power is accepted as un¬ 
disputed fact even by the caliphs, who at the most still have the 
role of arbiter when there are disputes between various local rulers. 6 
This office is exercised by the caliph in his capacity of spiritual head 
of Islam. Gradually the ruler is displaced by the pontifex and the 
representatives of this dignity increasingly emphasize the spiritual 
character of their office, which impressed the people who had always 
shown a tendency to consider the caliph’s person as especially 
favoured by God's grace. 7 

The belief that the person of the caliph was a support to the 
order of the universe was much fostered. It was believed, despite the 
frequent experience of the caliph being murdered, that if he were 
killed it would disturb the course of nature, the sun would darken, 
rain would fall and all vegetation wither, 6 Even the mighty vassals 

1 Towards the end of the Baghdad rule their originated the proverb: qani'a 
fulan bi’l-sikka wa’l-khutba 'he was satisfied with the coin and khutba,* i.e. he is 

master of something only in name, but has in reality no say; al-Fakhri, p. 38. 

3 In the seventh century, the Egyptian princess Shajarat aTDurr; for such a 
dinar (in the British Museum) see Bulletin de Vlnstitut egypfien , series 2, no. 9 
(1888), pp. 114 fi. 

* Examples of the sihka are afforded by the observation of coins of such 
local rulers; I mention as example JRAS, 1886, p. 515. The first whose name 
was mentioned with that of a caliph in Baghdad in the khutba was the BGyid 
r Adud al-Dawla, Ibn al-Athlr, VIII, p, 229, ann. 367. [ed. Thomb, VIII, _p. 

229], A Buyid boasts: Asmauna fl-wajhi knlli dirham in jwa -fawqa kulli 
minbarin li-khdtibi (Yatlmat al-Dahr, II, p, 6), In the provinces the regent's 
name was also mentioned in the khutba before the date given above. Al- 
Mutanabbi says of Sayf al-Dawla that his name sounded from all pulpits, was 
missing from no dinar or dirham (Rosen-Girgas, Arab. Chrestotn., p. 544, v. 9). 

In the capital the privilege of the caliphs seems to have been respected for 
longer. Interesting details about the circumstances in Egypt are to be found 
in al-SuyUtx, Ta’rlkh , p. 200, 14; Athar al-Uwal, pp, 119-20. 

4 E.g. RecueilSeldj II, p. 174, bottom. 

6 See the account in Kremer’s Herrschenden Ideen, pp. 417 f. Muslim princes 
reigning in far-away countries asked for investiture even from the Egyptian 
'Abb&sids; an interesting account is in Ibn Battuta, I, pp. 364 ff. 

• E.g. in Freytag, Chrestom , arab. p. 113, 11; ZDMG, VIII, p. 819. 

7 According to Fragm. hist, arab., p. 101, ri, the people believed even at an 
early date in the superstition that the caliph was immune from plague. 

8 Al-Fakhrl, p. 166, 
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who in reality held the caliph a prisoner, seem to have attached to 
the latter's person some sort of awe, as Ibn Khaldun says: yadinuna 
bi-ia'ati'l-khallfaii tabarrukan , i.e. they profess obedience to the 
caliph hoping to gain thereby religious blessing. 1 * They thus hesi¬ 
tated to attack the powerless inmate of the caliph's palace at Bagh¬ 
dad and considered opposition to him as ill-omened (shu’m). 2. It 
was thought that to go to war against the imam was tantamount to 
fighting God. 3 Only thanks to such superstitious fear did the vestiges 
of the caliph's authority survive until Hulagu Khan had the last 
Arab ruler at Baghdad executed. Then it was seen that in the words 
of the Persian poet Sa'di—'the Tigris continued on its normal course 
at Baghdad even without caliphs/ 4 * 

[ 65 ] These conditions begin to prevail during the third century and 
become more firmly entrenched in relation to the development of 
political affairs. The decline of power is matched by the increase of 
theological interests. At the court of the caliph al-Muhtadl (255) the 
theologians—these being the akl al-ilm —are the most respected 
persons . b Al-Mustazhir (487-512) compensates for the superior 
power of his Seljuk vassals by having the theologian Abu Bakr 
al-Shashl al-Qaffal write a work on the points of difference among 
the madhdhib aUfiqh, which also bears his name {al-Mustazhiri) ; 6 
he also commissioned al-Gazali to prepare an exposition of the 
teachings of the Ta'limiyya. 7 In the year 516 the successor of this 
prince attends the theological lectures of Abu'l-Futuh al-Isfara'Inl. 8 
In order to gain an idea of the interference of the caliph in 
affairs at the end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth century 
it is enough to consider the administrative activities of caliph 
al-Qadir billahi (381-422). This ruler is chosen because he was said 
to have strengthened the central government; he is said to have 
diminished the influence of Turks and Daylamites, to have revived 
the authority of the caliphate and to have known how to command 
obedience and respect. 9 But in the varied destinies of his empire his 
influence is nowhere to be encountered. The historian whose words 
were just quoted could give no other examples of the administrative 

1 Ibn Khaldtin, Muqaddima, p. 174, 9. 

* Recueil seldj., II, p. 152, 21; 236, 9. 

5 Ibid, p. 247, nit. 

4 Gulisldn, VIII, no. 105, ed. Gladwin, p. 249. 

6 Al-Ya'qubi, II, p. 617, 9. 

8 Cairo Cat. Ill, p. 224; Hilyat al- Ulamd* fi Madhdhib al-Fuqahd [GAL I, 
p. 489,51, p. 679]. 

7 JA., 1S77, 1 , p. 42 [ed. Goldziher, Streitschrift des Gazallgegen die. Batinijja* 
Sekle, (Leiden, 1916)]. 

8 ZD MG, XLI, p. 64, note 3. Al-MuqtafI (530-55} goes even further. 
(Recueil Seldj.> II, p. 216) as the pupil of an eloquent theologian. 

9 Ibn al-Athir, IX, p. 155. 
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measures of this caliph, praised, as energetic, than the following. He 
reprimanded the Mu'tazilites and Slix'ites and other dogmatic 
dissenters (arbdb al-maqaldt) j 1 in a written decree he forbade Buyid 
Jalal al-Dawla to let the drums be beaten during the canonical 
prayers, though this decree had to be revoked 2 and his successor 
was forced to grant the title malik al-muluk to this Buyid (even the 
theologians were not allowed to object); 3 and a preacher who 
pronounced the khufba in incorrect form was subjected to discip- [66] 
linary investigation. 4 * The caliph himself wrote a book on Sunnite 
belief. 6 

The less real power the Baghdad court had, the more did the 
theologians ponder on the canonical law of the state, which so 
beautifully delineated the powers of the caliph in a theoretically 
definitive way at a time when the caliphate in fact had only the 
ideal character of imam. It was at this time that al-Mawardl com¬ 
piled his classical handbook of public law. 6 It is true that he had to 
take the circumstances of his time into account and devote a 
paragraph to the question of the status of the caliphate of a ruler 
'who is hindered in exercising his. rights and one of whose assistants 
seized power in order to administer independently the affairs of 
state, without, however, open rebellion against the caliph/ 7 


VII 

From the above account it is evident that the rule of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty favoured the development of religious law'' and the cultiva¬ 
tion of public law in the religious spirit, during the time of its 
flowering as well as in the epoch of its decline when the troubled 
circumstances of the time gave more and more scope for the influence 
of pietist elements. At the apogee of tills dynasty, when its repre¬ 
sentatives exercised full power of government, 8 development in this 

1 A.H. 40S, ibid, p. 114, 

* A.H. 418, ibid. p. 135. 

* A.H. 429, ibid p. 171; cf. Enger, De vita et scriptis Maverdii commentafio 
(Bonn, 1851), pp. 2 f. 

* Ibn al-Athlr, IX, p. 14 8. 

* Ibid., p. 155: §annafa kitdban 'aid madhhabi’l-sunnati . The contents of this 
work are more closely defined by Ibn al-Salah in al-Suyfiti's Tarlkh , p. 165: 
‘He discussed in it the excellences of the companions, the unbelief of the 
Mu'tazilites and those who teach the created nature of the Koran; this book 
was read every Friday in the assembly of the A^iab ahHadith in the Jami' 
al-Mahdl in the presence of many listeners.' 

6 The points of view of this system of public law are set out in Kremer’s 
Hcrrschcnden Ideen> pp, 420 ff. [Cf. H. A. R. Gibb, 'AhMawardi’s Theory of 
the Caliphate/ Studies in the Civilization of Islam , pp. 151 ff.] 

7 Constituiioncs politicoes ed. Enger, p. 30, bottom. 

* It is reported in the name of the contemporary Muhammad b. Salam of 
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[ 67 ] sense was encouraged by a stressing of the religious character which 
the caliph assumed in contrast to their predecessors. It was in 
accordance with this religious spirit that theologians of the epoch 
adopted an attitude of instruction towards the court and, corres¬ 
pondingly, the rulers gave, in accordance with that instruction, a 
religious bias to the administration of law and government. Malik b. 
Anas addressed a letter to Harun al-RashTd 1 containing exhortations 
and advice (it seems that this letter is preserved in a manuscript 
in the Escurial). 2 The same caliph asked the theologian Abu Yusuf, 
a most eminent pupil of Abu Hanifa, to furnish him with a memor¬ 
andum about the regulation of taxes and the administration of the 
state in order to put a stop to the arbitrariness which had prevailed 
under the Umayyad rulers. The caliph's invitation is no longer 
extant but when the book in which Abu Yusuf attempted to carry 
out the task is studied, the points of view prevalent in public life 
at that time become evident. He exhorts the amir al-Mu'minm 3 
as follows: T recommend that you guard what God has entrusted to 
your vigilance and watch over what God has given into your care; 
you should pay regard in these things only to Him. If you act 
contrary to this, the smooth paths of right guidance will become 
rough for you, your eyes will lose the light and the traces will he 
blotted out, so that the easy roads will narrow and you will approve 
what is objectionable and object to what should be approved. Fight 
with your own soul as one who is fighting for victory for its own good, 
not its disadvantage. For the shepherd who loses part of his flock 
must make up what Iris negligence has damaged. . . . Beware, then, 
that your flock does not come to harm, because the owner of the flock 
may demand compensation from you for the damage and indemnify 
himself out of your wages for what you have lost. A building must 
be supported before it collapses. What you do for those given by 
God into your care will be to your advantage; what you neglect will 
be to your disadvantage. Therefore do not forget to be the caretaker 

1 Fihrist, p. 199, 4« 

2 Derenbourg, Escur., I, P.3S4, no. 556, 3 [Ed. Bfilaq, 1311, GAL I, p, 186; the 
authenticity of the text is, however, uncertain, cf. El, s.v. "Malik b. Anas.'] 

3 K . al-Kharaj p. 3, bottom. 


the caliph al-Man§fir: The caliph was asked whether after having obtained so 
many wordly goods there was anything desirable that remained. To this he 
was said to have answered: T have still one unsatisfied wish: to be seated upon 
a niatfaba surrounded by students of tradition, while the famulus {mustamll, 
cf, Kremer, Gedichte des Ldbyd, p. 28; Ibn Baslikuwal, p. 201, top; al-TusI, 
Shi'a Books, p. 21, n) [al-Sam'anl, Adah al-Imla 1 wa’l-Istimla*, ed. Weisweiler, 
Leiden, 1952; M. Weisweiler, ‘Das Amt des Mustang', Oriens, 4 (1951), pp, 
27 ff.] asks me: "Whom have you mentioned here, may God be merciful to 
you?', i.e. he wishes to teach tradition. Al-Suyfitu, Ta'rlkh , p, 104, 12. Almost 
literally the same is, however, told of al-Ma'mtln, ibid., p. 131, 23. 
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of the affairs of those whose welfare God has entrusted to you; then 
you yourself shall not be forgotten. Do not neglect what is to their [68] 
welfare, so that your own welfare may not be neglected. Your share 
in this world will not be lost during the nights and days through fre¬ 
quent moving of your lips in mentioning God in tasbth, tahlil , tahmid 
and the salat for the Prophet of mercy and leader on the right path, 

God in His mercy, pity and forgiveness has appointed the temporal 
rulers as caliphs on earth, He has given them light with which they 
may illuminate for their subjects everything that appears dark in 
their daily affairs, and with which they may make clear those of 
their rights which are in doubt. The illumination provided by the 
mighty is the maintenance of legal ordinances (hudud) and the 
guarding of the rights of all through firmness and clear command. 

The revival of the surma , propagated by a pious generation , takes 
highest place , because reviving the sunna is one of those good deeds which 
continue and do not perish . Unrighteousness in the shepherds means 
the ruin of the dock and to demand support from others as reliable , 
good (i.e. pious) people, is the min of the community / In this manner 
the 'Abbasid caliph took counsel and this spirit permeates the whole 
design of Abu Yusuf, in which he undertakes to regulate all fields of 
the public administration of the state by the sunna and does not 
weary of repeating to the caliph from case to case the teaching which 
he had given, as the representation of divine words, in the words 
just quoted. Thus is it related to us from the Prophet, and I pray 
to God that He may make you one of those who takes example 
from his deeds [an yafalaka mimman istanna bi-fi'lihi).' 1 Harun 
was not the only caliph who deemed it good to consult the theologians 
about the laws of government. Passing over the evidence from the 
time of the decline of the caliphate, we merely mention that al- 
Muhtadi, too, asked the theologian al-Khassaf (d. 261} for an opinion 
about the laws of administration, 2 which was likewise entitled K. 
alrKhctr&j* 

However precisely the theologians drew up the line which the 
caliphs must follow in public life in order to establish the rule of 
the surma, they showed themselves indulgent as regards the private 
life of the ruler which, as we have seen (p. 64), did not always corres- [ 69 ] 
pond to the role which the imams felt called upon to play in their 
relations with the community. The court theologians took full 
account of the private side of the caliph's life. They showed them¬ 
selves learned and ingenious when it came to finding religious ex¬ 
culpations for life contrary to the sunna led by pleasure-seeking 
rulers. The same Abu Yusuf, who knew how to declaim so unctuously 

1 Ibid., p. 43, 12. 

* Fihrisi, p. 206, 14. 

* Fltigel, Die Krone der Lebensbeschreibungen, p. 85, note 44. 
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about the sunna as the only guidance for the Commander of the 
Faithful, also knew how to quieten the caliph’s conscience when it 
came to making available to him an enjoyment forbidden by 
religion. With elastic dialectics he finds soothing arguments for 
Harun al-Rashid in the same religious law that he used for his 
text when preaching against a wicked world. It is only necessary 
to read the relevant chapter in the TuyUrriyydt of al-Silafl (d. 578), 
which al-Suyuti incorporated into his historical compendium, 1 
in order to find edifying examples. 

Harun al-Rashid’s father also had an obliging court theologian 
who was willing to render him a service by reconciling court amuse¬ 
ments with the sunna. The caliph al-Mahdi loved to race pigeons, a 
sport strictly condemned by orthodox theological opinion. Jewish 
law also forbade this amusement and declared all who indulged in 
it debarred from bearing witness and swearing oaths. The Islamic 
law givers are of the same opinion. 2 The inhabitants of the sinful city 
of Sodom, whom Allah obliterated from the surface of the earth 
because of their misdeeds, invented this game, and he who indulges 
in it 'will not die without having experienced the affliction of 
poverty’. 3 The caliph then did not wish to act contrary to the law. 
A scholar was found called Ghayath who knew how to assuage the 
caliph’s scruples by adjusting the law to his master's way of life. 
One day this man produced the following sentence of tradition: 

[ 70 ] 'Racing is allowed only with animals who have claws, hoofs, 4 or 
wings/ This sentence was supposed to bring the condemned sport 
practised by the ruler within the amusements allowed by the law. 
The pious man had interpolated the words 'or wings’ 5 and for this 
falsification, undertaken for the sake of quietening the orthodox 
conscience of the Commander of the Faithful, he was given a 
princely gift. 6 It is told that the caliph eventually became aware of 


1 Ta'rlkh , p, 114; the accounts are derived from Ibn al-Mubarak (d. 181J. 
Perhaps these stories were invented by the adherents of tradition out of spite 
for the ra r y lawyer AbCt Yusuf. 

* It is true that—presumably in consideration of existing conditions—the 
limitation was added in the third century that the ban on bearing witness was 
to be applied only in cases where the sport had become an obsession such that 
prayers and other religions duties were neglected; al-Kha§saf, Adah aUQadl, fob 
87b. 

8 Al-Damlri, I, p. 324, where the story is told with reference to Hartin al- 
Rashld and the theologian Abu'l-BakhtariL 

* An Egyptian governor, Abfi Khalid Yazld b. ‘Abd Allah (middle of third 
century), who was concerned with abolishing the bida\ went so far as to stop 
even horse-racing and sold all horses meant for racing, AbuT Mahasin, I, 
p. 741,top. 

5 According to Abil DawOd, I, p. 256, the rule reads: Id sabaka ilia fi khuffin 
aw fl kdfirin aw «flsIttt=al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 3 * 7 * 7 > il0m the bottom. 

5 Qu£b al-DIn, Chron. Mekka, p* 98. 
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the imposture and had all pigeons in his possession killed because 
they had been the occasion for falsifications of the Prophet’s words; 
but the tale nevertheless shows what a court theologian was capable 
of doing in matters of the tradition. Theologians who wished to 
reconcile theory with the practices of life had to have recourse to 
such subterfuges, and this consideration became one of the chief 
factors in the history of the growth of the hadfth. Racing pigeons 
was not only indulged in at the prince’s court. During the third and 
fourth centuries this game was widely spread in ‘Iraq. 1 Only in the 
dark times when the autocrats of the Islamic empire, having lost 
their temporal power, developed into priestly obscurantists, execut¬ 
ors of the whims of the scholastic theologians, did the caliph al- 
Muqtadl (467-87) destroy all dove-cotes and forbid the sport with 
pigeons. 2 

The rise of the 'Abbasid dynasty is thus the time when the move¬ 
ment to establish the sunna as a science and as the standard of life 
received official recognition, In the period of the Umayyads the ahl 
al-ihn, the Medinians and those of the same tendency, had lived 
in retirement, in their sulking comer, so to speak, and looked upon 
the wicked world with inward, but ineffective, anger. Now their 
appearance was favoured and they gained official influence, and their 
science itself began to flourish. Let us remember how the Umayyads 
treated these men (p. 41). How different the position of these people 
had become under Harun al-Rashrd. It is sufficient to consider the 
great honour this mighty prince heaped upon the Medinian teacher pi] 
Malik b. Anas 3 although he was not an unconditional follower of 
the ruling house. 4 5 In the administration, too, a quite different 
attitude is assumed towards the religious elements. Under the Umay¬ 
yads, little of their influence was felt in public affairs. But from 
Harun al-Rashid we have the following document of investiture 
for Harthama, governor of Khurasan: ‘He (the caliph) recommends 
to him (the governor) the fear of God {taqwd Allah) and obedience. 

In all things concerning him, he should take the book of God as his 
rule of conduct, permit what is allowed in it and forbid what is 
forbidden in it. In doubtful cases he is to hold his hands and ask the 
authorities on law, religion and knowledge of the book of God.' B 
The advice of these authorities was henceforth always decisive. 

The murder of al-Mutawakkil was committed on grounds of a fatwd 

1 Al-Mas'adr, Vlll, p. 85. 

1 Ibn al-Athir, XI, p. 85. 

* Fragm. hist, arab p. 298; cf. Dugat, Histoire des philosophes et des Mo- 
logiens tnusubnans, pp. 265 £f. [The story shows, however, a somewhat legendary 
colour; cf. FT, s.v. 'Malik b. Anas'.] 

* A note on this can be found in 'Jab., Ill, p. 200. 

5 Ibid., p. 717, 10; Fragm . hist . arab., p. 314 6 £f. 
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which the fuqaha gave to his son and successor al-Muntasir. 1 

Theologians now find the ground prepared to make accepted in 
practice the sunna which in the Umayyad period was pushed into the 
background and in part was still quite unknown. In 'Iraq, for 
example, Shu'ba (d. 160) made the sunna prevail in public. 2 His 
method of finding the right sunna can be learned from the example 
that, in order to find the correct form of calling to prayer {a&hdn) 
he consulted a pious muezzin who had his knowledge from another 
pious colleague—their names are mentioned—who was able to 
trace back the rules to Ibn 'Umar. 3 In Marw and Khurasan 4 al- 
Nadr b. Shumayl (d. 204) was the first to make the sunna public 
(a?hara al-sunna) and likewise we learn of 'Abd Allah al-Daiiml of 
Samarqand (d. 255): 'He made public the sunna in his native country 
and propagated it and defended it, suppressing all those who acted 
contrary to it.' Such action was possible only because of the spirit 
L 72 ] which the 'Abbasids encouraged and supported in public life. From 
this evidence we can also see in what a bad way Sunnite life was in 
the preceding period and how late it was before what is called Islamic 
law became in fact the actual norm in the public life of Muslim 
society. As late as the third century in Sijistan, marriages were 
contracted under circumstances when according to the sunna they 
were not valid at all, and only the Qadi Abu Sa'id al-Istakhri (d. 
328) succeeded in enforcing the sunna laws in this respect. 5 

The public recognition and stimulation of conduct corresponding 
to the sunna both in private life and in public administration and 
law was naturally accompanied by a freer development of the study 
of the traditions of the Prophet than was possible under the Umay- 
yads. At that period such research was, so to speak, only in a latent 
state and was hardly in touch with everyday life. Only now was there 
an investigation on a large scale of the haldl wa-hardm, the allowed 
and forbidden, of the ritual and legal ordinances. An attempt was 
made to produce documents carrying the Prophet's signature, for 
all the details of the relations of religious and social life. Previously 
this had not been done to such an extent. Considering that Malik b. 
Anas in the middle of the second century was able to produce only 
600 sayings of the Prophet relating to legal life, 6 it becomes evident 
how little was done in this direction under the Umayyads. It seems 
that the activities of the party of the pious were mainly concerned 


1 Fvagm. hist . arab., p. 561, 5. 

a Tahdhib, p. 315, from the bottom. 

3 AbQ Dawud, I, p, 54; al-NasaT, I, p. 59. 

* Tab. VI, no. 64: Tahdhib , p. 594; guff, IX, no. 5; cf, for al-Andalus, 

ibid. no. 1. 

B Ibn Khallilsan, no. 157, ed. Wiistenfeld, II, p. 88. 

6 [Cf. below, p. 202 note,] 
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with the cultivation and production of moral and ascetic teachings 1 
as well as those sayings which stood in some relation to the political 
situation, their views about it, and their hope for a speedy overthrow 
of the existing godless circumstances. At least it appears as if sayings 
of this kind, more than legal traditions, were the ones to have pene¬ 
trated to wider circles of the people. The evidence available for one 
of the provinces of Islam seems to be largely applicable also to the 
other parts of the huge empire. Amongst the Muslims w’ho emigrated 
to Egypt only, such accounts were cultivated in the first century 
and passed on orally in the form of traditions {yatahaddatkUna) as 
are known under the names of maldhim and fit an, i.e. prophetic 
revelations 2 about revolutions and disturbances in the empire- 
similar to our calendars of a hundred years and similar popular 
books. The Egyptians were only concerned with such traditions 
until Yazid b. Abi Habib (d. 128), son of a Nubian prisoner of war, 3 
attempted to introduce the cultivation of haldl wa-hardm and relig¬ 
ious law (al-fiqh)* 


vm 

Favoured from above, or at least not hampered by disregard, 
studies of the law could now develop freely, and the few stones laid 
by the repressed theologians of the first century in their quiet 
retirement could now be expanded by steady increase to form the 
edifice of Islamic legal science. This was predominantly the work of 
the second and third centuries and the zeal, which managed to 
produce in a century and a half what took the Romans, for example, 
several centuries to develop, is worthy of admiration. 

As we saw the caliph himself wished to be informed of what was 
right in legal life according to religion, and the theologians of the 
next generation were not remiss in providing material. In order to 
judge this activity properly one important factor must be remem¬ 
bered. 

The preparatory work of previous generations was too scanty to 
afford a foundation on which to build up a system of Islamic law. 
There was no fixed norm for the most elementary questions of law 

1 A sort of Agada. Al-Hajjaj asks for a muhaddith from the mosque to come 
and shorten his sleepless night with his tales, al-Mas'Gdl, V, p. 312. 

2 The word maljiama (sing.) also means ‘predestination, mysterious decision of 
God/ To Ibn al-Hanahyya the saying is attributed that the martyr's death of 
Husayn existed in the ‘wise remembrance' (fi'l-dhihr al-fiaklm, a notable 
expression) that it was a maljiama indicted upon him, a gift of mercy (karama) 
given him by Allah, Tali., II, p. 607, S; cL also D. H. Mailer, Burgen und 
SchJdsser, I, p. 67,9:75,17. 

3 Yaqht, II, p. 599* 

* Abh'l-Ma^asin, I, p. 343; al-NawawI to Muslim, p. 131. 
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even within a single province of Islam, The generation of the 
‘successors' was occasionally unsure even of Koranic law, though 

[ 74 ] there had never been any doubt that this pillar of religious law 
was untouchable. ‘Abd Allah, son of Abu Hurayra, asked the son of 
‘Umar whether fish that had been washed ashore by the sea could 
be eaten. The divine who was asked the question thought he must 
answer with a firm negative. But shortly afterwards he asked for a 
Koran to be brought to him and there found a passage ( 5 ‘- 97 ) from 
which he was forced to conclude that he had given the wrong answer 
to the son of Abu Hurayra. 1 

It can be imagined what uncertainty there was about questions 
and circumstances for which no provision was made in the Koran. 
At that time people were ignorant about even the most primitive 
dietary laws: e.g., the most contradictory information was quoted as 
to whether horse-meat was permissible or not. 2 The same uncertainty 
prevailed in matters of law, e.g., rules of inheritance, 3 and all other 
legal fields. Only the assumption that in early times the most 
elementary questions of legal life were not the subject of normative 
decision can explain this uncertainty and wavering in most questions 
of everyday life. Without this assumption it is difficult to understand 
how it was possible that during the second century various teachings 
about ritual and legal problems sprang up in the several madhdhib , 
and even in the same madhab , with which harmonizing theologists 
could do no more than consider them as equally justified, and even 
declare their very diversity to be a blessing to the Islamic commun¬ 
ity. 4 Already ‘Umar II, to whom religious decrees are usually attri¬ 
buted, is said to have declined to create a general norm for the whole 
Muslim community and to have sent in consequence a decree to the 
outlying provinces according to which each of them was to follow 
the teachings of the local fuqaka , 5 

The Muslim theologians followed two different ways in the 
formation of legal science {fiqh)> 

I. The more natural, and perhaps we may also say the more honest 
one, was that followed by the so-called Ashab al-Ra'y. 6 There were 

[ 75 ] not sufficient hadlths establishing legal norms handed down from 
the first century to regulate all circumstances. This scanty material 
had to suffice for all aspects of the fiqh . If it was desired to avoid 
having recourse to new falsifications and invented traditions to fill 

1 Al-Muwatta\ II, p. 357. 

* Aba Dawad, II, p. 93. 

1 An interesting example is in al-Mas'adl, V, p. 335. 

4 Zdhiriten , pp, 94 ff, Add to the passages quoted there Qutb al-Din, Chron. 
Mekk. t p. 210, 3ff. The same principle is extended to dogmatic differences, 
Tab., II, p. 19, ult, (ascribed to Mu'awiya). 

* AI-DarimI, p. 79, Bab ikhtildf al-fuqaha\ 

4 Tor more detailed references see my g&hiriten , pp. 5ff. 
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in all the gaps in the documentary material, the little that was 
available had to be elaborated speculatively by all the methodical 
means of legal deduction, which had still to be created, and, by 
allowing this deductive element great authority, a legal system had 
to be built up which in its positive parts showed results based not 
upon the hadiths but upon the intellectual work of scholars. Fre¬ 
quently legal norms were incorporated from Roman law, which 
thus unintentionally extended its world-conquering power to the 
Islamic peoples by this way of voluntary submission. The same social 
points of connexion and contact, which Kremer has proved to be 
the causes by which the dogmatic theses and problems of Oriental 
Christianity entered into the intellectual life of Islam, 1 also explain 
the infiltration of Byzantine legal doctrines and methods. 2 The 
borrowing of such legal doctrines and legal maxims learnt from the 
canonical lawyers of the conquered countries has often been stressed. 3 
General legal principles were also often borrowed and we need recall 
only the supreme principle of procedure affirmanti incumbit onus 
probandi, and that the oath principally devolves upon the defendant, 4 
the various methods of presumption which, as is probable at least, 
Muslim lawyers borrowed directly from these sources. But more 
decisive is the fact that the attitude towards the legal sources and 
the methods of legal deduction has been taken from that alien source. 
The consuetude aid rerum perpetuo similiter judicatamm auctoritas 
has been transferred almost literally into the system of the Muslim 
fuqaka . The right of ra’y (opinion) also appears to be but an Arabic 
translation of the opinio prudentium , and the right allowed to the 
fuqaka* with respect to the interpretatio juris civilis did not develop 
without the influence of Roman law. It is impossible here to discuss 
in greater detail this important question of cultural history, which 
calls for a monograph. But this much can be seen from the previous 


1 Culturgeseh. Streifziige , pp. 2-8. 

2 In my Hungarian essay 'On the beginnings of Muslim legal science' {Buda¬ 
pest, 1884, Proceedings of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences). I have dealt 
with this question at greater length, and I hope to present a new version of 
that essay in another instalment of the present Studies. [This plan was not 
carried out.] 

3 Enger, introduction to his edition of al-Mawardi, p. xvi, Dozy, De 
contractu do ut des, pp. 17, 148; Kremer, Culturgeseh ,, I r Chapter 9 passim, the 
most important example p. 532; Henri Hugues, Xes origines du droit musul- 
man, l La France judicaire, 1880, pp. 252-265 (cf. Dareste, Journal des savants, 
1882, pp. 252-265); Van Berchem, La propriety territoriale sous les premiers 
Califes (passim), cf. Dugat Cours complimentaire de gdographie, histoire et 
legislation des dtats musulmans, Le$on d'ouverture (Paris, 1873), p. 33. 

4 al- b ayyin a 'ala 7 - mu dda ' i wa ’l-yam In ' ala *l-mudda *d 1 a lay hi. B. Rahn, 
no. 6; Shahddat , nos. 19, 20; al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 251; the latter principle seems to 
have been current amongst the Arabs in early times, cf. the procedure in 
Agh, VIII, pp. io 3 t 
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remarks—that the Muslim lawyers in Syria and Mesopotamia who 
began to elaborate an Islamic legal system in the first half of the 
second century did not perform a labour which (as Renan thinks) 
grew out of ‘Arab genius’. 1 

Fiqh is as little a product of the Arab spirit as are grammar 
[nahw) and dogmatic dialectics ( kaldm ), and the Muslims of early 
times were fully aware that fiqh was something important. The 
following saying, ascribed to 'Urwa b. al-Zubayr is characteristic as a 
document of this conviction and the distaste which came as its 
consequence: ‘The affairs of the Banu Isra’il continued on their good 
path until new elements of the nation, children of alien prisoners, 
whom the Banu Isra’il captured from alien nations, arose to teach 
ra’y and thus to mislead them’. 2 In this saying the distaste for the 
non-Arab method of legal science mostly cultivated by mawall, is 
masked but not hidden. The very first and most important repre¬ 
sentatives of this trend were of alien non-Arab extraction and the 
most outstanding amongst them, Abu Hanifa, 3 4 was of Persian race. 
They are the creators of what Renan considers an innate product of 
the Arab spirit, or what an earlier French writer even thought to be 
the product of the ‘desert’A 

[ 77 ] 2. This independent method of building an Islamic legal system is 
usually connected with the name of the imam Abu Hanifa (d. 150 but 
he was, as has been proved elsewhere, 5 not its first founder but merely 
theteacherinwhoseschool thismethod achieved its highest perfection. 

The reaction against an untainted ra’y system sets in even amongst 
his immediate pupils. Abu Yusuf has recourse to traditions against 
teachings based on analogy which departed from them, and he 
contradicts his teacher Abu Hanifa by appealing to tradition. 6 
Al-ShaybanI, the other great pupil of Abu Hanifa, seeks traditional 
foundations for the teachings of fiqh in Medina at the feet of Malik b. 
Anas, and he endeavours in a special work 7 to produce the hadith 
material upon which Abu Hanifa’s teaching is founded. He repre¬ 
sents the right wing of the ra’y party. This tendency was more 
clearly expressed by the school opposing ra’y whose followers call 


1 Histoire gin&yale, des langues simitiques , 3rd ed., pp. 38of. 

2 Al-Dari ml, p. 28 — Ibn Maja p. 7, top: ma sdla amr B. Ism'll mu'tadilan 
laysafihi shay* haitd nasha'a flhim al-muwalladiin abn&* sdbdyd aUumdm abnd ' 
al-nisd* allati sabat B. Israel min ghayvihim faqaifi flhim bi'l-ra’y fa’adalluhum 
[cf, also al-Khatlb, Ta’rihh, XIII, pp. 394-5]. 

3 Cf. Literaturgesch. der Shi'a , p- 69. 

4 Michaud ct Poujoulat, Coyrespondance d T orient, 1830-31 (Brussels, 1841), 
HI, p. 183. 

8 Zdhiriten, p. 13. 

6 K. al’Khavaj, pp. 36, loff; 39 bottom; 109, 2, etc. 

7 Al-Athar MS. of the Viceregal Library, Cairo, Cat. Ill, p, 2 [GAL, I, p. 179, 

5 I, p. 231.] 
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themselves Ashab al-Hadith. It is younger than the ra’y school and 
came into being out of opposition to the latter's methods. Its follow¬ 
ers wished to refer back all law to the authority of the Prophet, i.e. 
to a proper hadith. We have said that the path followed by them was 
a less honest one, for it may readily be imagined that, in view of the 
small number of hadiths available at the beginning of the activity of 
law-making, the hadiths which were to be the authority for a 
particular doctrine had to be fabricated or adapted. Ra’y , the law as 
an independent decision, was to be rejected at all costs and even a 
weakly documented hadith was thought to be infinitely preferable 
to it. Frequently this was, in the nature of things, merely a battle of 
words, for the advocates of the hadith produced on the basis of a 
hadith the same law which the advocate of ra’y established by 
independent deduction. The principle however had to be preserved 
even if this preservation could only he achieved by falsifications. The 
only admissible authorities are those who say fyaddathand, akhbarana: 

The rest are no good', says Ahmad b. Hanbal. 1 From these circles 
came the many derogatory judgements about Abu Hanifa 2 which had 
to be refuted by later generations when the difference between hadith [ 78 ] 
and ra’y had shrunk to one of merely theoretical importance. 

Since there was no fixed practice for most legal questions it was 
unavoidable that for one and the same question contradictory 
hadiths were invented according to the opinions of various theolog¬ 
ians of various groups, or different hadiths were selected from earlier 
material to be handed down. These hadiths were then called upon to 
support the individual opinion or usage customary in a particular 
circle, since the hadith had often only to justify existing customs. 

The Ashab al-Hadith at that time did not trouble unduly about the 
authority for the sentence quoted or the complete respectability 
of its informants. The strict investigation of the informants of the 
isndd developed only later when the facility with which traditions 
were fabricated made the tradition appear as a convenient support for 
all kinds of religious and social tendencies condemned by orthodox 
theologians. The form of the tradition also did not trouble them 
much. Sayings which arose like the traditions of al Zuhri mentioned 
above (p. 47) and were circulated as the hadiths of the Prophet 
could be considered by them as acceptable evidence. Only the 
advocates of ra’y in ‘Iraq 3 applied stricter criteria to the investigation 

1 In Ibn Baslikuwal, ed. Codera, p. 252. 

2 The oldest collection of such judgements is in Ibn Qutayba, Muhhtalif al - 
#aduh, pp. 63 5 . 

8 This can be seen from the interesting facts which are collected in this 
connection by al-Kha^b al-Baghdadl, fols. 73ff. [ed. Hyderabad pp. 262^.] 

It is remarkable that al-Bukhari also—as he told aJUTirmidhl orally—does 
not disapprove of al-Zuhri's manner of handing down the tradition 
al-Txrmidhl, I, p. 121, top. 
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of the origin of and the form of transmission of the tradition, because 
they were able to find their way through problems of law even 
without the use of directly transmitted hadith. The followers of the 
party who were unable to get along without a hadith were compelled 
to grasp at any text at all which could serve as proof for their theses. 
It may be imagined how greatly the fabrication of hadiths flourished 
under these circumstances. 


IX 

The teaching of the Ashab al-Hadith had become a religious 
postulate for the Muslim people. It folllowed from the presupposi¬ 
tions of a believing Muslim that nothing was more self-evident than 
that the law had to be based on the authority of the Book or on 
other communications of the supreme legislator of the Islamic 
church, i.e. the Prophet. The practitioners of ra’y had soon to 
[ 79 ] adjust themselves to this demand. Since they did not want to 
sacrifice the doctrines which they had reached through speculation, 
they were now driven on to a slippery path. All the positive doctrines 
they taught in their schools had to be supported by hadiths or— 
and this opened up a less dishonest way—existing hadiths had to be 
interpreted, adapted, or accommodated to their doctrine. These 
are the Basran, Kufan, etc., hadiths which were discarded by the 
Ashab al-Hadith. 1 These were hadiths intended to provide argu¬ 
ments to support the results of ra’y. In the later ra’y schools therefore 
(even that bearing the name of Abu Hanlfa) the hadith formally 
occupies the same position as in the opposing school. The exploita¬ 
tion of traditions in ‘Iraq, however—where the ra’y schools pre¬ 
dominated and had taken their name from this province—continued 
to show that subtle character which was typical of the theology of 
this school from the period when its founders had allowed more 
authority to free deductions. The ‘Iraqi school was put in opposition 
in this respect to the HijazI school which, more faithfully preserving 
the old Medinian traditions, showed little talent in subtle inter¬ 
pretations and thus did less violence to the custom. 2 The name 

1 Cf, e.g, ahZurqani to the Muwatta, II, p. 7 (Ibn *Abd al-Ban-), p. 12: 
aihdr Ba$riyya Kiifiyya: al-ShafiT, Risala, para. 34, wa-mwal~Ba?riyyuna, etc. 

2 It is characteristic that even a Medinian adherent of the ra’y school, 
Abti SaTd, ridicules the ’Iraqis, who reply with an epigram in which they say 
that din is fostered only in 'Iraq whereas the Medinians have time only for 
mu si cal instruments {al-bantm wa’Umathna wa'Uzlv) (< aU'Iqd , III, p. 132, bottom; 
p, 133, 2 in place of al-zur read al-diir). While in 'Iraq itself Khalid al-Qasri 
officially forbade the practice of the art of singing ( Agk ., II, p. 123, bottom), the 
mughannun of Medina were permitted to bear witness in court, a laxity which 
offended the 'Iraqis (ibid, V, p. 141, 12H., cf. VII, p. r68, 19). The meeting of 
Abu Yllsuf with the I^ijazi singer Ibn Jami' affords an example of how 'Iraqi 
theologians valued singers (VI, p. 70, top). The combination of singing and 
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Hijazi school can only be taken cum grano satis . In Medina there was 
no lack of teachers of rc£y\ it suffices to mention Rabl'a b. Farrukh 
(d. 132, 133 or 142) because he was especially called Rabi'at al- [ 80 ] 
Ra'y* 1 In a later chapter we shall also see that the great Hijazi 
teacher Malik was unable to create a law-book without opinio if 
he was to avoid falsifications. He mentioned this Rabi'a as an 
outstanding example, and he took over and handed down some of 
his traditions. 3 He valued his method so highly that he expressed 
the judgement: The refinement of fiqh has ceased with RablVs 
death/ 4 He remained true to Hijazi tradition in valuing the sunna of 
his home more highly than the hadlths made up for the new doctrine. 

A characteristic example in this field is the difference of opinion 
regarding a form of gift called al-umra, i.e. a gift for life which 
reverts to the donor or his heir on the death of the receiver. This 
type of gift seems to be based on the ancient Arab customary law 5 
and was recognized as valid at Medina in Malik's time. 6 It is however 
opposed by a number of traditional sayings which Malik himself 
knew and which declare the limiting clause of the ‘umrd gift as 
invalid and grant the heirs of the temporary owner the right to 
consider the object of the ‘umrd as their own after his death. 7 

We do not intend to probe deeper into the ritual and legal differ¬ 
ences between the various schools {madhdhib ). But for the under¬ 
standing of the difference in the use of traditions in the Iraqi school 
on the one hand and in the Hijazi school on the other 8 we will just 
mention an example concerning a detail of Islamic marriage law. 

When the tribe of Thaqlf was subjugated—it is told—Muhammed [ 81 ] 
found the first opportunity to come to a decision as to what was to 

1 Opponents ridiculed him and his contemporary AbQ. JJanifa, and other 
teachers of ra*y {?dhiriten, p. 16) and invented malicious anecdotes about them. 
Rabi'a was described as a gossip, al-Ja^i?, Baydn , fol. 17a [I, p. 102]. 

* In Ibn Bashkuwal, p. 164, 10. 

s E.g. al-Muwatfa\ II, p. 28. 

4 In al-Zurqani, III, p. 44. 

5 Follows from Labid, p. 22, v. 4: wawd'l-mdlu ilia mu'mardtun wada'i'u . 

4 Al-Muwatta\ III, p. 224. 

7 The opposing traditions are quoted in greatest detail by al-NasST, II, 
pp. 74~7, of. Abfi DawCid, II, pp. 71-2. 

* The points of difference between the two schools were listed for the first 
time by the chronicler al-Waqidi; he also treated the ’umra question, Fihrist, 

P. 99 , 10. 


religious learning such as in those days (e.g. XIV, p. 45 top), and even Malik 
b. Anas was a singer at first and only changed his profession because his ugly 
face did not promise success in that line (IV, p. 39 bottom). The answer of a 
Medinian to Hariln al-Rashid's question: 'Who in Medina condemns song?*— 
'He whom God has punished with Malik b. Anas' punishment'—(II, p. 78, 
14) refers to this. 
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be done with the wives of newly converted pagans who were married 
to more than four wives, because Ghaylan, who had been converted 
to Islam had ten wives. The Prophet ordered him to ‘keep four of 
these women and to part with the others’. 1 This decision became the 
hadith source for all similar cases. 2 But MuhammecTs decision is 
differently interpreted by the two schools. The HijazTs, taking the 
authoritative sentence literally, say that it makes no difference 
which of the women are dismissed 3 4 as the Prophet only asks that 
four women be retained, the others dismissed. The Iraqis investigat¬ 
ing and having regard to the ratio of the law, stress that from an 
Islamic point of view only the oldest four wives are legal spouses 
since marriage with the later ones was forbidden by Islam. If, then, 
a pagan living in such illicit marriage dissolves the unions, he may 
keep four wives in the order of their seniority, and the younger 
wives whom he married as fifth, sixth etc., he must dismiss as being 


This shows the influence of the speculative element upon the 
method of ‘Iraqi interpretation; and even this sophistry, by which 
they sought to adapt an acknowledged tradition to their inde¬ 
pendent doctrine, was distasteful to their opponents. When the 
Medinian 'Ubayd Allah b. ‘Umar, a great-grandson of the caliph 
‘Umar I, came to ‘Iraq in the second half of the second century, he 
felt called upon to accuse the religious leaders of jthat country of 
[ 82 ] corrupting and obscuring religious knowledge. 5 6 Malik b. Anas did 
not believe that any of his ‘Iraqian contemporaries, with the single 
exception of Hushaym b. Bashir from Wasit (d. 183), could handle 
the hadith properly. 8 For this dislike of ‘Iraqi method its enemies 
invented pretexts from early Islamic history. An ‘Iraqi of the period 
of ‘Umar I, $abigh b. ‘Isl, is said to have travelled amongst the 
armies of the true believers garrisoned in the vanous conquered 
provinces, in order to explain dubious points of the Koran; but when 
he also came to Medina he was soundly whipped by ‘Umar, and 
everyone was warned not to have dealings with him. 7 Traditionists 


1 Al-Shayba.nl, p. 240. . . 

* From the traditions in Abh Dawfld, I, p. 222,this is even more obvious, 
the Prophet is made to say there: ikhtar minha arba'an. 

* Cf Ibn Haiar, XV, p. 690. From Ibn jurayj: ‘Islam came and Abo Sufyan 
b. Harb had six wives; Safwan b. Umayya also had six wives (grving their 
names] ... He then divorced Umm Wahab who was already old, from Fakhita 
bint al-Aswad he was separated by the law of Islam because she was former y 
h s father's wife; under ‘Umar's reign he also parted from Atrka (not because 
of the law but voluntarily).’ (Umm Wahab and Fakhita are m the first and 
second places in the list of wives,) 

4 In al-Suhayll to Ibn Hisbam, notes, p. 199- 


* Tahdhlb, p. 4 0 3* 3" 

6 Ibid, p. 608, 7, 

’ Yaqttt, III, p. 677, 19- 
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recount Sabigh's punishment with great glee, 1 and anecdotes were 
told of his subtleties which were designed to ridicule this whole trend 
of religious scholarship. 2 

But not only in specific questions of the application of the law 
do the two schools follow different ways. Occasionally this difference 
extends to much more general legal questions. To give but one 
example we will just mention that, according to the Hijazi school, 
judgement should never be given on the basis of subjective presump¬ 
tions or the personal conviction of the judge (< bi-ilmihi ); the judge 
must always base his sentence on objective proofs, and if those are 
lacking 3 judgement must be suspended despite the moral conviction 
of the judge. 4 The Iraqi school 5 was more inclined to favour the 
admissibility of the subjective conviction of the judge, 6 In this [ 83 ] 
general question also we see that the theologians do not withold 
recognition of the value and justification of subjective intuition. 

x 

From the preceding it can be seen that, even in the earliest times 
of its development, it is impossible to speak of a uniform sunna in 
Islam, since different contradictory hadlths concerning one and 
the same question, which arose in order to support the conflicting 
opinions of the various schools, are juxtaposed as having equal 
authority. Theoretically there were several methods of reconciling 
such contradictory sayings. The consolidation of the study. of 
tradition produced the criticism of the hadiths and their authorities, 
whereby it became possible to give more credence (tarjih) to the 
authorities for one hadlth than to those for another. Thus one ob¬ 
tained a reason for preferring one tradition to another, which in¬ 
volved a conflicting doctrine. 

The adjustment of differences which arrived at eliminating the 
existence of a contradiction by a process of harmonization, seems 
to be an earlier method. This harmonization was practised very 
early on, because opponents of the hadlth as a whole liked to attack 

1 In greatest detail in al-Dariml, p. 31. 

9 Ibn Durayd, p. 139, bottom. 

5 This recalls the Talmudic legal rule: in la-dday$tin elld ma she'endwro'oth, 
Bathra, fol. 131 a (correct the reference in Levy, Neuhebr. Worterbuch , I, p. 

399a, and Kohut Arukh, III, p. 93b, bottom). 

* But concessions or principles were possible also within this teaching by 
using the principle of isti$ldfy, about which see WZKM , I, p. 229. 

5 But within this there were also differences of opinion, as is explained in 
detail in aI-Khas?af, Adab al-Qadl, fols. 95 ff- ATQurtubi, in al-ZurqSni, III, 
p. 181 declaims against those lawyers who defend the principle and hold that 
‘the witness that dwells within a man is more trustworthy than an outside 
witness/ 

• B. Afrkam, no. 2X. 
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this contradictory character of the different traditions in order to 
prove that the authority attributed in pious circles to such ‘tradi¬ 
tions’ was unjustified. The followers of the hadith had to be pre¬ 
pared for such attacks. The easiest line of defence was to get rid of 
such contradictions by attempts at harmonization. Al-Shafi'i (d. 
204), who of all the early teachers has earned the greatest credit for 
the creation of a methodology in legal science, has dedicated many 
chapters to this in his Risala (a treatise on usid al-fiqh, the principles 
of legal science), 1 and he developed the theory according to the 
principles of which contradictory hadiths can be made to agree. 
Ibn Qutayba already handles these weapons of defence with great 
ease, which indicates that this method was already well established 
in the circles to which he belongs. An example will best illustrate this 
[ 84 ] methodical trick: ‘They (the opponents of tradition) say two con¬ 
flicting hadiths about the (young) children of unbelievers. You relate 
that Sa‘b b. Jatthama said to the Prophet: ‘‘During a raid in the 
darkness of the night our horses trample the children of the un¬ 
believers.” The Prophet then said: ‘‘They (the children) belong to 
their fathers.” 2 —And then you relate that the Prophet sent a 
detachment of troops who killed the women and young children, 
which the Prophet disapproved of very strongly. They said: “These 
are the offspring of unbelievers.” But he replied: “Are not your best 
the offspring of unbelievers?’” 3 

‘We say of this that there is no difference between the two tradi¬ 
tions. Sa‘b b. Jatthama stated that the horses "during a raid in the 
darkness of the night ...” etc. To this the Prophet replied that the 
children belong to their fathers, i.e. in this world they must be 
judged similarly to their fathers. It was a dark night, a raid was 
made on the unbelievers; you ought not to withdraw because of 
young children, since they get the same as their fathers. One ought 
not, however, to intend the killing of the children.’ 

‘What he disapproved of in the other tradition is that they have 
killed women and children intentionally {ta'ammadu dhdlika ) because 
of the unbelief of their fathers. About this he said: “Are not your 


1 This work, which is important for the history of the interpretation of the 
hadith, is the point of departure of Islamic legal science; the Viceregal Library 
at Cairo possesses two manuscript copies of it [ed. A. Shakir, Cairo, 1940]. 

* Aba Dawhd, I, p. 264. 

* The Prophet selected those of the prisoners of the B. Qurayfa who had 
beards and these he had killed; the others were spared, according to 'Atiyya al- 
Qurazi who owed liis life to this fact, Tahdhlb, p. 425, 7 < accordingly the 
unintelligible Aram ythbtZ in Tahdhlb, p. 522, 4, must be corrected, to lam 
yunbitZ. In Aba Dawhd, I, p. 259, top, al-Tirmidhi I, pp. 298, 300 the instruc¬ 
tions ascribed to the Prophet about wars with unbelievers are given. To spare 
children, women and old people is unconditionally recommended. Cf. Fragm. 
hist, arab., p. 75,1, Tab., I, p. 1850. 
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best offspring of unbelievers?”, i.e. perhaps there are some amongst 
them who would make honest Muslims when they reach maturity/ 1 2 * * 

There are few chapters of Islamic law the tradition material of 
which is free of such contradictions. It is obvious that in fact, in 
the actual practice of daily life, tradition prevailed which was 
based on a recognition of the existing state of affairs and which 
gave it legal authority 7 , which became an element of discipline in the [ 85 ] 
uncertainty and wavering of the chaotic circumstances of early 
times, or which regulated in an un-contradictory manner a new 
aspect of life which had only arisen through Islam. It would be 
illusory to think that a hadith running altogether contrary to 
prevailing usage would succeed in actually upsetting the existing 
circumstances, even taking into account the protection granted to 
those busy with its study. 

The increasing importance of the sunna under the 'Abbasids was 
not enough to make all and sundry the prey of the men of the sunna. 

At first their activity appears to have been kept at the level of the 
demands of everyday life, which they endeavoured to regulate in_a 
religious spirit. Life, however, could not be adapted to all the 
extravagances which their study might produce. It was impossible 
to abolish deep-rooted legal practices and other habits which were 
not to their taste and did not correspond to the consequences of their 
theological presuppositions. Again and again the problem arose 
that practice did not always agree with the sunna. If only local 
deviations were concerned the theologians could declaim against 
them and could vent their anger against the rulers who did not aid 
them sufficiently in taghylr al-munkar . 3 Occasionally they found a god¬ 
fearing governor who hoped to obtain Allah's grace in supporting them. 

Frequently, however, more than local deviations were at stake. 
Amongst the teachings of pious traditionalists there were some which 
were in contrast to the practice followed in wide fields of public life. 
They did not, however, possess the power—though they were rather 
inclined to claim it—to remodel trends to conform with their 
fictions. It was impossible to achieve this with customs and ideas 
which were of more than local importance and so deeply rooted in 
practice that they had justly to be considered as ijmd\ The consensus 
of the whole community'. The theologian then had to come to terms. 

He either conceded that his hadith was abrogated by another text 
(mansukh) —-it was easy to find an abrogatory text (ndsikh) in the 
welter of contradictory hadiths in circulation—or the ultimate con- [86] 
cession which could be expected of him had to be made, i.e. he had to 

1 MvJthtalif al-tfadtth, p, 315. 

2 As e.g. in Medina—according to p. 83—those Jkadlths gained ascendancy 

which sanctioned the customary right of the ’ umrd gift. 

* Cf. ZDMG, XLI, pp. 56ff. 
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admit that, although the ijma* contradicts the clear expression of the 
sunna, it does not abolish the wording of the law, since the ijma is 
unable to abrogate the sunna, just as it cannot itself be abrogated; 
but its contradiction of the sunna serves as proof that somewhere there 
must exist an abrogatory sunna (on which the ijma is based) even 
if this cannot be documented.' 1 This is a rabulistic trick intended to 
rescue the sunna's authority in the face of the powerful claims of 
the realities of life. In earlier times, 2 however, people were more 
sincere. They did not presuppose the existence of unknown hadiths 
which could be used to justify everyday usage as being in accordance 
with the sunna; instead it was admitted freely—for instance by 
Ibn Qutayba, one of the most zealous advocates of the A$hab 
al-Hadlth against the teachers of the m*y } in the third century— 
that 'the truth was more likely to be contained in the ijma* than in 
tradition. The hadlth is subject to many vicissitudes, due to the 
negligence of those handing it down, confused explanations, the 
abrogations which may have occurred, the unreliability of infor¬ 
mants, the existence of two contradictory hadiths. . .. The ijma' of 
the community is free from such vicissitudes. . . . This is the reason 
why people hand down hadiths going back to the Prophet but follow 
in practice other ways/ 3 

This contradiction brought to maturity the doctrine about the 
weight of the general opinion and general practice of the Muslim 
community (this is ijma 6 ), and this great principle weighed more in 
Muslim conscience than any other argument. 'My community 
reaches no agreement that is an error/ Muhammed is said to have 
declared. 4 Only a few theologians have stood out against the un- 
[ 87 ] conditional validity of the ijma\ 5 The ijma* is thus a counterweight 
to the attempt of traditionists to reform existing customs according to 
their own views and to oppose sharply the customary laws of society. 
As we have just seen, they had to admit their weakness in the face 
of such power and they were clever enough to find a form for this ad¬ 
mission which made the recognition of ijina* an element of the sunna. 

1 Al-Nawawi, I, p, 22, 17. 

a Malik b. Anas decides in favour of the correctness of praxis rather than 
conflicting hadiths; this is to him on a par with ijma*; cf. the discussion of this 
question in al-'Abdari, Madkhal , I, p. 292. 

s Mukhtalif al-Ijadith, p. 311. Examples, ibid., p. 112. 

« Abu Dawiid, II, p. 131, bottom; al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 25; Masablfr al-Sunna, I, 
p. 14; Zdhiriien, p. 33, note 2. The ijmd x tradition is not mentioned by B. and 
Muslim; it did not count as §ahlfy (of undoubted correctness) but only as hasan. 

6 Especially in philosophical circles, e.g. the Mu’tazilite al-Na??am. The 
following train of thought is attributed to him; Tt is possible that all Muslims 
admit an erroneous teaching; the whole of Islam, for example, teaches un¬ 
animously that in contrast to other prophets Muhammed had a mission to 
the whole of mankind. The fact is, however, that God sent every prophet to all 
mankind" etc., Mukhtalif aUIjLadUh, p. rg. 
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THE HADITH IN ITS RELATION 
TO THE CONFLICTS OF THE 
PARTIES IN ISLAM 


i 

For cultural history the legal parts of the hadith are of lesser 
importance than those which show how the religious elements of the 
Muslim world came to grips ‘with political circumstances and 
relations in Islam. Like all their teachings, opinions on these matters 
are given in the form of the hadith. In this connection we shall have 
to consider some groups of hadlths which will illuminate the relation¬ 
ships which grew from the attitude of religiously orientated circles 
to the actual powers of the state. 

First of all our attention will be devoted to a group of political 
hadiths which owe their origin to the intention of securing obedience 
to the government under circumstances in which it might have 
appeared a religious duty just for the religiously minded to refuse 
obedience. Such circumstances were first brought about by the 
Umayyad regime, which was completely opposed to religion. It 
could not appear as self-evident to a pious Muslim that he should 
submit to it in the same way as the Syrians, who have been charac¬ 
terized as 'the most eager to show obedience towards men and the 
most reluctant to show obedience towards God'; 1 and even if a 
Muslim faithful to religion had not been led by his own feelings to 
doubt whether the rulers at Damascus and their devoted generals 
and governors, such as al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, Khalid al-Qasri and 
similar men, w r ere the rightful leaders of the religious community, 
enough pretenders and revolutionaries could be found, whose 
emissaries did not omit to put a pietistic veil round their aims in [ 89 ] 
order to be more effective. 

The problem throughout of how true believers were to behave 
under such rulers appeared in this period as one of the most im¬ 
portant questions in religious life. It was solved in various ways 
and the tradition has preserved a reflection of these decisions. We 


1 In Abfc'I-Mahasin, I r p, 8o, io. 
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have already shown in the previous chapter that there were intran¬ 
sigents who did not acknowledge at all these wicked rulers and 
their organs, to whom they gave the name muhillun, the profanity- 
doers 1 and met them with passive resistance. These people shared 
entirely the point of view of the Kharijites in regarding it a duty to 
fight such rulers, but they were divorced from them by their con¬ 
viction about the justification of the caliphate of 'All and possibly 
of his successors. They completed, even at the hour of their death, 
their belief in God and in Muhammed's mission with the confession 
that al-Hajjaj cannot be reckoned amongst the believers. 2 The more 
patient and the milder among them circulated hadiths like the follow¬ 
ing: 'You will eventually be ruled by emirs, who will dispose of your 
daily bread and will refuse it unless you admit their lies to be true 
and support them in their unbelief: give unto them what is theirs by 
law as long as they accept the same from you, but if they act as 
traitors in this, fight them and he who is killed because of such 
conduct will be deemed a martyr/ 3 

This opposition party contrasted sharply with a completely 
loyal trend, whose adherents were apparently called Murji’ites 4 
because they did not consider the virtual rejection of religious laws 
by the Umayyads as sufficient reason to refuse obedience even 
theoretically 5 or to brand them as kdfirin 6 and declare them as 
damned, and because in order to acknowledge the Umayyads as 
[ 90 ] true believers it was sufficient in their eyes that they professed 
Islam in general; they did not ask too many questions about actual 
behaviour. 7 Thus these people did not object to the cruel measures 

1 Agh., VI, p. 31, 15, multill about al-Hajjaj, cf. Agh., XV, p. 8, Yaqat II, 
p. 429, 3 from the bottom. This is of course a one-sided subjective opinion: 
the Umayyads in their turn call the pious Zubayrids in Mecca al-nakithtin, 
Agh., XXI, p. 146, 5. 

* Al-Mas'lldi, V, p. 377, 6. 

3 In I bn Idajar, IV, p. 167. 

4 [For the Murji'a see also Goldhi^er, Vortesungen titer den Islam (Heidel¬ 
berg. 1910), index, s,v, 'Murdschia'; G. van Vlofcen, Trdscha', ZDMG, XJLV r pp, 

i 65£T.; A. J. Wensinck's article 'al-Murj’ia* in 2 ?/.] 

6 In later times this difference of attitude became the theoretical scholastic 
problem of imamat al-fdsiq, i.e. whether a sinner may be the head of the 
Muslim community. AbCi Hanifa, as a Murji', is said to have answered this 
affirmatively, but some of the followers of his school deny this; al-Khassaf, 
A dab al-Qddi, fol. 26b. 

6 The mild judgements about the Syrian opponents of 'AH collected in 
al-'Iqd, II, p. 283, come from these moderate circles. 

7 In a report of Ibn Jarir (al-Tabari) the view that Sara 18:110 (fa-man 
kdna yarju liq&a rabbihi fa’l-ya'mal 1 amalan ?alilian) was the last revelation 
of the Koran (not liable to abrogation) is ascribed (probably after an earlier 
source) to the caliph Mu'awiya I f without the indication of a special reason for 
this attribution: al-Suyhti, Itqan, I, p. 34 [from al-Tabari's commentary on the 
passage, XVI, p. 28.] It can be surmised that it is not without intention 
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of the Umayyads and their governors against those pious men who 
refused them their allegiance, and they defended the massacre which 
the Umayyads caused amongst their pietist adversaries. Even pious 
doctors of the law belonged to the Murji’ite party 1 —no doubt those 
theologians whom we have already met as willing tools and lenient 
judges of the Umayyad trend. They were expected by the authorities 
to declare the opponents of the dynasty and their abettors as 
'unbelievers* and to spread this doctrine with the motivation that 
'those who split the staff, 2 break the oath of allegiance, leave the 
community and thus threaten the security of the Muslims are worthy 
of the name of kdfir\ z Without such help it would hardly have been 
possible for the Umayyads to gain a foothold in Islam. We have 
sure evidence from 'Awn b. 'Abd Allah b. 'Utba b. Mas'ud, a pious 
theologian (end of the first century), that he sided with these Murji'- 
ites at first. Later he left them in order to fight in the rebel army of 
al-Ash*ath against al-Hajjaj and only under ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
'Aziz did he become reconciled to the Umayyads, 4 because this 
prince himself adhered to the principle: that the man who opposes 
an unjust ruler is not a rebel but the unjust ruler is one, since there 
is no obedience which is practised by disobedience to God. 5 ‘Awn 
was also a poet and a little poetic document exists regarding his 
separation from the loyal Murji'ites, which shows what the Murji'ites 
taught about relationships with the Umayyads: 

'The first from which I unquestionably separate myself—I [91 

renounce what the Murji'un confess: 

They say the blood of believers may be shed, 6 whereas their 

blood must be spared; 

They say a believer may belong to the unjust (ahl 7 al-jawr), 

whereas the unjust (al-jairun) are no believers. 8 

1 E,g. Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wtistenfeld, p. 240,3. 

s Cf. al-Maydanl I, p. 57, bottom, to the proverb: iyyZka wa-qatil al-'a$a; 
for the expression, Agh., XIII, pp. 52, 8 from the bottom, 59, 18. 

* Al-'Iqd t III, p. 25, top. 

4 Cf. j Fragm. hist . arab. t pp. 42L 

* AI-Mas^dl, V, p. 422, r. 

4 One should only remember the words of Ziyld b. Abihi to Hasan: T love to 
eat meat (to kill people) of which yon are made/ aU'Iqd, III, p. 5,3 from the 
bottom. 

7 Var, dl\ this reading would give even better reason to relate to the Umayyad 
family. 

8 Ibn Qutayba, p. 129*=^^., VIII, pp. 92, 13s; cf. Kremer, Culturgesch . 
Streifziige, p. 5, note 2. 


that the opponents of the Murji'ites attribute the refutation of that party just 
to the Umayyads. The hamzated root from which the name of the party is 
derived is often confused with the root rjw (to hope). 
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It is highly probable that the origin of the Murji'ite party is to 
be sought in such loyal accommodation with the Umayyad rule. 
When later this cause disappeared and the justification of ‘shedding 
the blood of true believers, had lost all reality, the Murji’ites con¬ 
centrated their attention upon the dogmatic evaluation of the 
practice of law (‘amal) on salvation. Thus we should have to pos¬ 
tulate, as the historical antecedent of this dogmatic Murji’a, a 
political Murji’a. This, however, throws no more light upon the 
linguistic obscurity concerning the literal meaning of this party’s 
name. 1 

Since the politico-religious opponents of the Umayyads, in so far 
as they were not Kharijites, mainly adopted the party of the ‘Alids, 
the Murji’a was a natural contrast to the Shl'a and the actual 
existence of such opposition may serve as proof of the correctness of 
our view. 2 In a poem of the Kaysanite poet al-Sayyid al-Himyari 
(d. ca. 173-9) which praises the two sons of ‘All, the poet calls to his 
opponents: khalllayya la turji’a wa'lamajU’-anna'lrhudd ghayra 
ma taz'umani ('My friends, do not commit irja.’ and know that the 
right guidance is not this which you believe’). 3 

[ 92 ] Irja' (nomen verbi of the same root from which murji’ is nomen 
agentis) here means the rejection of the ‘Alid imams and recognition 
of their opponents. In effect, in the continuation of this poem (v. 
10), the recognition of the Umayyads (Ibn Harb, wa-ashyaihi) is 
described by the verb yurji’. The poet uses this word, however, in 
an extended, perhaps ironical, meaning in reference to his own 
imam: ‘My irja concerning Abu Hasan (‘All) 4 is the right {irja’) 
turning away from the two ‘Umars (Abu Bakr and ‘Umar), whether 
they are just or damned’ 3 

The Murji’ites thus form the loyal opposition party to the ‘Moun¬ 
tain’, those unbending religious opponents of the Umayyads and in 
the course of history also of other rulers who acted against the 
religious law, for the disgust of the pious with the life lived at the 
centre of government did not die with the disappearance of the 
Umayyads. Between these two extreme trends there is a middle 

1 Cf. Houtsma, De strijd over het dogma [In den Islam tot op el-Ash'ari, 

Leiden, 1875], p. 34 - 

2 Ibn Qutayba, p. 230, 15: ithnani yatashayya'dni wa-thnani murji*ani 
wa-thndni yaraydni ra’ya-l-khawdrij\ Agh., TV, p. 63, penult: ikhta§ama Ski'l 
wa-Murji*. Whereby not the political but the dogmatic Murji* was meant, 
the Murji* is opposed with wa'ldl ; al-TftsI, Shi'a Books , p. 376, no, 830, cf. 
ibid., p. 368, no. 808; yaqul bi'l-irghd’; Contrast: yadhhab ild'l-wa'ld. 

z Agh VII, p. 16, 12. (My friend Snouck drew my attention to this passage.) 

4 It must be noted that in this sense also the first conjugation of rjw (tcrtiae 
w) is used, e.g. in the same poem vj: arju Abd Jjtasanin 'Aliyyan; cf. al-’Iqd, 
III, p. 22, 11, in a pro*Umayyad sense: innl la-arju U*l-Hajjdj ; cf. above 
p. 90 note 7. 

6 Agh., VII, p. ii, 12: cf, ibid, 1, 1 6 : fa-laysa 1 alayya fi , 4 -irjd*i ba*$un. 
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party, which succeeded in penetrating the collective consciousness of 
Islam and whose outlook has also left the most traces in the hadith, 
These mediating theologians—for it is of them we speak—achieved 
a very clever feat. As the unworthiness of the rulers from the point 
of view of religion could not be denied, despite the tolerance of the 
Murji'a, these theologians spread the doctrine that obedience was 
in all circumstances due to the d& facto rulers in the interest of the 
state and the unity of Islam from those who were convinced that 
personally they were unworthy. By spreading hadiths inculcating 
this teaching these people unintentionally performed an invaluable 
service to the ruling circles; and it seems that they thereby greatly 
helped to ensure that each ruler was quietly accepted by the pop¬ 
ulace, which tolerated and paid homage to the unworthy regime, 
while also accepting as accomplished fact every revolution which 
managed to legitimatize itself by success. It was merely necessary 
to calm the religious conscience' incited by pietistic demagogues, 
rebels and pretenders; and if this was done the people at large did 
not care much whether Zayd or ‘Amr sat on the throne of the 
caliphate— f Come with Ramla or Hind, we shall pay them homage as 
Commanders of the Faithful. 1 What can it matter to us which king [931 
exerts his power about us?’ 2 

For the earlier 5 as well as all later times the words of the poet 
‘Amr b. # Abd al-Malik al-Ttri, contemporary of the rivalry between 
the two ‘Abbasid princes Amin and Ma'mun, characterize public 
feeling: 'We will not leave Baghdad, even if this or the other departs 
or stays; if only we can live comfortably we are not concerned 
whether this or the other is imam/ 4 


II 

Religious scruples were removed by the pious theologians with 
their hadiths. We will now concern ourselves with this layer of 
calming hadiths which had such an important influence upon the 
development of Islamic state life. The reader will be able to observe 
that the hadiths represent different grades of mediation 6 which it 
does not seem necessary to keep apart here. All of them have the 
same purpose: to teach that even a wicked government must be 
obeyed and that it must be left to God to cause the downfall of 

1 Al«Mas‘adi, V. p, 71, 6. 

* Ibid p. 174, penult. » 

3 Cf. Kremer, Herrschenden Idem , p. 356, bottom. 

4 Al-Pabari, III, p. 890. 

6 The oppositional teaching is still miiTOred in the following badith: The 
Prophet was asked: This your cousin Mu'awiya orders us to do, must we obey 
him? Obey him, said the Prophet, in obedience to God, refuse him in resis¬ 
tance to God/ Aba Dawad, II, p, 131. 
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rulers of whom He disapproves. Abu Yusuf already has collected the 
doctrines belonging into this category in his epistle to Harun al- 
Rashid 1 and in al-Shaybam's work on the law of war is another 
collection of them, 2 'He who disapproves of some of his ruler's 
actions may bear this in patience, for he who leaves obedience by 
even a span will die like a pagan/ 3 'It is better to have a tyrannical 
government for a time than to have a period of revolution/ 4 * 'He who 
[ 94 ], leaves the community by the distance of but one span, has cast 
away the rope of Islam (sign of submission)/ 'Hell has seven gates; 
one of them is destined for those who draw the sword upon my 
community 'One day many, very many, evils will arise 

in my community; but he who undertakes to split the common 
cause of the Muslims is to be killed with the sword, whoever he may 
be/ ‘How will you behave'—the Prophet is made to ask—'when 
rulers succeeding me wilL take for themselves part of the booty 
(be. squander the state treasury)?' 'Then', is the answer, 'we shall 
take the sword upon our shoulder 6 and fight (against the ruler) 
until we meet you again/ The Prophet replies: 'But I will show you 
what is better than that: be patient until you meet me again/ 
‘Every emir is to be followed into war whether he be just or not 
(barran kana aw fdjiran ), and the salat must be performed behind 
any Muslim, be he just or wicked'. 7 'Obey your superiors and resist 
not, for to obey them is to obey God, to rebel against them is to 
rebel against God. ... If someone manages your affairs and acts 
against God’s will, may he be cursed by God (i.e. God will know how 
to punish him but you must not refuse obedience)/’ 8 The Prophet’s 
saying: man ahdna sultana* llahi jVl-ardi ahdnahu'llahu (He who 
despises God’s government on earth, him God will humble) 0 is 
quoted to those who disapprove. 'Do not insult the regents, because 
of actions of the representatives of the government which are 
against the sunna. If they are acting well they deserve God's reward 
and you must be grateful; if they act badly the sin rests with them 
and you must be patient; they are the whip with whom God punishes 
those he wishes to punish. Do not receive the scourge of God with 


1 K, al-Khardj, pp. 5ff. 

* WJL, XL, pp. 5 8ff. [I, pp. xo6ff.J 

8 B. Fitan, no, 2, 

* Malik b. Anas in al-Maqqari, I, p. 900, 4. sultan jd’it muddatan khayr min 
fitnati sd'a. A similar saying is given as motto of 'Amr b. al-'As: sultan ?aliim 
ghashum khayr min filna tadUm, al-Ya'qftbi, II, p. 263, J4. (In al-Mayda.nl, I, 
p, 313, nit., mentioned as muwallad ). 

8 Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 191,15. 

* Cf. B. Jizya no. iS: wada^nd asydjand K ald 'awdiiqina . 

7 Aba Dawlld, I, p. 252; II, p. 183; cf. B. Jizya , no. 4. 

6 Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 319. 

B Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 35. 
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anger and annoyance but receive it with humility and subjection/ 1 2 
From such considerations the representatives of this view reject 
the murder of tyrants: 'Al-Hajjaj is a punishment sent by God; 
do not meet God's punishment with the sword. ' s 

Generally, true believers are exhorted not to join any party in [ 95 ] 
times of political rebellions and revolutions (fttan), but to remain 
quietly at home and to await the end in submission and with 
patience ( sabr ). The seated one 3 is better than he who stands, the 
standing better than he who walks, the walker better than he who 
strives/ 4 5 ‘Be stay-at-home' (kunu afyldsa $ buyutikum ). ‘Blessed is he 
who avoids public agitations {inna'l-sa'id la-man jdnaba'l-fitan ), 6 
and if against one's will one is forced by the rebels to show one's 
views, it is better to be "Abd Allah the killed than "Abd Allah the 
killer/ 7 At the time of th zfitna one should "break one's bow, tear the 
strings', "take up a wooden sword', 8 etc., 9 but best of all one should 
hide in the furthest and least comfortable comer from such revolu¬ 
tions 10 in order not to be involved in the movement. To this group 
belong those traditions which exhort the believers and comfort 
them by saying that if it is not possible to alter prevailing evil 
with hand and tongue, it is sufficient to protest with the heart. 11 
"He who is an eyewitness and disapproves will be considered as if he 
had not seen it' [man shahidahd wa-karihahd ha-man ghdba ‘anha ). 12 

These were general principles given to the people by the theo¬ 
logians in order to support the existing order and to prevent civil 
troubles. They also endeavoured to find practical examples from the 
ancient history of Islam for their general theoretical teachings. These [ 96 ] 
examples were meant to show that pious Muslims of patriarchal times 

1 In al-Fahhrl. ed. Alilwardt, p, 40. 

2 Al-'Iqd, HI, p. 22, bottom. 

5 Cf. the speech of Aba Ma$a al-Ash l an to the people of Kafa, Aba Han, 

Din., p. 154, 5, where it says, ‘The lying one (al-nd’im) is better than the 
standing.* For this use of ndma in earlier language see Dozy, $uppUm[ent 
aux dictionnaires arabes, Leiden, 1881], p. 790a; cf. Oesterr . Monatsschr . fur 
den Orient , XII (1S85), col. 209a: qa’im wd-na’im, Yaqht, IV, p. 594, 13. 

* Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 31. 

5 Also frilsa baytika in the singular; for the explanation see scholias to 
Abu* 1 -"Ala*, Saqt al-Zand, II, p. 156, v. 1; cf. fills min afilds baytihi, Aba 
Hanlfa Dinaw, p. 234, 19. 

6 Aba Dawad, II, p, 133. 

7 Ibn Qutayba, Mukhialif al-Hadith, p. 182. 

B It seems obvious to think of a connection with the fact discussed by van 
Gelder, Mochtar de vaalscke profeet (Leiden, 1888), p. 72. 

0 Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 32. 

10 B. Imdn no. io, p. 12, bottom. By this firar min al-fitan, therefore, is not 
meant escape from moral temptation (Krehl, Beiirdge zur Charakteristih der 
Lehre vom Glauben im Islam , Leipzig, 1877, p. 36) but the avoidance of insub¬ 
ordination against authority. 

11 ZD MG, XLI, p. 57, note 1. 13 Aba Dawad, II, p, 142. 

D 
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had rejected political life and its disorders from this pacific point of 
view. Al-Ahnaf b. Qays reports: I set forth in order to help ‘this man' 
(i.e. ‘All before the battle of the camel) I met Abu Bakra and he 
said: ‘Where are you going?' ‘I want to go and help this man/ 
Turn back/ countered Abu Bakra, and I heard the Prophet say: 
‘If two Muslims draw swords against one other, both, the murderer 
and the murdered, will go to hell/ 1 When Nafi‘, a client of Ibn ‘Umar* 
who did not wish to participate in the revolt of Ibn al-Zubayr, was 
asked about his negative behaviour towards the revolt against the 
evil government in Syria, he is made to reply: ‘It is said in the Koran 
(2:189) “Fight them (the unbelievers) so that there may be no 
rebellion and so that there may be submission to God”. We have 
fought to end revolt and to lead God's din to victory. Your war 
leads to revolt and to a state where din does not belong to God/ 2 

The following account, which is also referred to Nafi', is clearer 
than all the other religious accounts on this subject. When the 
Medinians declared the Umayyad Yazid b. Mu'awiya deprived of 
the caliphate, ‘Umar's son (whose client was Nafi‘) gathered to¬ 
gether his intimate companions and his children and addressed them: 
‘I have heard the Prophet say that on the day of resurrection a flag 
will be hoisted before all who have broken faith. 3 We have paid 
homage to this man (Yazid) by God and by His apostle. I know of 
no greater perfidy 4 than to pay homage to a man by God and His 
apostle and then to go and lift the sword against him/ 5 This story is 
meant to teach the believers of all times that the duty of a subject's 
submission must not be refused, even to the most evil of all possible 
[ 97 ] rulers. 6 This was meant as a lesson to those who saw a virtue in 

1 B. Diydt no. 2 = Fitan , no. 10. 

2 B. Tafslr , no. 14; cf. no. 103, end, to Sara 8:33. 

a See Part I p. 23; add to the reference a note 2; B. Jizya, no. 22, Aba 
Dihvad, I, p. 275, al-Darimi, p. 338. The account of the flag hoisting in the 
Jahiliyya seems to originate with a poetical figure of speech. Cf. wa-yurfa' 
lakum fl ftulli majma'atin liwa’u , Zuhayr 1:63 {ed. Landberg, p. 165, v. 4); 
idha ma rdyatun rufi'at li-majdin , al-Shammakh, Agh. r VIII, p. 106, 21 = 
Tahdlb , p. 148, penult. 

4 The lectio vulgata is 'udhran, but the variant ghadran is preferable. 

a B. Fitan, no. 22. Parallel passages to the traditions quoted here are in 
Muslim, IV, pp. 280-8. 

c Later orthodox theology also took the theoretical consequences of this 
teaching. The question whether Yazid may be abused is seriously considered 
and decided according to the interdiction of the ‘abuse of the Companions' 

(sabb al-sabtiaba; cf. Literaturgesch. der Shi'a, pp. 19-20); see in detail al- 
Damiri, II, p. 266; al-Qastaliani, V, pp. 117L, X, p. 193. In the fifth century a 
Hanbalite theologian, 'Abd al-Mughith b. Zuhayr al-^arri (d. 4S3), goes so 
far as to publish a book Fl Fada'il Yazid (on Yazid's excellencies) which brings 
him heated polemics from Ibn al-jawzl (Ibn al-Athir XI, p. 230). [For the 
attitude towards Yazid cf. Goldhizer in ZDMG LIII (1899), p. 646, LXIV 
(1912), pp. 139-43; Lammens, Yazid I ir , pp. 4S5ff.=lkfi 7 C?B, VI (1913), 480^.] 
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disobedience against authorities whom they regarded as irreligious, 
and who hoped to gain the martyr’s crown by combating these. 

The change in the meaning of 'martyr', of which we shall deal in 
more detail in one of the excursuses of this volume, was also to 
serve the same tendency. 

The above group of traditions has been listed without chrono¬ 
logical order, since, in the absence of chronological criteria of even 
relative certainty, it is impossible to establish one. It may be 
supposed, however, that the basic idea of this group of hadlths 
goes back to the first century when the contrast between the spirit 
of the government and the ideals of the pious was most deeply felt. 
People who were not inspired by the defiance of a Sa r Id b. al- 
Musayyib but sought a modus vivendi with the powers that be, like 
the accommodating theologians whom we have just met, probably 
spread in those days the traditions which advised submission to the 
de facto government. The rule of those ‘Abbasid caliphs who, without 
impairing religious life deviated from orthodoxy in the formulation 
of revealed dogma and persecuted the orthodox, might also have 
given occasion for contemplation about the relation of a religious 
community to such rulers; the more reconcilable amongst the pious 
would possibly have been moved to develop further those appeasing 
and mediating principles in the interest of the common weal. 

These principles also reveal the influence attributed by the 
theologians to the ijmd\ the regard to which,—as we have seen at 
the end of the last chapter, was fitted to help in many theological 
perplexities. There was to be no insubordination against a ruler 
recognized by the whole umma even if he had lost the right of the 
Muslim ruler in the sense of strict religious demands. 

Another example will show how greatly the principle of the ijma* pa] 
influenced the views of Muslims in judging political circumstances. 

Ill 

Orthodox Islam had a vested interest in preventing the prin¬ 
ciple of a hereditary caliphate from taking root in the consciousness 
of believers. The 'Abbasid rule no doubt meant the victory of the 
legitimist principle and the transmitters of religious teaching 
supported this dynasty, though not as the representatives of 
legitimacy but as the actual owners of power whose rights had been 
proved by the unanimous homage of the community (ijma' al -- 
umma ). 1 In the teaching of orthodox Islam this ijmd ' alone is the 

1 According to Kremer, Hevrschenden Ideen , p. 409, this view dates back to 
the ideas of the ancient Arabs. A poet living under Islam, but nevertheless a 
typical Arab, might be quoted in this context. He is 1 Abd Allah b. Abi Tha'lab 
[Hudhayl, 242:63): imamunidha-khtahafaTalimunayaltaHmuna'alayhi'lti 1 amd . 
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measure of the ruler's title to authority, 1 The imam who is recog¬ 
nized by the will of the whole community —aUimdm aUmujtama' 
' alayhi —is the rightful imam, 2 3 AlAmdma Id tariaqid ilia bi-ijma 
al-umma 4 an bikrat abihimf this was the teaching particularly against 
those who wished to confine legitimacy to the ‘Alid family. 4 Unless 
the rights of the first three caliphs and of the whole of the Umayyad 
caliphate were to be subjected to doubt, and thus so to speak the 
whole legal continuity of the Islamic polity during the first century 
[ 99 ] dangerously undermined, which orthodox teachers did not wish, 5 * 
the ijma* al-iimma upon which the legitimacy of those pre-'Abbasid 
periods rested, had to be taken as the only valid yardstick for a 
judgement of the political affairs of the empire. The ijma alone 
could be sunna. Rebellions against the government and subversion, 
even if justified theoretically by legitimist arguments, are fitna 
and as such opposed to the sunna.® 

The ‘Abbasid rulers themselves, of course, and their political 
representatives and propagandists, have asserted the rights of 
legitimacy against the Umayyads, and putting this principle on 
their standard brought the whole of the Islamic world under their 
rule. The khutbas quoted by historians from the early years of the 
rule of the house of ‘Abbas show that it was chiefly the arguments 
of the right of inheritance which were propounded from the pulpits 
in those days. 7 It must be considered that the Umayyads, as well 
and their adherents, took great pains to adduce genealogical argu¬ 
ments for the claims of their dynasty. 8 They thought themselves 
nobler than the family nearest to the Prophet, and could not get 


1 Of. Tab., II, p, 177 (Ibn ’Umar to Mu'awiya). Inheritance of sovereign 
rights is called by the pious sunnat kisra wa-qaysar (sunna of pagan empires), 
al-Suyilti, Ta*ylkh t pp, 76, 2; 78, 6. 

2 Fragm. hist . arab. t p. 145; cf. a saying by Ma’mftn On the relation of the 
caliphate to the ijma* al-umma , al-Mas'ndl, VII, pp. 41 ff. Such words are 
intentionally attributed to 'Abbasid rulers. Even during the time of the 
Egyptian puppet caliphate the ijma 1 was still pointed out with gusto, see the 
document of homage, al-Suytttf, op. cit., p. 199, [ibid, p. 39]. 

3 Al-Shahrastani, p. 51, He who denies the ijma' like Ibrahim aLNazzSm 
(see above p. 87, note) also confesses to the doctrines of illegitimacy of the first 
caliphs. 

4 Cf. also Snouck Hurgxonje, Kritik der Beginselen , part 2, pp. 65, 68 (off¬ 
print). [Verspyeide Geschr II, pp. 205-6, 209-10]. 

5 A great number of hadlths were made up v r hich clearly speak of the 
succession of AbO Bakr, ‘Umar, and 'Uthman, e.g. B. Adah , no. 117. It is 
interesting to observe that this attitude made theologians under aI-Mu‘tadid 
prevent the promulgation of an anti-Umayyad edict by the caliph; Tab., Ill, 
pp. 2164, bottom, 2177, bottom. 

* Al-Ya‘qtlbz, II, p. 355, 9: rajul tarfa'uhu’l-jiina wa-iada'uhu’l-sunna. 

7 E.g. ibid, II, p. 422, top. 

8 AbG Sakhr al-Hudhali opens the whole gamut of these arguments in a 
spirited address, Agh, t XXI, p. 145, top. 
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over it when the latter was praised as the noblest branch of the 
tribe of Quraysh. The poet Ibn Mayyada was whipped because he 
put the kin of Muhammed above that of the B. Marwan in one 
of his poems. 1 The survival of such views was to be overcome by 
dynastic hadith, The most perfect of these hadiths, and also the 
most transparent in its purpose, is this: 2 

Jubayr b. Mut'im reports that he and 'Uthman b. 'Affan took the 
Prophet to task about the fact that he divided the fifth of the war 
booty (which according to Sura 8:42 has to go to the Prophet 
himself, his close relatives— U-dhiUqurba —as well as to the poor and [100] 
orphaned) amongst the B. Hashim and the B. l-Muttalib. I said: 

*0 Apostle of God, you have given a share to our brothers the B. 
l-Mutt^hb but have given nothing to us, though our relationship to 
you is the same as theirs/' Tfie Prophet answered to this: 'The 
B. Hashim and B. l-Muttalib are the same/ 8 Jubayr said: 'He did 
not give anything to the B. ‘Abd Shams and the B. Nawfal of this 
fifth, as he had given to the B. Hashim and Bi-Muttalib. 4 

The dynastic-legitimistic character of this hadith is obvious. The 
offspring of the line of 'Abd Shams, ancestor of the Umayyads, are 
to be slighted as against his brother Hashim from whom stem the 
'Abbasids. But arguments from family law were also to be brought 
into play against the 'Alids as well. It is remarkable that secular 
poetic literature, whose representatives were favoured with rich 
gifts by the 'Abbasids, is filled with these arguments. 

The main concern was to prove the legitimacy of the 'Abbasids 6 
against the 'Alids, who were the truly legitimistic pretenders. They, 
since they had never been able to rely on the ijma aLumma but had 
always been candidates of only a fraction of Islam, had to maintain 
the hereditariness of the caliphate in order to prove their claims; 
this hereditary claim they had to apply to one of their lines, of 
which there were very many. 6 The 'Abbasid caliphs, who at the 
first period of the rise of their dynasty, looked jealously at any 
respect paid to the 'Alids 7 and were continuously haunted by the 
ghost of 'Alid machinations (al-Ma'mun agreed to a dangerous 

1 Agh., II, p. 102, 5H; cf. a verse by A’sha Hamdan, Agh., V, p. 160, 16, in 
relation to the B. Marwan: wa-kkayra Qurayshin fl Qurayshin arumaianj 
wa,' ahramahxim illa’Unablya Muhammadan. 

1 The exchange of letters between Mu'awiya and 'All illuminates this 
passage, AbO. Han. Din., pp. 199, 17, 200, 4-6. 

s B. Manaqib, no. 3. 

4 Abtt Dawud, II, p. 21; cf. the commentaries on the passage of the Koran 
referred to (al-Baydawi, I, p. 367, 24). 

5 [I assume that the ‘zuriick zubeweisen’ of the original, which hardly gives a 
sense in this context, is a scribal error for something like ‘za beweisen 1 . SMS.] 

* ‘No family in the world has more male offspring than that of AbO Jalib’, 

Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadam, p. 75, 8. 

7 Cf. e.g, Agh., XXI, p. 120, 19. 
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concession to them), liked to listen to their court poets and other 
flatterers reciting arguments against the pretensions of their rivals. 
Perhaps they thought that such ideas could easily penetrate to the 
people by this route. We learn that Harun al-Rashid demanded of 
his poets that 'they combine his own praise with refutation of the 
claims of 'All's descendants and with attacks against the latter/ 1 
[101] This report explains why so many subtle points of the law of in¬ 
heritance are to be found in the poems by 'Abbasid court poets. In 
these poetic circles an argument is spun out which culminates in 
the point that even under the law of inheritance the offspring of the 
Prophet's uncle ('Abbas) have more right to the inheritance than the 
offspring of the daughter's husband 2 or that inheritance should go 
to the uncle rather than the nephew. 

Is the Prophet's uncle nearer to him in genealogical succession 
than is his nephew? 

And which of them is more worthy to succeed him and who has 
the right to claim his inheritance? 

If 'Abbas has the greater right and ‘All afterwards also claims 
relationship, 3 

Then may 'Abbas' sons be his heirs, as the uncle must remove 
the nephew from inheritance— 

this poem is recited before Harun al-Rashid by the poet Aban b. 
‘Abd al-Hamid 4 on the initiative of the Barmecides. 6 

AJ-Mu'ammal, a court poet of al-Mahdl, went further even than 
that, and quoted the Koran in order to prove that 'Abbas is the 
rightful heir to the prophet [warithuhu yaqinan ). 6 For a reward of 
ten thousand dirhams—the generous Harun gave twice that to 
Aban—the weak-headed al-Mutawakkil could hear the following 
didactic poem from Marwan b. Abi'l-Janub: 

Yours is the inheritance of Muhammed, and by your justice is 
injustice banned, 

The daughter's children desire the rights of the caliphate but 
theirs is not even that which can be put under a nail; 

1 Ibid., XII, p. 17, 9. 

2 Al-Mubarrad, p. 284, dates poems with similar tendencies back to earlier 
times; cf. Marwan b. Abi Haf$aln Agh ,, IX, p. 45, 16. 

3 I give the translation of this heuristic: ‘ wa-kana ' Aliyyan ba'da dhaka 
1 ala sabab’ with great reserve; cf. also nasabuhum wa-sdbabuhum Agh., XXI, 
P< M5, 2 . 

* Part I, pp. 182-3. 

3 Agh ., XX, p, 76; cf. XU, pp. 18, 13; 18, 20. 

6 Ibid., XIX, p, 148, 6, from the bottom, or as another poet says (in respect 
of the hereditary claims of the ‘Alids): the 'AbbSsids are warithu' l-nabiyyi 
bi'amri* l-fraqqi ghayri* htakddhubi , Agh., Ill, p. 91, 4 from the bottom. 
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The daughter's husband is no heir, and the daughter does not 

inherit the Imamate; 

And those who claim your inheritance will inherit only repentance. 1 

In this spirit the 'Abbasids like to hear occasionally from their [102] 
flatterers that they are not only the offspring of the Prophet's uncle 
but that they can be considered as direct descendants of Muhammed: 
humahnd rasuli'lldki wa-bnd'bni ‘ ammihijfa-qad karumal-jadddn 
wal-abawdni . 2 

By these flatteries, which they themselves suggested and approved, 
it was intended to let the fact that they were not descendants of 
the Prophet but only his agnates be forgotten. Generally, however, 
the proof of more valid claims to inheritance was but one of the 
'Abbasids' weapons; more important and carrying greater weight in 
popular opinion was the fact that every single one of their rulers 
had been recognized as rightful imam by the ijmff of the community 
of Muhammed. 3 This was the surest prop of the ruler of the Islamic 
empire. This view was promoted chiefly by the theologians, who 
seem to have been quite willing, as an example has shown us, to 
teach in their hadlths of the complete worthlessness of the godless 
Umayyads. As against the ‘Alids they tended to emphasize the 
unimportance of hereditary points of view in the interest of the 
ruling dynasty. The dignity of the caliph could not just be taken by 
one who through his kinship was reared heir to the Prophet. In 
order to nip the contrary teaching in the bud and to withdraw 
the question of the caliphate from the sphere of subtleties in the 
law of inheritance, the tradition had to establish the principle that 
nothing belonging to the Prophet could be subject to inheritance. 
Nobody is his heir, from the point of view of civil law and therefore 
by extension also in regard to his office as ruler. His property goes 
to the treasury and in the same way the community must decide 
upon his successor. 

This principle appears in the following hadlth, which is parti¬ 
cularly interesting for our studies since it shows how much tenden¬ 
tious polemic infiltrated into the various exegetical discussions of 
texts during later times. In a hadlth of Abu'l-Yaman b. Nafl f which 
is related back to Malik b. Anas it is said: 'While 'Umar b. al-Khattab 
was talking to Malik b. Aws the doorkeeper announced Yarfa b. 
TJthman, f Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Awf, Zubayr b. al-'Awamm and Sa'd 

1 Tab., Ill, p.1466. 

* Agh.y XXI, p. 130, 11. The caliph al-Wathiq also is addressed by his court 
poet 'All b. al-Jahm {ibid., p. 255, 13) as 'son of the Lord of Lords 1 (i.e, des¬ 
cendant of the Prophet): Hdrunu ya’bna sayyidi'l-sadati. 

® Ibid,, VIII, p. 177, 9 from the bottom: (khildfa) jama'ta biha ahwd*a 
ummati A fymada. 
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[ 103 ] b. AbiWaqqas, and they were admitted. Later also 'AH and 'Abbas 
were announced and joined them. They asked the caliph to be 
arbiter in their quarrel about the property which the Prophet had 
found after the victory over the Jewish tribe of the B. Nadir and 
which on God's order he had kept for himself. (They claimed this 
property as their inheritance since they were the Prophet's nearest 
relatives. 1 ) When the assembled visitors pressed TJmar for a decision 
of the question he gave them the following verdict with reference to a 
saying of Muhammed: T adjure you by Him through Whose per¬ 
mission heaven and earth exist! Do not you know that the Prophet 
of blessed memory has said: 'We (prophets) do not make our pro¬ 
perty to be inherited, (i.e. our estate is not like ordinary property 
which is divided among the relatives according to fixed laws and 
rules); what we leave is charity (i.e., belongs to the treasury)”/ 2 A 
parallel passage introduces the same saying differently. 3 4 Here 
'A'isha tells how Fatima asked Abu Bakr after the Prophet's death 
that he should hand her her share of the inheritance consisting of the 
fortune which the Prophet gained as his share in war booty. Abu 
Bakr then quoted to Fatima the principle: 'We do not leave any 
inheritance, what we leave is for charity' {Id nUrith , md taraknd 
sadaqa ). 4 

This sentence, which, as has already been indicated, aims at 
serving a great principle of public law beyond its primary civil 
law interest, was inconvenient to the Shi'a, since their political-legal 
opposition was founded mainly on the claims of inheritance by 'AH 
and Fatima and condemns the usurpation of the first caliph by 
confiscating the rights of the legal heirs of the Prophet. Therefore 
they change this troublesome sentence to : Id yurath (passive) md 

[ 104 ] laraknd sadaqatan (a change which cannot be properly demonstrated 
in transcribed form). By means of this graphic and syntactic correc¬ 
tion the principle attains the following meaning: 'What we leave 
behind for charity cannot be inherited (but all else is subject to the 
usual laws of inheritance)”. 5 In effect, the Shi'a maintains in contrast 
to the Sunnite doctrine that the Prophet's property is subject to the 
same laws of inheritance as that of ordinary mortals. In order to 

1 This quarrel extended right into 'Abbasid times. 'Umar II gave the 
property claimed to the ’Alids; Yazld II confiscated it again (al-Ya'qubl, II, 
p. 366, bottom), Al-Ma'mtm, who made a pact with the 'Alids, gave it back 
again (ibid., p. 573) and al-Mutawakkil again included it in the state's property 
(al-Baladhurl, pp. 30-2) until the pro-Shi'ite caliph al-Munta§ir {248) recog¬ 
nized the "Alid claims (al-Mas’tidi, VII, p. 303). 

2 B. Maghazl , no, 14, 40. 

3 Cf. also Tab., I, pp. 1825, pff.; 1826, 14, with the variant nityath . 

4 B. Favd al-Khums, no. 1; AbQ Dawlld, II, pp, 19-21; cf. al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 
304, 

5 Al-Qastallani, V, p. 215, IV, p, 315. 
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lessen the possibilities of changing the traditional sentence in the 
ShTite manner, Sunnite traditionalists have added the word fa-huwa 
before the last word of the story: ma taraknd fa-huwa sadaqahm. 1 
All who are acquainted with Arabic syntax must realize that this 
insertion makes impossible a change of the meaning in the manner 
attempted by the Shf a. 2 


IV 

In the course of this study we shall return to the fact that the 
Muslim theologians treat the traditions received into the canonical 
compilations with great freedom and independence. But because 
of the context we shall anticipate here a phenomenon belonging to 
this subject. 

Muslim theologians of later times considered the non-hereditary 
character of the prophetic and royal office of Muhammed as so im¬ 
portant a point of orthodox teaching that they opposed every 
slight dimming of the principle even if that meant opposing a 
tradition from which a contrary view can be inferred. 

The fierce opposition to every attempt to see the dignity of the 
Prophet as other than confined entirely and exclusively to Ids person, 
and as having continued effect in his offspring, is the main difference 
between the teaching of the orthodox and of those sects which are 
based upon 'Alid principles. The basic idea of that party was the 
hereditability of prophetic dignity and rule over the empire which 
they strove to obtain for the family of Muhammed in the line of [ 105 ] 
Fatima. Because acceptance or rejection of this principle became 
the fighting slogan between the parties, the orthodox had to try to 
ensure that the tradition offered nothing which might serve as an 
incontestable proof for the believers in the hereditary and legiti¬ 
mists principles. The good and beautiful things said of 'All and his 
children in the name of the Prophet were permitted to stand 3 and 
orthodox authorities have even propagated traditions which show a 
downright Shi'ite appearance. On the other hand, however, every¬ 
thing was to be declared as wrong which might give support to the 
claims of ‘Ali’s descendants for special sanctity and rights to the 
empire. Therefore the idea of the hereditary character of spiritual 
dignity had to be eradicated. The example that we are quoting is a 
typical instance of the tendency, since it shows that orthodox 

1 In aUMuwatfa IV, p. 231, the lectio vulgata has the reading: Id nuriih , 
md taraknd fa-huwa sadaqatun . In the Shaybanl recension, p. 3ry, fa-huwa is 
lacking. This insertion is also in Aba Dawttd, II, p. 21 at the end of the chapter. 

* Cf. al-Mas‘fcdi, III, p. 56. 

* Aha Mflsa mentions this saying of the Prophet: 4 I and 1 All and Fatima and 
pasan and I^usayn will stand on the roof of my tent at the foot of God's throne 
at the day of resurrection', al-Zurqanl, IV, p. 174: cf. ibid, I, p. 151. 

D 
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theology opposed such traditions even when they had succeeded in 
entering the canonical compilations owing to their apparently 
indifferent character. 

It is not really strange that orthodox tradition, despite its usual 
love of minute detail in all things concerning the Prophet, finds little 
to say of Muhammed’s sons and that it is always unmistakably 
vague in the few accounts bearing on this point. All male offspring 
of the Prophet died in infancy. The reports do not even agree whether 
Ibrahim the son of the Prophet was a child of the Copt woman Maria 
or of Khadija. This Ibrahim died at the age of seventeen or eighteen 
months, having not yet completed his time of suckling (two years). 
The tradition makes this remark about it: 'If God had decided to 
have prophets after Muhammed, Ibrahim would not have died, but 
there is no prophet after Muhammed.’ 1 This tradition is impugned 
by some of the authoritative orthodox theologians. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 
(d. 463) says: ‘I do not know the meaning of this. Noah was a prophet 
and all men descended from Noah. If it were certain that the 
children of prophets were always prophets, all mankind ought to be 
prophets.’ 2 Al-Nawawl (d. 676) pronounces himself even more 
[1061 sharply against these traditions: ‘If one hands down, on the author¬ 
ity of some of the elders, the sentence, ‘If Ibrahim had lived he would 
have been prophet,” 3 we declare this to be wrong, to be a daring 
interference with God's secrets, a bold assumption attacking great 
things.” 4 This sentence is based on the authority of three of Muham¬ 
med’s companions. It shows how orthodox theology counters all 
attempts at hinting at the possibility of the spiritual dignity of the 
Prophet being hereditary. It is unlikely that theologians waited until 
the fifth century before protesting against this hadith from which the 
hereditary character of the prophecy could be inferred. Following 
their usual method they have opposed this tradition with one of 
their own, intending thus to fight the doctrine which could be 
derived from the first. We believe we are justified in taking the 
following as a counter-hadith: ‘If there were to be prophets after me, 
it would surely be ‘Umar.’ 5 This was to rule out belief in the in¬ 
heritance of the sacred character in the line of Fatima. 6 


1 B. A dab, no. 108. 

2 Ibn Hajar, I, p. iS8, no. 394. 

3 To this group also belongs the tradition quoted by AbCi Dawud, II, p. 43, 
that the prayer of death had not been said over Ibrahim (this being the pri¬ 
vilege of prophets and martyrs). 

4 Tahdhib, I r p, 133, bottom; cf. abQastallanl, X, p. 124, 

* Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 293; Ma§abl]i al-Sunna, II, p, 196, 

6 Later there was no hesitation in uttering the words: 'If there could be a 
prophet after Muhammed, it would surely be al-Ghazall/ Collected treatises of 
al-SuyQtl, MS. of the Univ. of Leiden, no. 474 (8), fol. 6a. 
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V 

From all these points it is evident that the formation of hadlths 
at the time of its great advance under the 'Abbasids served the 
elaboration of traditional sayings which supported the principles 
upon which the descendants of 'Abbas have based their claims. 

What we have seen hitherto can mostly be called negative argu¬ 
mentation, i.e. the shaking of the opponents’ foundations. After our 
previous experience it will not be surprising that there were at that 
time tendentious hadiths which supported the case of the dynasty 
in even more direct ways. 

We have already met (above, p. 99) one such dynastical tradition. 
There are very many of them the character of which is more obvious. 

To coin such phrases was so very important to the interest of the [ 107 ] 
dynasty's recognition because the opposing parties—particularly 
the various 'Alid factions who had been dangerous to the 'Abbasids 
long enough—also circulated their fabrications amongst the people in 
order to discredit their opponents on religious grounds. The Umay- 
yads had already felt called upon to stir up their court theologians 
into producing religious weapons against the ‘Alid claims. It must 
have been difficult to revile in a religious form the persons of 'All 
and his children, hallowed in the consciousness of almost all the 
layers of population and about whom, very early on, an aura of 
martyrdom had been created. Therefore recourse was bad to the 
expedient of abusing the pagan ancestor as being the archetype of 
his offspring. The Prophet was made to say that Abu Talib, father of 
'All, was sitting deep in hell: 'Perhaps my intercession will be of 
use to him at the day of resurrection, so that he may be transferred 
into a pool of fire which reaches only up to the ankles but which is 
still hot enough to bum his brain.' 1 Naturally enough this was 
countered by the theologians of the ‘Alids by devising numerous 
traditions concerning the glorification of Abu TaHb, 2 all sayings of 
the Prophet. The floods of polemic released in such counter-traditions 
are interesting to observe. 

In these sayings embittered conflict is hidden under an apparently 
calm surface. Often it can quite clearly be seen how a particular 
saying is directed against a special point enounced by the opponents. 

Thus the conflict between 'All's followers and their opponents who 
defend the legitimacy of Abu Bakr's election is mirrored in two 
groups of traditions, which give the honour of being the Prophet's 

1 Sprenger, Mohammad, II, p. 74. [B. Mandqib al~An$dr, no. 40; Riqdq, no. 

51; Muslim, Iman, no. 360; Musnad Afrmad, III, pp. 9, 50, 55; for other similar 
traditions cf. Wensinck, Handbook, s.v. ‘Aba Talib'.] 

* An ample selection is to be found in Ibn Hajar, IV, pp. 214ft, and ibid., 
p. 239; cf. B. Jand’iz, no. Si. 
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first follower and the first to pray with the Prophet to each of the 
two respectively. These two groups of tradition can he found side 
by side in al-Tabari. No other amongst them shows so clearly its 
tendentious character as the saying related on the authority of 
'Abbad b. Abd Allah: T heard 'All say: “I am the servant of God 
and brother of the Apostle of God, I am the great Siddlq; after me 
only a liar will claim this; I prayed with the Prophet nine years 
[ 108 ] before any other person did so.” n It must be remembered here that 
the honorary title of Siddiq was given by Sunnite tradition to Abu 
Bakr. 

Inventions of hadiths which served special Umayyad interests, 
without being of use to the general sunna, were suppressed in the 
next period for reasons which we have already explained (p. 53). 
Now it was more to the point to give theological support to the 
'Abbasid rulers and this too took the form of traditions which 
glorified the 'uncle', the ancestor of the dynasty, and defended him 
against the ancestors of the opposing pretenders. If it is considered 
that several of the caliphs showed themselves interested in research 
into traditions and their circulation (we now know how to interpret 
this) it is easily understood that such fabrications were favoured and 
received advancement from the highest quarters. The caliph al- 
Mahdi, the third of the 'Abbasids (158-69), is listed by Ibn 'Adi as 
an inventor of hadiths. 1 2 In these reports al-'Abbas is invested with 
an aura of sanctity even though he had resisted the Prophet's cause 
for so long. 3 During a drought 'Umar is said to have referred in his 
prayers {istisqa *) not only to the Prophet but also to 'Abbas, since 
he appeared to him as particularly suitable for awakening God's 
mercy: 'O Allah/ so he said in his prayer, 'we used to refer to the 
Prophet in our requests and You have given rain; today we refer 
to the Prophet's uncle (al-'Abbas), so please give us rain/ This 
reference was effective, 4 A normal usage 5 has here been exploited in 
the interest of the 'Abbasid party. The offspring of such a holy 
ancestor are best suited to be the leaders of the orthodox community. 
This fable also served as one of the titles to fame of the 'Abbasid 
caliphs, who liked to hear their flattering poets refer to it. AI- 
Mutawakkil has a poem engraved on a memorial coin in which it is 
said of the 'family of Hashim' that by their merits rain is sent after 

1 Al-Tabari, I, p. 1160. [Cf. Th. Noldeke, ‘Zur tendenziosen Gestaltung der 
vorgeschichte des Islam’s', ZDMG, Eli (1838), pp. i6ff. Also JahiVs aU 
Uthmaniyya (cf. below, p. 117) contains relevant material.] 

8 In al-Suyufi, Ta'rlkh, pp. 106, 22; 109, 17. On p. 143, 6 from below, a 
hadlth is mentioned in the isnad of which six caliphs are named as informants. 

B. Jand’iz, no. 80. [For traditions about al-"Abbas cf. also Noldeke's 
article quoted above.] 

4 Agh ., XI, p. 81, TaJidhib , p. 332. 

4 Part I, pp. 40-1. 
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God had refused it for a long time/ 1 Ibn al-Rumi, extols in his 
qasida dedicated to the caliph al-Mu'tadid (279-89): 

Your ancestor, al-'Abbas, is the one whose name did not fail when [ 109 ] 

it was used in need to gain rain, 

It split the clouds by a prayer which was granted and the flashing 

of lightning, bestowed water, obeyed it. 2 

Al-'Abbas once complained to the Prophet: 'What have the 
Qurayshites against us? They meet one another with friendly faces 
but refuse to do likewise to us/ This made the Prophet angry, his 
face grew red and he said: 'By him, in whose hand my soul rests, 
belief does not enter anybody's heart unless he loves you for the 
sake of Allah and his Apostle. 0 men, he who hurts my uncle hurts 
me, since a man's uncle is like his father.' 3 

The Qurayshites who do not like 'Abbas, despite all tribal solidar¬ 
ity, are here presumably the 'Alids. It is easily seen that the aim 
was to make the recognition of the ‘Abbasid claims into a religious 
affair {li'Udhi wci-U-rasuliki ). The dynastic tendency is also shown 
by the fact that 'uncle’ {‘amm) is so heavily stressed in this as well 
as in related sayings (see above, p. ioo). From such fabrications it 
was but a small step to make the Prophet declare to 'Abbas directly 
that his offspring would attain the dignity of caliph. 4 

The pious people of this period were fond of putting the unpleasant 
memory of the godless Umayyad times into the form of a hadith. 

The factors making for the displacement of the religious element 
were to be made the object of the hatred of Muslims for all time. It 
is quite possible that the pious had already done some work in this 
direction in the Umayyad period itself, but it would be too daring to 
make definite statements as to the time of the origin of such hadlths. 

What is certain is that the 'Abbasid rule greatly favoured the 
propagation of such hadlths. To these belongs the group of traditions 
in which the tribe of Thaqif, from which sprang the tyrant a1- 
Hajjaj, was condemned in the name of the Prophet; 6 also the saying 
of the Prophet where he advises a man who calls his son al-Walid: 

'You name your children by the names of our Pharaohs. Verily, a 
man with the name al-Walld will come who will inflict greater [110] 
injury upon my community than ever did Pharaoh upon his people. 6 

i 

1 Al-Muwashsha, ed. BrQnnow, p. 193, 9. 

3 Yatlmat al-Dahr, II, p. 303. 

* Al'TirmidhI, II, p. 304, bottom; cf. Tahdhib, p. 332, bottom. For smwu 
ablhi, see Fleischer, Kleinere Schrifien, II, p. 137; cf. also the use in Agh 
XV, p. 90, 22. 

* Fragm. hist. ardb. t p. 198; cf. AbaT-Mah&sin, I, p. 354. 

5 Part I, p. 97. 

* Fragm. hist . arab., p. 121. 
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The informant, Ya'qub b. Sufyan (d. 288), adds that it was believed 
that al-Walid I was meant until the other Walld, grandson of 'Abd 
al-Malik, came on the scene. 


VI 

Even more than the ruling party did the opposing factions feel it 
necessary to base their claims on the authority of the Prophet's 
word. Amongst them therefore the mischievious use of tendentious 
traditions was even more common than with the official party. The 
Shf a became an independent organism within the Islamic world 
only very late, owing to political circumstances the discussion of 
which is beyond the scope of these studies. During the first centuries 1 
they formed within the Islamic community an oppositional stream, 
divided into many channels, against the ruling caliphate. With 
this lack of strict organization went a lack of a strictly dogmatic 
position; their teachings develop in an unruly and free manner 
from the teaching of orthodox Islam, and without that discipline 
which can only grow within the fixed framework of a church. Even 
well-meaning pious men, loyal to government and religion, have 
imbibed the 'Alid preferences of the older Shf a. Only exaggeration 
of such (otherwise unexceptionable) preferences branded people as 
heretics. There are but lightly demarcated grades of this tashayyu 4 , 
as these preferences were called: there are tashayyu* hasan 2 and 
tashayyu qablh . 3 The former is often mentioned, usually as a 
praiseworthy view. In early times there was no thought of a schism 4 
but rather of internal propaganda favouring 'Alid pretensions— 
such as the 'Abbasids owed their elevation to—which occasionally 
led to political revolutions and the installing of 'Alid dynasties. The 
effects, however, were at first of only local and provincial importance, 
and did not result in the rise of a Shf a community existing at the side 
of the sunna community as a separate church. In those days Shf ism 
[111] is a branch of Islam in the same way as are other dogmatic or 
ritualistic trends; it is a madhhdb and not a sect. 5 Only the ex¬ 
tremists amongst them, i.e. the 'exaggerators', and those who were 
not satisfied with the quiet aspirations and revolted against the 
ruling powers, were considered to be outside the sunna. The leaders 
and promoters of this free propaganda, among whom, because of the 
nature of spiritual life in Islam, theological as well as political 
points came to the fore, liked to make the word of God and of the 

1 Cf., for the inner meaning of the ShTa in those days, see the fundamental 
discussion by Snouck Hurgronje in Mekka, I, pp. 26ff. 

2 Cf. Houtsma, in the preface to his edition of Ya'qftbl, p. ix. 

*Agh. t VIII, p. 32, 6. 

4 See Literaiurgesch. derShVa., p. 7, 24. 

5 The change-over to sectarianism can be seen in circumstances such as 
those described by Ibn Hawqal, ed. de Goeje, p. 65, 21. 
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Prophet fight for them. The Koran is one of the most preferred 
weapons in these circles, in two ways. 

As is known, these circles accuse the followers of the orthodox 
teaching of the Sunna with having falsified the Koran and fitted 
it to their own views by means of omissions. They suspect 'Uthman, 
who caused the redaction of the current text of the Koran, of having 
suppressed five hundred words of the revealed text including the 
sentence 'Verily, ‘AH is the guidance', 1 2 In Sura 25:30 the passage 
Tf only I had not chosen so-and-so [fulanan ) as friend’ is said to have 
originally contained a proper name which was omitted and replaced 
by the indefinite juldn Everybody knows the Shi'ite Surat al-Nur 3 
which was made known in Europe by Mirza Kazembeg, 

Orthodox theology has from times of old stigmatized the attempts 
of the 'Alid party to declare the current Koran as falsified and to 
prepare it for their purposes by all sorts of interpolations under the 
name of restitutio in integrum . They accused their opponents of 
falsifying the text of the holy scriptures in tendentious manner 
like Jews and Christians 4 and attributed to the Prophet (in later 
collections of traditions): T have cursed six kinds of men and 
they were cursed also by God and by all prophets who had God's 
ear: he who adds to the book of God, etc.' refer to this movement. 

This quarrel between the followers of the sunna and ‘Alid partisans 
extends into modern times. I quote a few typical words from [112 
Rycaut's work, which show how this quarrel was conceived of in the 
popular opinion of his times. 

Rycaut says: 'The Turk also accuses the Persian of corrupting 
the Alchoran, that they have altered words, misplaced the Comma’s 
and Stops, that many places admit of a doubtful and ambiguous 
sense, so that those Alchorans which were upon the Conquest of 
Babylon brought thence to Constantinople are separated and 
compiled in the great Seraglio, in a place apart, and forbidden with a 
Curse on any that shall read them/ In the writing of the Mufti As'ad 
Efendi against the Shl'ites: f You deny the verse called the Covering 
in the Alchoran [Sura 88] to be authentick; you reject the eighteen 
Verses, which are revealed to us for the sake of the holy Aische/* 

Such biased changes in the Koran belong, however, to the time 

1 Literaturgesch. dev Shi'a, p. 14 [for the ShTite accusations about omissions 
and falsifications in the Koran, and their exegesis, see Goldziher, Die Richtungen 
der islamischen Koranauslegungen (Leiden, 1920), pp. 270 ff.] 

2 Mafafify al-Ghayb, IV, p, 470 [cf. Goldziher, Richtungen , pp. 287 S.] 

s The whole of this material can be found in Nfiideke's Gesch . des Qorans, 
pp. 216-20 [2nd ed., II, pp. 93-112.] 

4 Al-'Iqd, I, p. 269, in a parallel between Rawafujl and the Jews. 

6 Neuertiffnete Ottomanische Pforte, I, pp. 82a, 84a. [Here quoted from the 
original: P. Rycaut, The Present State of the Ottoman Empire , London, 166S, 
pp. 119 and 121.] 
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when the Shl'a is beginning to move away from the body of Islam 
faithful to the sunna. Older and more widely spread is the endeavour 
to obtain belief for the assertion that the followers of the sunna 
falsified the interpretation of the Koran. 1 The correct interpretation 
of a number of important passages which were suppressed by the 
Sunnites affords the best proof of the justification of these ‘Alid 
aspirations. In their opinion the Koran contains teachings about the 
shaping of the future as well as about the circumstances of their 
own times, 2 A saying ascribed to the Prophet and quoted by Jabir 
al-Ju'fi, zealous theological defender of f Alid theories (d. 128), 3 
has bearing on tiffs: T go to war for the recognition of the Koran as 
the book of God and 'All will fight for the interpretation of the 
Koran,' 4 * This Jabir, who was an influential disseminator of tradi- 
[ 113 ] tions in Kufa—Abu Hanifa judges him as the most mendacious of all 
contemporary muhaddithm h ■—made great efforts to and references 
to 'All in the Koran; 6 even the ddbbat al-ard of Muslim eschatology 
is in his opinion nothing else but 'All reappearing on earth at the 
end of time. 7 The ‘Alids use especially verses where, as in 42:22, 
mention is made of the love of relatives (al-gurbd) and their rights 
(59:7)—in the same way as ‘Abbasid propaganda made use of them 
in their day 8 —in order to find allusions to the ahl al-bayt and 
confirmation of their sacred character in the revelation. 9 

1 It is so obvious to Muslims that the political interests of a party are pursued 
with the aid of ia'mll that a saying on Persian politics by Khusraw AnOshirwan 
assumes that even the shaping of Persian politics was influenced by the inter¬ 
pretation of the sacred books; al-Hasau al-'Abbasi, Athdr al-Uwal fi Tartlb 
al-Ditwal , p, 53, 

2 Al-Mas'fidi, V, p, 221 ult. 

5 The Shi'ites hand down a K . aUTafslr by him to which more material was 
added in later times, al-TSsI, ShVa Books, p. 73, 4; cf. p. 244, 6, 

4 Ibn Hajar, I, no, 59; cf, al-Mas'Cidf, IV; p. 358 penult; V, p. 13, 4. [Gold- 
ziher, Ricktungen, p, 27S.] The Shi'ite theologians continuously fight for the 
freedom of Koran exegesis {aUlafslr bi'l-ra’y) against the teaching of orthodox 
exegetes who only permit the traditional explanation founded on the Him 
(al-Tirmidhf, II, p. 156). See for this the excerpt from a commentary on the 
Nahj aUBalagha (the collected speeches of * Ali) in Kashkul, p, 370. 

* In Tab . Huff,, IV, no. 25. 

* Muslim, I, p, 51, in regard to Sura 12:80, to which we shall refer in our 
study on the veneration of saints. The reference is admittedly far from clear. 

7 Ai-Damtri, I, p. 403. 

8 Fragm , hist. arab. f p. 200. [Sura 42:22 was also inscribed on the coins of 
the ‘Abbasid partisans; see G. C. Miles, Numismatic History of Rayy, pp, 15-7; 
idem, Excavation coins from the Persepolis region , p. 67; S.M. Stem, Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1961, p. 261.] 

9 Sunnite polemists did not fail to notice that this explanation, propagated 
by Husayn al-Ashqar, an *Alid partisan, suffers from an anachronism in that 
Muhammed is supposed to have spoken of Fatima's family in a Meccan reve¬ 
lation, whereas her marriage with "Ali only took place in the year 2 A.H., al- 
Qastallanl, VII, p. 370. 
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This field of research occupies large space in Shl'a literature. This 
is easily seen when going through the Shi' a bibliography which was 
compiled by al-Tusi in the fifth century. Fakhr al-Din al-Razi's 
great tafsir always refers polemically to such passages used by the 
Shfa and this work affords an easy insight into the direction of 
Shfite tendentious exegesis. 1 The partisans of 'Alid claims of course 
also annex all those passages which Sunnite exegesis—perhaps only 
in reaction to the endeavours of their opponents—relates to Abu 
Bakr. 2 The Sunnite party also liked to look for Koranic passages 
in which one could find expressed the prior right of Abu Bakr, 3 
without however giving dogmatic value to such research and 
interpretation. Muslim theologians have continued to display a 
partiality for discussing such questions with much gravity and great 
fanaticism. On his expedition against Daghestan, Nadirshah [It 4 ] 
attended in Qazwin a dispute of both parties regarding Sura 48:29; 
some referred this verse to 'All, others to the four caliphs. But as 
this verse contains a reference to taurdt and injtl, the prince ordered 
Mirza Muhammad from Isfahan (author of the Ta'nkh-i-jihan- 
gushdy) to ask the Jews and Christians for information as to the 
correct interpretation of this verse. With their aid a decision was 
made in favour of the Sunnites. 4 Sectarian branches of the ordinary 
'Alid party, e.g. the Druzes, made special exegetic connections of 
their own; 5 the Druzes consulted not only the Koran (e.g. Sura 
24:39) but also the Bible, where they found a number of pro¬ 
phecies referring to the God-man al-Hakim. 5 

But nothing was more common in 'Alid circles than to refer 'the 
tree cursed in the Koran* (17:22 al-shajara al-mal'una fi'l-Qu/dn) 
to the Umayyad house, and this connection is still very popular. 

In Shi'a writings 7 it has remained usual up to recent times to call 
the Umayyad dynasty al-shajara al-maVuna . The 'Abbasids also 
favoured the use of this expression for the dynasty which they 
destroyed, 8 whereas they refer 'the blessed tree whose roots are 
firm and whose branches reach to heaven* (Sura 14:29) to their own 

1 E.g. Mafattl}, II, p. 700; VIII, p. 392. 

* Esp. §Gra 92:17; MafdtlJ}, VIII, p. 592. 

8 Such a passage is 57:10, Mafatih, VIII, p. 124, cited from al-Kalbl. 

4 'Abd al-Karim, Voyage de I’inde d la Mekhe , transL Langles, pp. 88-91, 

5 Petermann, Reisen im Orient , I, p. 394. 

6 See my article in Geiger's Jiid. Zeitschr. f.W. u.L, t XI (1875), p, 78. 

7 I remember a passage in the Ras&’il of al-Kharizim which I cannot find 
now. 

8 Abu'I-Mahasin, I, p. 365. Hartln aLRashfd uses this expression of the B. 
Umayya, Tab., Ill, p. 706, 14. Cf. also ahl bayt al4a'na with this meaning, ibid.. 

Ill, p. 170, 6. In the decree of the caliph al-Mu'tadid against the memory of 
the Umayyads (from the year 284), Tab., Ill, pp. 2168, 4, 2170, 5: 'There is no 
difference of opinion about the fact that aUShajam al-maVtlna means the B. 
Umayya.', Abulfeda, Annates, II, p. 278. 
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family. 1 2 The 'Alid is Ibn ihajarai Tuba* They also liked to find their 
own empire prophesied in the Koran and gladly allowed their train- 
pi 15 ] bearer to find such connections. 3 The favouring of this interpretation 
by the ‘Abbasids and their court theologians finally caused it to be 
accepted even by the most orthodox exegetes of the Koran, and 
even if they were enemies of the Shi'a. 4 

VII 

In the fabrications of party hadiths the tendentious work of the 
partisans of 'Alid aspirations could unfold itself more freely and 
with less restraint than in the interpretation of a given sacred text. 
We will not consider the vast masses of traditions aiming at the 
glorification of 'All and other members of his family, many of which 
have found their place in the compilations of orthodox authorities. 
For the purpose of this chapter those hadiths are of particular 
interest which were general politico-legal principles formed in 
order to embody the ‘Alid Shl'a. 

The 'Alid cause would have been in a sad plight if it had been 
based entirely upon the principle of legitimacy. The followers of the 
party must have felt,after the rise of the ‘Abbasids that they were 
facing weighty objections from the point of view of hereditary law 
in this field (see p. xoo). A stronger argument in their favour (which 
they used independently from legitimistic claims) was their con¬ 
viction that the Prophet had expressly designated and appointed 
‘All as his successor before his death, so that the succession of Abu 
Bakr was an invalid usurpation because the caliphate of ‘All im¬ 
mediately after the Prophet had been sanctioned 5 by means of nass 
wa-ta'yin, i.e., by means of explicit appointment, 6 or in other words 
by means of wasiyya, 7 i.e., a last will. Therefore the 'Alid adherents 
were concerned with inventing and authorizing traditions which 
would prove 'All's installation by direct order of the Prophet. The 
most widely known tradition (the authority of which is not denied 
even by orthodox authorities, though they deprive it of Its intention 

1 Al-Ya’qCtbi, XI, p. 493 (I. 15 nabit read thabit). 

2 Al-Mas'adi, V, p. 6. penult, 

3 A flatterer at the court of the caliph al-Mahdl gave this explanation for 
Sflra 16:70-1; The bees are the B. Hashim, the healing drink which flows from 
their bodies is science which they spread, Agh. f III, p. 30; cf. al-Damlrl, II, p. 
407, where the story is put in the time of Abtt Ja'far al-MansGr. 

4 Cf. Qutb al-DIn, Chron. Mekka, p. 87, bottom. 

5 In contrast, in Sunnite circles it is taught that even in the case of nas§ 
wa-ta'yln the ijmaal-uynma is always decisive; al-Shahrastam, p. 85, (s.v. 
Karramiyya). 

6 Ibn Khaldtln, Muqaddima , pp. i64flf. 

7 Cf. Xbn al-Faqlh al-Hamadanl, p. 36, 7. 
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by a different interpretation) is the tradition of Khumm, which 
came into being for this purpose and is one of the firmest foundations 
of the theses of the ‘Alid party. 

In the valley of Khumm between Mecca and Medina three miles 116] 
from al-Jahfa there is a pool (ghadir) surrounded by trees and bushes, 
which serves as drainage for rain-water. Under one of the trees took 
place—according to a tradition by al-Bara’ b. ‘Azib—the scene which 
is so important for 'All's followers. The tradition relates: ‘Once we 
travelled in the Prophet’s company. When we rested near Ghadir 
Khumm we were called to prayer. In the shade of two trees we 
prepared a place for the Prophet and he performed his midday 
prayer there. Afterwards he took ‘All's hand and said ‘Do you know 
that I have greater power over the Muslims than they have them¬ 
selves?' ‘Yes', we answered and when he repeated this question 
several times we gave the same reply each time. ‘So know then that 
whose master I am, their master is ‘All also. O God, protect him 
who recognizes ‘Al! and be an enemy to all who oppose ‘All .' 1 When 
the Prophet finished this speech the future caliph ‘Umar stepped 
towards ‘AH and said: ‘I wish you luck, son of Abu Talib, from this 
hour you are appointed the master of all Muslim men and women."' 

It is obvious that the Shl'ites accord the greatest importance to this 
tradition and consider it to be the firmest support of their doctrine. 

An annual feast which was promoted also by the Buyids was to keep 
the memory of the covenant of the Ghadir alive . 2 The Sunnites, who 
do not reject this tradition do not see in it a proof of the immediate 
caliphate of 'All after the Prophet’s death. 

Another specifically 'Alid tradition less accepted in orthodox 
circles is an episode told by Shl'ites from the life of the Prophet, It 
is usually condemned under the name of haditk al-iayr , i.e. ‘bird 
tradition’ (derogatory). The intention to exalt the £ Alid family is 
connected to an apparently unimportant detail. Of the various 
versions we give that which shows the tendentious attitude most 
clearly. Once upon a time the Prophet was given as a present a 
bird—it is debated in the various versions what kind of bird it w T as; [ 117 ] 
the Prophet ate it and found it to be very tasty. He said: ‘O God, 
may you send to me (as guest) the man whom you love most of all 


1 See another pro-" Alid Khumm-tradition in Tahdhlb , p, 439, top, where 
there are given also other Jmditlis with similar points from al-Tirmidhi and al- 
Nasa'L Al-NasS'i had, as is well known, pro-'Alid inclinations, and also al- 
Tirmidhl included in his collection tendentious traditions favouring 'AH, 
e.g. the tayr tradition. 

* See the detailed information in Literaturgesch. der Shi'a, p. 61; cf. Ibn al- 
Athlr, IX, p. 58. The festival in honour of Aba Bakr introduced in 389 as a 
counterweight to the 'Alid festival is said to refer to Sura 9:40; the Companion 
mentioned there was Abh Bakr. [For the tradition of Ghadir Khumm see also 
Goldziher, Vorlesungen, p, 239: El, s.v. 'Ghadir a!-Khumm\] 
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creatures/ Anas was the doorkeeper when ‘All arrived. Anas did 
not wish to let him enter—in some versions he repeatedly refused 
to let him enter—until ‘AH, pretending urgent business, forced 
his entrance. When the Prophet upbraided him for his late arrival 
‘Ali told him of Anas' behaviour towards him. The latter justified 
himself by saying that he had hoped that an Ansar! would come 
first. The Prophet exclaimed: 'O Anas! is there anyone amongst the 
Ansar who is better than or preferable to 'All?* 1 The partisans of 
*Ali also relate a number of other traditions which are meant to 
prove that the Prophet gave a direct order for * All to be his successor. 

To counteract the effect of these traditions, orthodox theologians 
of the Sunna have cut the Gordian Knot by circulating traditions 
showing that before his death the Prophet had made no testament 
at all. 2 If this political tendency in the background were not known, 
it would be hard to see why there are disproportionately numerous 
sayings dedicated to relating in minute detail the single circumstance 
that the Prophet had died without making a will, 3 and more es¬ 
pecially that he had appointed no successor. 4 These traditions of 
course do not say a word about the Prophet not naming ‘Ali or 
someone else as his heir, the general fact that the Prophet had made 
no last will, either about the future of the Islamic community or of his 
private property, inferred the incorrectness of the opponents' claims. 

[ 118 ] In one version of the tradition, however, this intention is clumsily 
transparent. It was mentioned in the presence of ‘A'isha that the 
Prophet had made a will in favour of ‘AH. She said: ‘When could this 
have happened? I had his head held against my breast, (variant dap) 
he asked for a cup, then felt very unwell and died before I could really 
notice it. When could he possibly have made the will in question? 

That great group of traditions, in which ‘All himself is said to have 
protested against the opinion that the Prophet had told everything 
of importance (except the Koran) to a single person but had kept 
this from the community at large, must be seen in the same light. 
This teaching, which is repeated again and again in many versions, 
on many different occasions, 5 is a polemic against the teaching of 
the followers of ‘All whereby ‘All, as the Prophet's wasi* and exe- 

1 Al-Damlrf, II, p. 400. Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 299 has incorporated this 'Alid 
tradition in his collection (as he did others, see above, p. 113 note 1) with the 
note *gharib'\ [cf. also Jahiz, aUUthmdniyya , pp. 149-50.] 

2 See a collection of the sentences concerned in al-Baghawi, Masablk, II, 
p. 192; cf, Jab., I r p, 1810,20, 

3 Muslim, IV, p. 91. 

* Ibid, p. 267. 

4 B. 'Ilm, no. 40; Jihad , no. 169; Jizya , no. 10; Diydt , no. 24; Muslim, III, 
p. 291; above, p. 27. 

4 The Shi'ites also call rightful successors of 'AH by this name, Agh. t VIII, 

p. 32, s. 
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cutor of his intentions, was in the possession of information that the 
Prophet had withheld from the community. This polemical intention 
was strengthened by letting such protestation stem from 'AH himself. 

This part of the hadith is thus, as the above examples have shown, 
a battlefield of the political and dynastic conflicts of the first few 
centuries of Islam; it is a mirror of the aspirations of various parties, 
each of which want to make the Prophet himself their witness and 
authority. 

VIII 

Apart from the tendentious traditions intended to serve as 
authority for the doctrines of a political or religious party, another 
use of the hadith for party purposes must be mentioned: the inter¬ 
polation of tendentious words into hadiths which in their original 
form were unsuitable for the purposes of party politics. The aim was 
the addition of a few decisive words to make an otherwise com¬ 
pletely neutral tradition serve the tendencies of the party; and the 
newly invented part was to pass unchallenged under the flag of the 
well-authenticated part. The 'Alid party used such interpolations 
rather more frequently than did their opponents; at least it is an 
often repeated accusation against the Rawafid that they thus falsified 
sacred texts. Two examples will serve to show us the nature of such t 119 ^ 
interpolations, one introducing us to an 'Alid, the other to a Sunnite 
interpolation: 

It is sufficiently well known from histoiy that the Umayyads 
introduced themselves as the legal successors of the caliph 'Uthman 
and that the persecutions against their opponents, the hostilities 
opened against 'Ali and the ‘Alids, were in the name of blood 
revenge {tha’r) for the murdered 'Uthman. 1 'Uthman is the symbol 
and slogan of Umayyad aspirations 2 in contrast to ‘All, who serves 
this purpose for the opposing camp. ‘Uthmani, (collective: ‘Utb- 
maniyya) is therefore the party name of the zealous followers of the 
Umayyad dynasty. 3 This name underwent various transformations. 

It soon ceased to have only genealogical meaning 4 and served to 


1 AbtS I?an. Pin., pp. 150, 20; 164, 21; 170; iSr, rr; 205 , 10. 

1 Krerner, Herrschenden Ideen, p. 355. 

* It is inexplicable that $ubar n, a!- f Abbas (in Ibn Durayd, p, 201, 14, 
‘b. “AyySsh’) can be described in Fihrist, p. 90, 5-6, as KharijI and ‘Uthmani 
at the same time. It is also reported elsewhere that he was a follower of the 
Umayyads, in contrast to his family who were partisans of 'All, Ibn Durayd, 
l.c.; Ibn Qutayba, p, 172, ult. [Of. Lammens, guides, p, 121 **MFOB, II, p. 13.] 

4 Originally it had a merely genealogical connotation, being the name given 
to a person descended from the caliph 'Uthman, Agh,, VII, p. 92, n; XIV, 
pp. 165, 20; 169, 17: cf. Fragm. hist, arab., p. 237, 4, 6. [More examples in 
Lammens, guides, p. 219 =MFOB, II, p. 11; guides , p. ri2 -MFOB, II, 
p. 14, there are some data about the ' Uthmaniyya party,] 
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denote people who did not wish to participate in ‘All’s battles for 
the caliphate and who condemned the murder of ‘Uthman. The 
Ansar! poet Hassan b. Thabit was considered an ‘Uthman!. 1 When 
‘All had also died and the watchword ‘Uthman or ‘Ali had ceased 
to have real importance, the name was applied to the opponents of 
'All’s claims and to people who were not prepared to acquiesce in 
the fait accompli of 'AH’s and his family’s downfall and the as¬ 
cendancy of Mu'awiya—those who accept the current fait accompli 
are the true Sunnites 2 —but who put ‘Uthman above ‘Ali and thought 
he had greater claims to the caliphate than had the Prophet’s son- 
[120] in-law. The chief specific differentia of an 'Uthman! in that genera¬ 
tion is said to be that he ‘abuses ‘All and keeps people away from 
al-Husayn.' 4 This means that the 'Uthmaniyya ‘prefer the Banu 
Umayya to the Banu Hashim and, as is stressed, give precedence 
to Syria above Medina.’ 5 All those governors of the first Umayyad 
caliph who were not satisfied with a recognition of the ruling 
caliph alone but demanded direct acknowledgement of 'Uthman's 
claims and who condemned to a cruel death all those who gave the 
oath of allegiance 'ala. simnat ‘Umar, though this included a tacit 
recognition of the non-‘Alid caliphate, were ‘Uthmaniyya. 5 They 
insisted on an unconditional recognition of the ‘martyr’ ‘Uthman, 
whom they attempted to elevate to a high religious pedestal. 
“‘Uthman is equal to ‘Isa b. Maryam before God.” 7 This political 
confession was with preference also called din 'Utfonan or ra’y 
al-Uthmdniyya 6 just as the confession of the opposing party was 
called din ' Ali .® In an extended meaning, any blindly loyal follower 
of the Umayyad cause could be called ‘Uthman!. 10 

In the same way as, in general, theoretical quarrels which bear no 
relation to reality have continued in Islam up to recent times to 
form the watchwords of parties, the confession of the 'Uthman! 

1 Al-Mas l udl, IV, p. 284, 

* This was especially applied to all those who did not greatly care about 
dynastic claims but who recognized all existing facts in. past and future on the 
grounds ol the ijma\ Al-AsmaT characterizes the Islamic regions as follows: 
Ba$ra is ‘Uthinam, Kufa is'Alid, Sham Umayyad and Hijaz Sunnite; aVIqd , 

m,p. 356* 

3 Agh XV, p. 27, 9, from the bottom, al-Ya l qubT, II, p. 218, 5; cf. B. 
Jihad, no. 192: 4 an Abl ‘Abd al-RaJimdn wa-kdna 'uihmaniyyan faqdla li'bni 
1 Atiyya wa-kana ' A lawiyyan. 

4 Al-Baladhuri, p. 308, 3. 

* Agh., XV, p. 30. 

« Al-Tabari, II, pp. 419, 31 4 2 °> 6- 

7 AU'Iqd , III, p. 23. 7- 

8 Agh., XI, p. 122, 9; XIII, p. 38, 2; al-Tabari, II, p. 34 °> 7 - They are pro¬ 
bably identical with nawafib, ZDMG, XXXVI, p, 281; also nussab Abu'l- 
1 Ala' in Rosen-Girgas, Chrestom arab., p. 552,4. 

B Al-Tabari, II, pp. 342, 6; 350, 20. 

10 Ansdb aUAshrdf, p. 26, 5. 
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survived far into the ‘Abbasid period. Under the ‘Abbasids theore¬ 
tical defenders of Umayyad claims are still called ‘Uthmaniyya. 1 
Abu'l-Faraj al-I$fahani reports that in his day a mosque in Kufa 
was the seat of this ‘Uthmanl party 2 and al-Jahiz is listed as one of 
the followers of the party, 3 in whose favour he has written a book 4 
though he himself refuses to be counted amongst the party. 6 The [121] 
expression Marwaniyya 6 is, however, more usual as the designation 
for survivals of the Umayyad party in ‘Abbasid times. 7 For com¬ 
pleteness’ sake let it be added that Umayyad fanatics often call the 
enemy party Turabiyya, 8 i.e. followers of 4 All, with reference to 
the by-name of ‘All (Abu Turab). 0 This they meant to be a derogatory 
name 10 and the followers of ‘All defended themselves against it, 11 
though ‘Ali himself is said to have liked this name which was given 
him by the Prophet. 12 

The pro-Uthman circles, which included also those Sunnites 
who did not permit opposition to the rule of ‘Uthman once it was 
lawfully established, collected hadiths in which the Prophet calls 
‘Uthman a martyr, makes him equal to the other caliphs, recognizes 

1 Ibn Qutayba, p. 252, 7; Aba' 1 -Mahasin, I, p. 406, ro. 

2 Agh., X, p. 85: wa-akl iilkd aUmafyalla ild'dyawm ka-dhalika, 

* AI-Mas'fldi, VI, p. 56; VIII, p. 34. 

4 K . aU' Uthmaniyya and Masd* il al -* Uthmaniyya] a refutation is mentioned 
by al-XUsIr Shi'a Books, p. 33r, no. 720. [This book was published by l Abd al- 
Salam Muh. Haxiln, Cairo, 1955. Excerpts from the refutation by al-Iskafi 
are quoted in Ibn AbiTHabld's commentary on the Nahj aUBaldgha, III, 
pp, 253 ff., also reproduced as an appendix in the ed.] 

5 MS. of the Kaiser. Hofbibliothek in Vienna, N.F. no. 151, fol. 3a. [AT. 
aUHayawdn, I, p. n.] 

* This designation is also opposed to Zubayriyya in Umayyad times, Agh., 

III, p. 102, S from the bottom. A quite special use of the designation of Mar¬ 
waniyya is found in the story in Agh., IV, p. 120, top. 

7 Fleischer Leip. Cat., p. 525b, note **. Cf, Al-Maqrlzi, Khita(, I, p. 236, 
Al-JS^iz composed a treatise/f midmat al-Marwaniyya, al-Mas l hdI, VI, p. 56. 

[A philo-Umayyad sect called Marwaniyya survived to recent times in Central 
Asia; see V. V. Barthold in Bulletin de VAcad. Imp . des Science, St Petersburg, 

1915 . PP* 643-8, transl. in REI, VII (1933), P- 395 #-] 

8 Tab., II, p. 136, 16. The Turab! curses 1 Uthman, ibid., p. 147, 15. In the 
account of the gross insult inflicted upon Anas b. Malik by al-Hajjaj and the 
satisfaction which *Abd al-Malik grants the pious man (see above, p. ^r) in 
al-Damin, II, pp, 71L, the tyrant calls Anas; jawwdlan fi'ljiian ma 4 Abl 
Turab marratan wa-ma'Ibn al-Zubayv ukhrd, etc. Likewise the Shl’ites are 
called in India 'Haydaii’ after another by-name of 'All. 

* Ibn Hisham, p, 422; al-Mas'ttdi, V, pp. 332, ult; 333 passim; 373, 3; 
aUIqd , III, p, 41, 21. About the probable origin of this name see de Goeje 
in ZJDMG, XXXVIII, p. 388. 

10 Frag . hist, arab pp. 89, r; 92, 5, from the bottom; al-Mas'Qdi, V, p. 16, 
nit.; 260, 4. 

11 Tab., II, p. 129, 5. 

12 Tahdhib , p. 435, 10. Occasionally we meet the name Turabiyya as a name 
which the followers of 'All use of themselves, e.g. al-Mas'udi, ibid., p. 217, 7. 
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(though only indirectly) his predestination to the caliphate and 
abuses ‘Utliman's enemies. Once the Prophet omits the prayer for 
the body of a true believer {salat al-jinaza , Part I, p. 229) and when 
asked Ms reason he replies: ‘The dead man did not love ‘Uthman, 
therefore I refuse to recommend him to God's mercy/ 1 
Circles hostile to ‘Uthman, who endeavoured to heap as much dis¬ 
grace as they could upon the memory of the third caliph, found a 
[ 122 ] historical episode well suited for this purpose. The later caliph is 
said to have fled from the battlefield during the battle of Uhud. 
An exploitation of this fact was bound to degrade him in the eyes of 
any true Arab. Farrar (runaway) is no honorable name to Arabs. 
The followers of ‘All made good use of this historical account and 
the party poet, al-Sayyid al-Himyaii, does not forget it when giving 
the reason for his faithfulness to the ‘Alid cause: 

Jama liya dkanbim siwa annamjdhakartu-l-ladhi farm r an Khaybari 
dhakartumra'an fan a 'an Mar ha btnjfirdra’l-himdri mincClr 
qaswari , 

‘You can accuse me of no other sin than that I have mentioned 
him who ran away from Khaybar, 

I mention the man who fled from Marhab, like a donkey runs 
from the lion/ 2 

This ridicule can only be directed against ‘Uthman. The flight of 
‘Uthman appears to be based on more than mere slander by Ms 
enemies. TJthman's son, who has been sent as governor to Khurasan 
by Mu'awiya, is snearingly reproached by the poet Malik b. al- 
Rayb with Ms father's flight. 3 This would have been impossible at 
so early a date if the accusation had not been based on fact. But an 
even clearer proof of its truth is the fact that ‘Uthman's followers 
felt obliged to clear him of this shameful deed in their own way. 
They admit it but seek for alleviating circumstances. TMs endeavour 
is evident in the following hadfth, 4 5 which is reported with reference 
to Sura 3:149. A man, 6 after having completed the circumambulation 
of the sacred house, came and saw a group sitting together. He 
asked: ‘Who are those who sit together?' He was told that they were 
QuraysMtes. 'Who is their sheikh?' asked the stranger, and ‘Umax's 
son was pointed out to him. To him the man said: T will ask you 

1 Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 297 and other collections under Fada’il or Mandqib 
"Uthman. [Wensinck, Handbook, pp. 239-40.] 

* Agh. t VII, p. 13, 4 from the bottom. 

5 A1-Tabari, II, p. 179, io-ri. 

4 In al-Ya'qtibl, II, p. 116, the same accusations are said to "Uthman's face 
and he makes the same excuses as are contained in the following hadlth. 

5 In abTirmidhl, II, p. 296, bottom: A man from Egypt. 
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about a matter; please enlighten me, I entreat you by the sanctity 
of this house, do you know anything about 'Uthman b. ‘Affan 
running away on the day of tlhud?' 'Yes' replied Ibn ‘Umar. ‘Do 
you know anything about his remaining invisible on the day of 
Badr and not participating in the fighting?’ 'Yes’ was the reply. [123] 
'Do you also know that he remained behind on the occasion of the 
Ridwan homage (in Hudaybiya) and did not attend it?’ ‘Yes’, said 
Ibn ‘Umar. The stranger exclaimed: f Allah akbar\ but Ibn 'Umar 
said to him: 'Come, I will explain all that you have asked me about. 

As regards his flight from Uhud, I testify that Allah has forgiven 
him for it. He remained absent from Badr because he was married 
to the daughter of the Prophet who was ill and he had to wait upon 
her. But the Prophet promised him reward and the same share in 
the booty as was received by those who participated in the battle. 

And as regards his absence from the homage, this also can be 
explained. If there had been a nobler man in Mecca than ‘Uthman 
the Prophet would have sent him in his stead to Mecca as envoy. 

But as it was, he sent 'Uthman. Since the latter went to Mecca 
before the homage took place the Prophet pointed with his right 
hand saying: “This is ‘Uthman’s homage/ ’ and beating into the palm 
of his left said: “This for ‘Uthman/’ But you take this (lesson) with 
you/ 1 

If ‘Uthman's friends find no other expiation of his cowardice but 
God’s merciful pardon, it is not surprising that this fact is exploited 
by his enemies. Na'thal, i.e. a long bearded, 2 weak, old man, is a 
nickname of ‘Uthman in reference to his senile weakness 3 and 
therefore the ‘Uthmanis are sometimes called by their enemies 
Na'thalis, i.e. ‘followers of the long beard/ 4 They were also not [ 124 ] 

1 B. Maghazl, no. 19; cf. Ibn Hisham, p, 746, 15. 

s See Landberg, Proverbes et dictons , I, p. 256, and the saying: ‘long beards 
are the same for stupidity as manure is for the garden.' Fragm. hist, arab p. 

350, 15: Arabian Nights , 872, ed. Bulaq, 1279, IV, p. 154, bottom. Proverbs 
and epigrams about the mental deficiency of the tawil al-dhaqn, cf. Part I, 
p. 128. Satirical sayings about men with long beards are to be found in YCtsuf 
al-Sharbim, Hazz aUQubiiffl sJiarJi qasldat Abl Shdduf (Alexandria, lith 1289), 
p. 125. Early greying of the beard is also taken as a sign of mental deficiency, 
al-Tqd, II, p. 140,12. 

s [Goldziher, ‘Spottnamen der ersten chalifen bei den SchPiten', WZKM , 

XV {1901) pp. 321 ft.; Lammens, £tudes, p. 119 *=MFOB, II, p. ii.] Agh. t VII, 
p. 23; 1, XIII, p, 42, 8; Latd’if al-Ma'drif, p. 25; Ibn Qutayba, p. 132, 10. 

4 The ‘Alidpoet al-Sayyid al-Himyarl (see above, p. 92) wishes to denounce 
the Qadx Sawwar to the caliph al-Man^fir as a former enemy of the 'Abbasids 
who in the past allied himself sometimes to the party of 'Uthman sometimes 
to that of 'AH: na'thaliyyun jamaliyyun lakumu ghayru muwatin ( Agh ., VII, 
p. 17, 9 ~)> ‘A man of the long bearded, a man of the camel battle (the 
followers of ‘All call thems elves jamall with reference to the battle of the camel, 

Tab., II, pp. 342, 6; 350, 20) who does not obey you/ Barbier de Meynard 
(JA, 1874, II, p. 209} translates this line incorrectly: r Une hy&ne, un chacal, qui 
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reluctant to alter the text of the tradition by an interpolation useful 
for their ridicule. The Prophet made the heroic ‘All the standard- 
bearer of the believers and announced this to the community in the 
following manner: ‘Verily, I give this flag to a man through whose 
hands God will give us victory; he loves Allah and his apostle and 
Allah and His apostle love him/ 1 So far the generally accepted text 
in al-Bukhan. But in some non-canonical versions of this tradition 
there is the addition: laysa bi-farray, i.e. 'he is no runaway'; 2 and it 
will be no accident that it is Ibn Ishaq who defends this addition, 
since he was suspected by orthodox theologians of 'Alid leanings 
(tashayyu‘). z 

The intention to slight 'Uthman cannot be mistaken in this inter¬ 
polation, which was meant to manifest the contrast between the 
coward 'Uthman and the victorious 'All. Thus there are good 
reasons why this version was not incorporated in the orthodox ver¬ 
sion of the hadith —the same reasons for which the oldest chroniclers 
of the beginnings of Islam were divided about the relation of the 
fact itself. 4 

We shall give an example, too, of how the tendencies of the anti- 
'Alid trend gave rise to interpolations: 'The fornicator does not 
fornicate when he is fornicating and is a true believer, and the 
thief does not steal when he is stealing and he is a true believer, and a 
wine drinker does not drink wine and he is a true believer' is the 
literal translation of a traditional saying which implies: He who 
fornicates, steals or drinks is no true believer. This sentence has the 
following addition in one of its versions: 'and none of you exaggerates 
when he exaggerates and he is a true believer: beware then, beware.' 6 
Exaggeration (ghuluww) here means exaggerated love and worship 
(which in the case of some extremists w^ent as far as deification) 
given to 'All and his family. It is evident that this addition was 
[ 125 ] made for the purposes of tendentious polemics, as it is intended to 
prove to the Shiites that the exaggeration of their admiration for 
'AH and his family was unbelief. It was hoped that the less obvious 
form of a continuation of a well authenticated saying would give it a 
greater chance of diffusion and recognition. 


1 B, Maghazi, no. 40; Tahdhlb , p. 438, 9. 

2 Qastallani to the passage., VI, p. 409. 

* Wiistenfeld's introduction to the edition of Ibn Hisham, II, p. viii, 15; 
xx, 3. 

* Cf. Muir, Mahomet , I, p. cii, note. 

a Muslim, I, p. 147; cf. al-Kumayt, Khiz. al-Adab, II, p. 208, 8, akfarafnl . 


ne vo us rapportera rien de bien.' For muwatin (aid III) cf. Zuhayr, Mu' all,, v* 
34; al-Muwashsha, p. 149, x.; Abud-Mahasin, II, p. 268, 8. {after Fleischer's 
correction, Kteinere Schriften, II, p. 14S) parallel toy utdwi'unl. 
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IX 

The group of hadiths in which the pious, as it were, mirror the 
conditions of the empire (putting into the mouth of the Prophet 
their opinions of practices of which they disapprove in order to 
invest those conditions with the appearance of events preordained 
by God) are closely linked with the political and social circumstances 
of the time and grew out of them. The acceptance of the predestined 
character of godless rulers was meant to ease the subjection of the 
pious to their might, and it is interesting to see that those who 
denied absolute predestination were less ready to admit the justi¬ 
fication of such rulers than were their more fatalistic colleagues. 1 
This group completes the series of sayings which we have considered 
in their context in the first twoi parts of this chapter. The same 
circles who teach in mute resignation the duty of loyalty to a hated 
government (without following it unconditionally) show a sign of 
their consciousness of the decay of Muslim life in hadith form, and 
they make the Prophet himself foretell these developments in Islam. 

The beginning of your dm is prophecy and mercy, then kingship 
and mercy (the period of the four caliphs), then a wicked {a*far, 
'similar to dust') kingship (the XJmayyad period), then kingship and 
arrogance; 2 then wine and silk cloths will be thought permitted. 3 
The best time of my community is the time when I was sent, then 
the period immediately following; 4 then there comes a people who 
press forward to give testimony without being asked for it. 6 They 
promise but do not keep their pledges, they are faithless and cannot 
be trusted; obesity will then become general." 5 'How will you behave P 26 ] 
in a time when the emir will be like a lion, the judge like a bald wolf, 
the merchant like a growling dog and the true believer will be 
amongst them like a frightened sheep in the herd, finding no refuge. 
What is the position of the sheep between the lion, the wolf and the 
dog?’ 7 

Such pictures of the times in traditional form do not strictly 
belong to a chapter on political hadiths; they would best be called 
prophetic hadiths if we were to find a special name for them. This 

1 Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 225, 14. 

3 Mulk wa-jabarut. The worth of the mulk is established by its accompanying 
circumstances for the authors of this hadith. 

3 Al-Darimi, p. 26S. 

4 In some versions there are repetitions of this sentence. 

6 Yashhaduna wa^ld yustashhaduna. In Muslim law it is not permitted to give 
testimony or make a judicial oath without having been asked to do so by the 
judge; a!-Khas§5f, Adah al-Qadl, fols. 20b, 29a. 

6 Aba Dawad, II, p. I72=al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 35. 

7 Al-Daxnlrl, II, p. 333, from the Mlzan of al-Dhahabl (Anas b. Malik) 

[ Mlzdn, no. 371, s. v. A£mad b. Zurana.] 
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type of tradition blossomed exuberantly in the system of hadith. 
Not only the general circumstances of the empire are forecast in 
prophetic hadlths, but even minor details of no general importance 
have, post eventum, been turned into predictions by the Prophet. 
That one of the Prophet's wives once got barked at by dogs near the 
spring of Haw’ab is handed down as a prediction by the Prophet, 
in order to create a bad omen for ‘A’isha's campaign against ‘Ali. 
She is said to have remembered the Prophet’s words when she met 
with the predicted experience at Haw’ab on her journey to Ba§ra: 
‘May you not be amongst those whom the dogs at Haw'ab bark at.' 
Shi'ite authorities do not neglect to weave this detail into their 
story of the ‘Battle of the Camel'. 1 

The traditionalists do not restrain themselves at all when they 
make the Prophet speak about the general development of the Is¬ 
lamic empire. Muhammed foretells the future extension of the rule 
of the true believers, their victorious campaign against the Greek 
empire, and how 'the Greeks will stand before the brown men (the 
Arabs) in troops in white garments and with shorn heads, being 
forced to do all that they are ordered, whereas that country is now 
inhabited by people in whose eyes you rank lower than a monkey on 
tlie haunches of a camel.’ 2 The Prophet reveals the future conquest 
of the Yemen, of the Maghrib and all the East with three strokes 
of the axe during the preparations for the 'battle of the ditches'. 3 
Abu Hurayra, who witnessed a great part of the conquests of the 
‘followers’ of the Prophet, is made to give expression to the feeling: 

[127] ‘You may conquer whatever you wish. But I swear by him who 
holds sway over the soul of Abu Hurayra that you will conquer no 
city and will conquer none to the day of resurrection without that 
Allah has given its keys into the hand of the Prophet before.’ 4 

Such prophetic sayings are not only to be found in traditions 
excluded from general recognition; even in strict collections of 
traditions 5 a large number of prophecies about the future of the 
Islamic empire are recounted. The fight against the Greek Empire 
and the movements which led to the passing of the empire’s rule to 
the ‘Abbasid family are indicated fairly openly. The collection of 
Abu Dawud goes furthest in its chapters al-Fitan, al-Malahim, 

1 Al-Ya’qObi, II, p. 210; al-Fakhrl, p. 105; cf. Yaqat, II, p. 353. 

* Yaqat, III, pp. 242f. 

a Another version in Waqidi (ed, Wellhausen) p. 194- 

4 Ibn Hisliam, p. 673. 

6 We have seen in Part I, p. 270 that the Turks are referred to; cf. Aba 
Dawud II, p. 137, where they are called B. Qantara. It might be added that 
warning against Turks and Ethiopians is united in one saying, ibid., and al- 
Nasa’i, II, p. 12: da' d'l-tfabasha ma wada'Ukum wa’truk&'l-Turka md tara- 
kukum. Turk wa-Qabul (cf. Yaqat, IV, p. 221, 10) in the poem ascribed to Aba 
Talib (Ibn Hisham, p. 174, 6). 
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al-Mahdl} al-Tirmidhl is a little more moderate. 2 The affairs of 
state, revolutions and movements within the empire right up to 
the third century are forecast in apocalyptic prophetical form, 
resulting in puzzles of interpretation which occupied Muslim com¬ 
mentators very deeply. Occasionally the prophecies are clearer and 
more manifest in these traditions, so that one can hardly fail to 
recognize the references. It needs little wit to recognize the founda¬ 
tion of 4 Abbasid rule when the Prophet makes 'black flags move near 
from Khurasan, which cannot be resisted until they are planted in 
Ilia' (Jerusalem)/ 3 

Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman a zealous champion of the 'Alid cause, 4 
of whom it is also said in the ^aMhs that the Prophet had entrusted 
him with the secrets of the future, 5 is the companion who was thought 
to be most suited as the 'carrier' of such prophecies. Even more than 
making him tell these openly, he was made (putting on a cloud of 
deep mystery) to hint at them discreetly or keep completely silent 
about them. 'The Prophet', so he says, 'did not fail to mention one 
single leader of rebellions, he named three hundred chieftains who 
will appear up to the end of the world quite specifically by quoting [1281 
their names and those of their fathers and their tribal affiliations/ 

The prophecies are permeated by chiliastic tendencies. 6 'All, too, 
was often chosen as bearer of such prophecies. 7 He named a man 
from Transoxiana (rajul min ward 1 al-nahr) called al-Harith b. 
Hurath, who together with his general al-Mansur was to play a 
messianic part. 8 Another ruler who is named Jahjah, a man of the 
mawdll , who will usurp the leadership at the end of days.® 

A special branch of prophetic traditions consists of the large num¬ 
ber of hadiths which grew up quite freely and unrestrainedly out of 
the local patriotism of the inhabitants of various regions, countries 
or cities. They are the expression of the enthusiasm of particular 
circles for their own homeland in an Islam spread over two contin¬ 
ents, fictions through which they wanted to show the special im¬ 
portance of their own communities in Islamic life. The circumstances 
under Umayyad rule were particularly suited—as we saw before 
(pp. 45-6)—to make Syria favoured by the hadiths. 'Syria is the 
favourite country of Allah and He sends those of His servants there 
whom He prefers to all others. O confessors of Islam, press forward 

1 AbO DawOd, II, pp. 130-41. 

* Al-Tirmidhl, II, pp. 23^. 

* Ibid., p. 44. 

* Al-Mas'OdI, IV, p. 364. 

5 In Tahdhlb , pp. 200,14; 201, 2 fi£; cf. al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 42; Shifa, I, p. 282. 

® Abti Dawfld II, p. 142, calls the period of 500 years half a day (nisf yaum ). 

7 Cf. al-Ya'qftbi, II, pp. 225, 3 from the bottom; 357, 2. 

8 Abti DSlwOd, II, p. 135 ult; cf. Ibn KhaldOn, Muqaddima , p. 262, 10. 

* Al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 36. 
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towards Syria because God has chosen this country as His favourite 
amongst the countries of the whole world’ 1 is one of the many 
Syrian local traditions which the inhabitants of this country in¬ 
vented to further the fame of their new home. They were meant as 
counter-weights to the self-importance of the holy Arab cities and 
to show the Muslims living there that there were other areas apart 
from Hijaz favoured and elected by Allah, and that they were on 
sacred ground and need not feel worse in the shades of Lebanon than 
their brothers in the shadow of ‘Arafa or Abu Qubays, There are few 
Islamic centres where such local traditions did not develop 2 and one 
need only look through these works of geographic literature whose 
authors had theological interests (e.g. Ibn al-Faqih, al-Muqaddasi, 
[ 129 ] Yaqut) in order to find many scores of examples. This type of local 
tradition blossomed particularly in cities which were also centres of 
theological activity. It is not astonishing that the pious of Basra, 
in their jealousy of rival schools, let their home town be glorified 
by the Prophet in many extravagant sayings. ‘All, on his withdrawal 
to Basra after the ‘battle of the camel’, is made to address the 
inhabitants with a speech in which he referred to the following 
saying of the Prophet: ‘An area named Basra will be conquered. 
This place amongst all places on earth possesses the most regular 
qibla) the best readers of the Koran are to be found there as well 
as men most distinguished in the fear of God, the scholars of Basra 
are the most learned of men and the inhabitants are the foremost 
in charity. Four miles from this city is a place called Ubulla, etc/ 3 
The later critic of traditions Ibn al-Jawzi did not, by rejecting ana¬ 
chronistic traditions in which the Prophet refers to the city which 
was only founded under 'Umar, destroy belief in them. 4 5 Likewise 
the mention of the minaret of the Umayyad mosque in Damascus 
only strengthened the belief in Muhammed's prophetic gifts without 
arousing suspicion of the boldness of the traditionalists. 6 

Wherever Muslim theologians founded their centres of learning, 
they simultaneously produced traditional documents for their 
excellence and religious vocation. This endeavour runs parallel 
with that which aims at connections between the indigenous popula¬ 
tion rooted in paganism and the ancestors of the first founders of 
Islam. We have already seen how such attempts were made by them 
in African Islam. 6 We shall quote some examples here where the same 
circles set to work to fabricate traditional evidence for religious 

1 Yaqilt, III, p. 242. 

2 I refer to the Egyptian examples in Abft’I-Mahasin, I, pp. 30-5. 

* Yaqilt, I, p. 646; cf. al-Harirl's last Maqdma, ed. de Sacy, 2nd ed., p, 673. 

* Al-Bajama'wf, commentary to AbilDawtid, p. 184. 

5 Ibid, p. 186. 

6 Part I, p. 134, further examples in ZVS , XVIII, p. 81. 
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missions of specific areas. In the book of Darras b. Isma/fl. (d. 362 
in Fez)—a glorifier of Fez tells us in 726—the following account was 
found in his own writing: "Abu Mu£ar in Alexandria told me in the 
name of Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Mawwaz, from ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b, Qasim, from Malik b. Anas, from Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri, from Sa'id 
b. al-Musayyib, from Abu Hurayra. He said the Prophet of God 
said: “There will one day be a city in the Maghrib which will be [130] 
called Fas, and amongst all the cities in this part of the world it will 
have the most correct qibla (i.e. the same as the people of Ba§ra 
claim for themselves in respect of the East) and the inhabitants of 
this city will be the most diligent of all the people of the Maghrib 
as regards prayer, they will be followers of the sunna and the 
orthodox church and they will walk in the path of righteousness 
without fail. No enemy will be able to harm them and God will keep 
from them what they dislike/" 1 

The town of Ceuta boasts a similar tradition. In the year 400 A.H. 
the inhabitants of this city were told by Abu f Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. ‘All in the name of Wahb b. Masarra, from Ibn Waddih, from 
Sahnun, from Abu'-l-Qasim, from Malik, from Nafi‘, from Ibn ‘Umar, 
that the last-mentioned had heard the Prophet say: Tn the furthest 
West there is a town called Sabta which was founded by a pious man 
named Sabt, of the descendants of Sem, son of Nuh. He named the 
city thus after his own name and prayed for its blessing and fame. 
Nobody with bad intentions can approach this city without God 
turning his wickedness upon himself/ A credulous theologian in 
order to authenticate this saying adds to the above chain the 
experience centuries old which is said to verify Muhammed's 
prophecy. 2 No locality considers itself too small or insignificant to 
include itself in the Prophet's clairvoyance, and in order to gain an 
impression of the ease with which such local tradition arose it is 
enough to look at the goodly number of well-attested sayings which, 

Ren 4 Basset quotes (textually and in translation) in his work on 
the language of the Manasir Berbers 3 in respect of the unimportant 
place Shershel in Algeria. 

The village Qamuniyya, called ’&p i uovo$ in Strabo, which 
is to the south of Qayruwan, boasts a saying of the Prophet whereby 
it includes one of the doors to paradise. If at the end of days the 
war against unbelievers will be neglected in other parts of the world, 
it will yet continue here; 'And it is as if F, says the Prophet, ‘heard 
the call of armies who hurry towards Qamuniyya from dawn to 
dusk/ 4 

1 Annates regum Mauritaniae, ed. Tornberg, I, p. 18. 

2 K. aUBaydn al-Mughrib , ed. Dozy, I, p. 210. 

3 'Notes de lexicographic berbere/ JA, 1884, II, pp. 524-26. 

4 De Goeje, Al-Ja K kubii Descripiio al-MagreM, p. 76. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


REACTION AGAINST THE 
FABRICATION OF HADITHS 


I 

'Abd Allah b. Lahl'a (d. 174) tells of a converted heretic 1 who 
pointed out to him that he must be careful when taking over hadiths 
because 'when we advanced one of our opinions, we used to give it 
the form of a hadfth.' 2 

The previous sections have shown that this confession corresponds 
to the truth. Every stream and counter-stream of thought in Islam 
has found its expression in the form of a hadlth, and there is no 
difference in this respect between the various contrasting opinions 
in whatever field. What we learnt about political parties holds true 
too for differences regarding religious law, dogmatic points of differ¬ 
ence etc. Every rcCy or hawd, every sunna and bid'a has sought and 
found expression in the form of a hadith. 3 

[ 132 ] A time had to come when a reaction, whether religious or ration¬ 
alistic, would set in. In this chapter we shall discuss the signs and 
expressions of this reaction. It shows in three different ways. 

1. The simplest means by which honest men sought to combat the 
rapid increase of faked hadiths is at the same time a most remarkable 


1 Rajul min ahl al-bida', in another version: shaykh min al-khawarij. 

2 Al-Kha$ibal-Baghdadi,fol. 53b,[ed.Hyderabad, p. izy^idhara'aynara'yan 
ja'ainaku hadlthan (another version: idhd hawaynd amran §ayyarnahu hadithan). 

5 This point of view has in recent times been taken up by rationalist Muslim 
apologists. Moulavi Cheragh All writes: ‘The vast flood of traditions soon 
formed a chaotic sea. Truth and error, fact and fable, mingled together in an 
undistinguishable confusion. Every religious, social and political system was 
defended, when necessary, to please a khalif or an Ameer to serve his purpose 
by an appeal to some oral traditions. The name of Mohammed was abused 
to support all manner of lies and absurdities, or to satisfy the passion, caprice, 
or arbitrary will of the despots, leaving out of consideration the creation of 
any standards of test.' And when he is going to quote a number of hadiths 
about a given question he reserves his position in the following words: *1 am 
seldom inclined to quote traditions, having little or no belief in their genuine¬ 
ness, as generally they are unauthentic, unsupported and one-sided but etc/ 
The proposed legal , political and social reforms in the Ottoman empire and other 
Mohammadan states (Bombay, 1883), pp. xix and 147. 
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phenomenon in the history of literature. With pious intention 
fabrications were combated with new fabrications, with new hadlths 
which were smuggled in and in which the invention of illegitimate 
hadiths were condemned by strong words uttered by the Prophet. 
Sayings of the Prophet are invented which forbid and revile in 
harsh words all kinds of falsification and fabrication of b&dlths, as 
well as the falsifying and interpolation of old texts recognized as 
authentic. 

The most widely spread polemical hadith of this nature is the 
saying which survives in many versions: man kadhaba 'alayya muta- 
'ammidan 1 fal-yatabawwa K maq'adahu mina'l-ndr , 2 'Man who lies 
wilfully in regard to me enters his resting place in the fires of hell/ 3 
About eighty companions 4 —not counting some paraphrases 5 — 
hand down this saying, which is recognizable as a reaction against 
the increasing forgery of prophetic sayings. Its attribution to the 
authority of the companions—e.g. of 'Uthman—does not however 
prove the age of the saying to the extent Muir wishes to infer from [133] 
it. 6 

Tn the later days of my community 7 there will be people who will 
hand you communications which neither you nor your forefathers 
have ever heard. Beware of them/ 

‘At the end of time there will be forgers, 8 liars who will bring you 
hadiths which neither you nor your forefathers have heard. Beware 
of them so that they may not lead you astray and into temptation/ 

Further sayings and warnings of this kind were not referred back 

1 The word mula % ammidan is missing in some versions; its omission was 
probably intended to protect people who spread and repeat spurious traditions 
in good faith, believing them to be correct. This purpose was rather served by 
adding the word. 

2 Cf. B. Maghazl , no. 8, towards the end, about the unbelievers who fell near 
Badr. fylna tabawwdH tnaqa'idahwn min al-ndr. 

s Muslim, introduction, I, pp, 34ft.; Aba Dawhd, II, p. 81; al-Tirmidhi, II, 
p. no; Ibn Maja, p. 5. (line 4: doubts about the word muta'ammidan)] al- 
Darlmi, pp. 42-43, 77; in all these passages there are other sayings with 
similar tendency and also the condemnation of traditions light-heartedly 
spread: bi-liasbi’l-may’i min al-kadhb an yufyadditha bi-hulli md sami*a . 

4 A]-Sam‘ 5 ni (d. 510) could tell this {JiadUh man kadhaba) in 'more than 
ninety ways/ Tab. (luff- XV, no. 36. 

5 I will mention only one: mantaqawwala K alayya md lam aqulfaUyatabawwa' 
bayna'aynay jahannama maq'adan, in al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, fol, 56b [ed. 
Hyderabad, p. 200.] 

* Mahomet , I, p. xxxvii. 

7 Ft dkhir ummatl . 

8 Dajjalien. This expression is especially applied to forgers of the traditions: 
e.g. YaqQt, II, p. 139 , says of an Aba ‘All al-Tamimi from Her£t that he 
handed down on the authority of Sufyan, Waki* and others thousands of 
hadlths which they had never uttered; 'He is an arch-liar (ahad arkdn al-kadhb), 
one of the dajjdls {dajjdl min at-dajdjila ); he must be mentioned for no other 
purpose but to expose him, to attack him and to warn against him/ 
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to the Prophet himself but were handed down as maxims by pious 
men of the first and second centuries: 

‘Satan’—so runs one of them—‘takes human shape, comes 
amongst the people and gives them false hadiths, The hearers then 
scatter and one says later: I have heard a man whom I know by 
sight but not by name and who told us hadiths.’ 

‘There are claimed devils in the sea, whom Sulayman b. Dawud 
has exiled there and it is easily possible that they break loose and 
recite a (false) Koran to men.’ 1 

The Prophet was also made to have had premonitions of the 
falsification and accommodating interpolation of sentences acknow¬ 
ledged as authentic: ‘This science during future generations will be 
in the hands of its most reliable representatives, who will protect 
it from the perversion of heretics, from usurpation by liars and from 
interpolation by ignorant people.’ 2 Thus the reaction of orthodox 
critics of tradition against tendentious interference is here foretold. 

n 

2. The admonitions just mentioned sprang up in those circles who 
[ 134 ] indulged in fabrication of hadiths and their circulation but who 
sought to judge such activities according to whether the falsification 
was in the service of orthodox religion (when it was justified) or was 
due to the wish to combat orthodoxy and oppose its suppositions 
(e.g. l Alid propaganda). 

Freer thinkers did not take such distinctions and the considera¬ 
tions connected with them into account. Their reaction was not 
confined to a particular part of the luxuriously growing hadlth 
(that which appeared inconvenient to the orthodox church), but to 
the whole of the system of traditions. The solemn demeanour with 
which traditionists pretended to observe the minutiae of the isnad 
and the text even when it was quite clear to even superficial observa¬ 
tion (if it was not daunted by the hypocrisy of the 'carriers’) that 
there could be no question of authenticity, soon aroused sarcasm and 
derision from men who were little suited to admire those vessels 
of ‘science’. It may be said that an unprejudiced and even ironical 
view of persons and things which impressed the common people 
because of their religious nature was nowhere more usual than 
amongst the belletrists of the Islamic world of the second and third 
centures. The holiest of holy is ridiculed and blasphemed here, and 
there is little of the fanatical atmosphere which is usually attributed 
to Muslim society. In these circles the study of traditions was also 
made the butt of ridicule. Light-hearted poets chose the form of 

1 Muslim, I, pp. 41 ff. 

2 Introduction to al-Darimi. 
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traditions 1 for frivolous and obscene ideas—Muhammad b. Munadhir 
(d. 200) offers a classical example of this; 2 on another occasion the 
concept of the isnad is made—by Ishaq al-Mawsili—the object of 
witticism through a witty allusion to the word mursalat (Sura 77:1) ; 3 
and the height of this tendency is found in a poem inserted in the 
tale of Aladdin in which a rude joke is introduced by the preface: 4 * 
* Jiaddathanti 'an ba'd ashyakhihi Abu, Bilal shay kuna 'an Shank / 

Such products would not have arisen or been tolerated in circles in 
which the hadlth was honoured. 6 

Contemporary philosophers used more serious forms for the [ 135 ] 
disparagement of the authorities of tradition. 6 They had no difficulty 
in proving for how many contrasting dogmatic and legal theses the 
authority of tradition had to serve as a prop; how the hadiths express 
opinions condemned by the more refined religious concept, which had 
gained prevalence even in Islam (e.g. the anthropomorphic presenta¬ 
tion of divine attributes etc*) The fantastic fables with which 
tradition embroidered biblical legends as well as the first beginnings 
of eschatology in the Koran, were cited with relish. In order to 
disparage the hadiths, those passages were exploited in which popular 
legend and superstition {khurdfdt) were recorded and incorporated 
in religious belief as communications-of the Prophet. 7 The minutely 
detailed instructions which the tradition contains for the most 
intimate relations of everyday life were held up to ridicule, etc. The 
urge to jeer at this last point is referred to in the hadlth itself; the 
pagan contemporaries of Muhammed are made to remark slightingly 
about this law: 'Your comrade (Muhammed) teaches you how to 
relieve yourselves/ 8 What is here put into the mouth of the Prophets 
time probably reflects the opinion of the free-thinking men of later 
times, to whom it seemed of dubious propriety to make detailed rules 


1 Ibn Rashlq (d. 463) uses the isnad form quite differently for poetical pur¬ 
poses in a poem quoted by Mehren, Rhetorik der Amber p. 101, 4. 

8 ^A. J XVII,p.28. 

3 Ibid., V, p. no. 

* Arabian Nights , ed. BOlaq, 1279, II, p. 95, top. 

6 [One must, however, remember that making fun of holy things does not 
necessarily imply lack of belief in them.] 

6 I presume that in the warning ascribed to Mu'adh b. Jabal in Aba Dawfid, 
II, p. 169, there is a scarcely veiled attack against the philosophers' attitude 
towards the traditions: ‘I warn you of clever speeches by the wise {zayghat 
al-hakim) since Satan often speaks heretical thoughts through the mouth of 
the wise/ 

7 In al-JSfciz, K. al-I$ayawan (Vienna, MS.), fols. 53bff. [IV., pp. 286ff.] 
such hadiths are ridiculed. 

8 Al-Nas5.'I, I, p. 6: qala'Lmushrikuna innd nara qafribakum yu'allimukumu'l- 
khard } ata; Abtl Dawhd, I, p. 3; al-Tirmidhl, p. 5; qlla li^Salmdnaqad'allamakum 
nabiyyukum, etc. In A.D. the addition is characteristic: "I am to you as a 

A/\ T.«r> n'Ui1i4wA*l T a..o«!+KiT»f» 9 

lit L 1 : C1 cu JUIO litumieil, -L jfVU y v . 
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for the smallest occurrences of everyday life issue from the mouth of 
the Prophet and to invest these with religiously obligatory authority. 

Amongst the sayings belonging to this group which in the frame¬ 
work of tradition show polemics against those free-thinking men 
who, since as Muslims they had to accept the law, professed to 
adhere only to the Koran and attempted to reject everything that 
under the name of hadith or sunna claimed the same normative 
[ 136 ] authority for the everyday behaviour of men, one attracts our 
special attention. It shows the point of view of the rejecting opposi¬ 
tion and on the other hand the attitude of orthodox adherents of the 
sunna. The Prophet said: ‘It could happen that someone hears of 
my liadlth and would make himself comfortable in his resting place 
saying: Between you and us is the book of God; what is permitted 
therein we accept as permitted and what is forbidden we consider 
forbidden. 1 Verily, what the Prophet has forbidden we consider 
forbidden as if God Himself had forbidden it.' 2 As examples for this 
latter remark some dietary laws are mentioned in the hadith 
(forbidden species of animals are quoted) which are not spoken of in 
the Koran. This utterance has also been invested with a humanitarian 
sentiment, since it was quoted to the cruel commander of captured 
Khaybar who committed all manner of cruelties towards the con¬ 
quered inhabitants. ‘Does one of you who are comfortable in your 
seat of rest believe that God only forbids things mentioned in the 
Koran? Verily, by God, I have given orders, exhortations and inter¬ 
dictions which count as much as the Koran if not more. Verily, 
God does not permit you to break into the houses of Jews without 
permission, that you "maltreat their women and eat their fruit if 
they fulfil their obligations.’ 3 4 

In the second century attacks by heretic circles against tradition 
were fairly widespread. Ibn al-Qatfan (d. 198) could say that there 
was no heretic in the world who did not attack the followers of 
tradition ( laysa fi’l-dunyd mubtadi' ilia wa-huwa yabghudu ahl al- 
hadith A From a refutation of their arguments by Ibn Qutaybajd. 
276) we can see clearly what the philosophers ( ashdb al-kalatn) 
objected to in the hadith, and we can also observe how far the pole¬ 
mics of freer thinkers against this overwhelming element of theo¬ 
logical life had grown already in the third century. Ibn Qutayba 
endeavours in his work Mukhtalif al-Hadith to refute all these ob¬ 
jections from the standpoint of orthodox Muslims, but he is forced 
to use all manner of forced interpretations in order to lend some 
sense to the absurdities and silinesses, have recourse to parallels 

1 Aba DawOd, II, p. 169. 

* Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. Hi* 

3 AbCi Dawtid, II, p. 31. 

4 Introduction to al-Daximl. 
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in the Old and New Testament, and make concessions to limit the 
credibility and authority of the traditions. He often quite freely [137] 
admits in this book that the traditions ridiculed are not credible. 1 
Notorious fables he attributes to the qussds and to Jewish sources, 
and expresses regret that the Muslims had entrusted themselves to 
such guidance. 2 This influence of the Jewish Agada and Christian 
legend is attested with regret by orthodox theologians 3 from the 
earliest times of Islam up to later periods. Even in early times the 
traditions express this feeling. ‘Umar is made to ask the Prophet: 

‘We hear several tales from the Jews which we like, may we write 
some of them down? > Whereupon the Prophet is made to reply: 

‘Do you wish to rush to perdition as did the Jews and Christians? 

I have brought you white and clean hadiths—\ 4 The warning against 
the ahddith mufta'ala of the Ahl al-Kitab then took root in later 
theology from this inspiration. 5 

Philosophical mockery at the authority of tradition also took 
poetical form. Ibn Qutayba has preserved for us such an epigram, 8 
in which the fact that bearers of traditions often have no under¬ 
standing of the text handed down by them is ridiculed. It runs: 7 

Zawamilu WUash'dri* la 1 ilma 1 indahumjbi-jayyidiha ilia ka'ilmi’l- 

abd'iri 

1 In Mukhtalif al-ffadith, p. 378, he cites e.g. the words of Hisham b. 'Urwa 
against Muhammad b. Is^aq who handed down traditions from Fatima, the 
wife of Hisham: ‘Has my wife given him company?* Against the same Muham¬ 
mad he quoted the judgement of Mu'tamir whom his father warned of the liar 
Muh. b. Ish. ibid, p. 92, he mentions that the tradition experienced many 
sectarian interpolations, etc. 

2 Ibid, pp. 3365. 

3 But al-Jabi? (Bayan, fol. 74a, [II, p. 113]) quotes the saying of an Arab: 
fyaddith 'an Bant Isrd'll wadd Jzaraj . The same saying is quoted as a hadlth 
by Abu DawCtd, II, p. 82, al-Tirmidhi, II, p. in, in a different context from 
that in al-Jahi?. [Cf. also al-Khapb Taqyld , I, pp. 30-1, 34; Goldziher, in 
REJ f 1902, p. 64, Richtungen, p. 58; G, Vajda, 'Juifs et musulmans selon le 
hadit’, JA , 1937, p. 117.] 

* Masabik al-Sunna , I, p. 14. A tradition which takes an intermediate 
position and advises acceptance of the truth of the ahddith ahl al-kitab and 
rejection of the lies is in AbU Dawhd, II, p. 81. 

5 Cf. abQastallain, V, p. 665. [Cf.for the subject also Goldziher, quoted in 
note 3; Vajda, op. cit. pp. 115SJ 

a Mukhtalif aUHadlth, p. 9. 

1 The poem is by Marwan b. Abi Haf?a (d. 181/2) and refers to people who 
recite old poems without understanding their sense, al-SuyUti Muzhir, II, 
p. 161, bottom. 

8 In a marginal note whose writer presumably did not know the source of 
the citation this is corrected to li'l-asfdri with reference to the passage in the 
Koran, Sfira 62:5 ( ka»mathali f l-J}i?narlyahniilu asfdran). The simile of the pack 
animal carrying books is frequent in oriental poetry for the description of 
sterile learning, e.g. GiUistdn , VIII, no. 3, ed. Gladwin, p. 209, bottom, about 
the four-footed animal which has been loaded with books. 
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La'amruka md yadri’l~matiyyu 1 idha ghadajbi-ahmdlihi 2 aw raha 
mdfi’l-ghard’in. 


[ 138 ] ‘Pack camels laden with poems, they know no more what is 
excellent in them than do camels; 

As sure as you live, the pack animal does not know while carrying 
its load early or late what are the contents of its load.' 

Another anonymous poem which appears to belong to the same 
group of ideas provides a parallel to this epigram: 

Inna’l-mwdta bild fahmin lima hafizdjmithlu'lrjimdli 'alayha 
yultmalu'l-wada'u 

Ld'Uwad'a yanfa'uhu hamlu’l-jimdli lahujwa-ld’l-jimdlu bi’hamli l- 
wad'i tantafi'u 

Traditionalists without understanding of what they preserve are 
like camels who are loaded with shells; 

It is of no use to the shells that they are carried by camels but it 
is also of no use to the camels that they carry shells. 3 

Abu'l-'Ala’ al-Ma'am, the noble enemy of belief in authority, 4 * 
censures the weakness of the isndds: 

‘They bring us hadlths which reason does not verify, so we ask: 
who are the people on whose authority you recount them? 

Then they refer to their false isndds which are not free from 
mention of a sheikh whom they themselves do not praise.' 6 

Such remarks left their trace on Muslims faithful to the sunna.® 
It is against such people as the poet just mentioned and his kind 
that Abu'Abd Allah Muhammad b. Nasr 1 -Humaydi (d. 488) wrote 
his qasida: fi’l-naqdi 'ala man dhamma (or' aba] ’l-haditha wa-ahlahu, 
‘to refute one (or "those”) who scorned the hadith and its followers.’ 


1 Muzhir : ba' Iru. 

* Ibid: bi-awsdqihi . 

3 Al-Damlri, II, p. 462 (s.v. al-wad'). 

4 'Be a servant of God but not a servant of His servants (men): the law 

makes slaves, independent thinking frees/ Kremer, Vber die philosopkischen 
Gedichte des Abul 1 Aid Ma'arry (Vienna, 1888), p. 96. on p. 126 [LuzUmiyydt, 
Cairo, 1831,1, p. 326.] 

6 Ibid, p. 103, on p. 2C6 [Cairo, 1831, ii, p. 346]. 

« [For adversaries of the hadith cf. also Goldziher, ZD MG, LXI, pp. 86off., 
1st. Ill, pp. 230^,; Schacht, Origins of Muh> Jurispr., pp. 4off.] 
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III 

3. The most enduring result was achieved by that form of reaction 
which arose in the circle of the traditionists themselves against the 
overwhelming growth of traditions and manifested itself in the 
development of a kind of criticism of true tradition. 

It has already been pointed out (above, p. 56) that the pious 
community was ready with great credulity to believe anything that 
they encountered as a traditional saying of the Prophet. Doubts as 
to the authenticity of parts of the collected material were easily 
quelled. The theologians themselves appear to have extended the [ 139 ] 
theory of the ijmd K to the credibility of the hadlth at an early date 
and to have accepted the general feeling of the community as supreme 
judge of the truth of traditional sayings. Ibn 'Abbas is made to say: 

Tf you hear from me a communication in the name of the Prophet 
and you find that it does not agree with the book of God or is not 
liked by people {fa-lam tajiduhufi kitab Allah aw hasanan ‘inda'l-nas), 
know that I have reported a lie about the Prophet/ 1 In other words: 
also in respect of the credibility of words and actions ascribed to the 
Prophet the ijmd\ the general feeling of the community, is decisive. 2 
What the umma considers to be true is really true. 3 

Conscientious students of tradition did not allow themselves to be 
guided by this easy way of deciding the authenticity of the vast 
accumulation of material and, in view of the danger which threatened 
the orthodox community from the masses of tendentious hadiths, 
they asked for other proof of credibility than the acceptance of the 
community. 

The immediate impetus for exact assessment of all that reached 
the people in the form of hadiths was the circumstance that, through 
influential individuals in certain circles of the Islamic world, hadiths 
hostile to orthodox teaching were spread and recognized in wide 

1 Al-Dariml, p. 77. 

2 AI-Khatib al-Baghdadl, fol. 118a, [ed. Hyderabad, p. 430] puts together 
a number of hadiths from which it is evident that authenticity or rejection of 
the prophetic tradition is made conditional on the impression that it made upon 
the community. Tf you hear my name in a communication which is agreeable 
to your heart, which makes your hair and flesh tender ( ta'rifuhu qulubuhum 
wa-tallnu bihi ash'ayukum wa-abshqruhum ) and about which you feel that it is 
close to you, then none of you is as close to it as I am. But if you hear a 
communication in my name which is against your heart and from which vour 
hair and flesh shrink and which repels you, then none of you are so far re¬ 
moved from it as I am'; in addition to this, there are other sayings of similar 
content. 

* Ibn Khaldun expresses concisely this feeling of Muslims in the words: 

‘The ijmd 1 is the strongest protection and the best defence' (of hadiths which 
critics dislike): fi'l-ijmd'i a'zamu Jiimayatin wa-ahsanu daf'in, Muqaddima, 
p. 260,4 from the bottom. 
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areas of Islam and, according to the point of view mentioned above, 
could claim the ijmti' in their own favour. It must be remembered 
that the trend of the sunna in a province was mainly determined 
[ 140 ] by those theologians who, at the time when the sunna began to 
spread, commanded the trust of the people of that province. By 
means of the hadiths that they spread, they influenced the opinion 
of the people in whose midst they worked. The inhabitants of Egypt 
valued 'Uthman little until al-Layth b. Sa'd (d. 175) spread hadiths 
of ‘Uthman's excellences [fada'il) amongst them. Similar was the 
behaviour of the inhabitants of Hims in respect of 'All until Isma'il 
b. 'Ayash (d. 181) acquainted them with the hadiths on fada il 
'All . 1 'The people of Kufa,’ says Wald' (d. 196), ‘would have re¬ 
mained in ignorance of hadith had not Jabir al-Ju'fi brought them 
to them .’ 2 We can easily deduce what kind of hadith developed in 
Kufa under Jabir’s inspiration from what we know of him already 
(above, p. no). 

Thus the party affiliations of the transmitters of traditions 
decided whether the masses of the people were to be influenced one 
way or another. 

There was therefore a real danger of the smuggling in of hadiths, 
a danger which threatened all fields of the sunna in religion and 
public life. Those circles who wished to protect the hadith from such 
falsifications had to pay particular attention to the character of the 
authorities and informants on whom the claim of authenticity for 
each hadith was based. Only such hadiths were to be accepted as 
expressing correctly the religious spirit of the whole community as 
had been handed on by men whose personal honesty as well as their 
attitude to the orthodox confession, were beyond doubt, who were, 
in the full meaning of the word, thiqa, ‘reliable’, and who were not 
given to ascribing to the Prophet, from mere thoughtlessness, lack 
of religious integrity or from party interests, sayings which were 
contrary to the general teaching and served their own ends. This 
point of view dominates the whole of the criticism of tradition as it 
developed in Islam. Less attention is paid to the contents of the 
tradition itself than to the authorities in the isnad. Belief in the 
authenticity of a hadith stands or falls with their reliability. There¬ 
fore the isnad could be called ‘the legs ( al-gawd iin) of the hadith , 
since the right to existence of the utterances handed down rests 
[ 141 ] upon it and without it they could not be sustained ; 3 or ‘the fetters 
[qayd] of the hadith ’ 4 which alone can hold it together. 

While the danger which threatened traditions through tendentious 

1 Al-Damlri (s.v. al-Layth), XI, p. 376, bottom of Uthman b. Salih (d. 219). 

* Al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 44, 8; II, p. 333 , penult. 

5 Muslim, I, p► 46. 

* Agh., V, p. no, ult. 
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and thoughtless transmitters was not realized, little weight was 
given to the authorities of the isndd {cd-rijal, 'the men , ). x Even to 
Malik b. Anas the practical use is the first consideration and he cares 
little about the rijdl* He takes over and passes on unhesitatingly 
hadlths told by the erotic singer 'Urwa b. Udhayna, 1 2 3 perhaps from 
a sympathy with the activity which he himself had indulged in in 
his youth. 4 Only when the invention of partisan and tendentious 
traditions had prevailed did anxious theologians pay closer attention 
to the informants of each saying with a view to making the validity 
of the hadith dependent upon their quality. 5 It seems to have been 
in the time of Ibn l Awn (d, 151) 6 , Shu'ba (d. 160), 7 Abd Allah b. 
Mubarak (d. 181) and others of their contemporaries that criticism 
of the authorities begins. 8 Criticism was strictest in 'Iraq 9 and fur¬ 
ther east where the religious and political parties were most sharply 
opposed and where they used in the shrewdest way temporal and 
spiritual means to help their ideas to victory. When in the third 
century, because of the systematic collection of hadlths, the selection 
of correct and objectionable hadlths and the rejection of the sus¬ 
picious and false ones becomes a need, criticism of the traditions 
becomes an important part of the science of traditions, 10 whose great 
flowering is during the third and fourth centuries. We name two of 
the most respected writings of this time which are still extant: the 
‘Book of the Weak' (Kitdb <d-Du K afd') by al-Nasa'i 11 (d. 303), whom 
we shall meet again as an important collector, and the 'Perfect book t 142 l 
in regard to the recognition of the weak amongst the transmitters' 
{al-kamil fl ma'rifat du'afcC al^mutahaddithin) by Ibn 'Adi 
(d. 365 ). 12 

Each of the informants mentioned in the isndd was investigated in 
order to gain insight into their character and to find out whether 


1 AI-Darimi, p. 6o, bottom. 

2 TakdMb, p. 53 r, penult. 

* Agh. t XXI, p. 162, ult. 

4 See above, p. 82 note 2. 

5 Muslim, I, p. 44; al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, fol. 35a [ed. Hyderabad, p. 122]: 
kaita waqa'at al fma, 'the isnads are not investigated'; from that time one 
case was taken li-yuhdath fradUh ahl aUsunna wa-yutrah kadlth ahl al-bid'a. 

4 See above, p. 52. 

7 It is told of him {Tab, Ifuff, V, no. 28J that he was the first to investigate 
the character (read amir instead of amUr as in ed. Wiistenfeld) of transmitters 
in 'Iraq and to reject the unreliable and reprehensible. 

s This follows tom several utterances of his in Muslim, pp. 47!!. 

9 Cf. above, p. 81. The greater care of the ‘Iraqians is also stressed by Ibn 
Khaldtln, Muqaddima , p. 369, 3. 

10 For the beginnings of this literature see H. Kh., II, p. 59r. 

11 Oxford Ms. Marsham, no. 556; NicolldPusey, Bodl. Cat., CCCLXXIXno. 2, 
pp. 371ft. [ GAL I, 171,5 1 , 270.] ' 

11 Cairo Cat., I, pp. 129#. [GAL S I, 280.] 

E* 
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they were unobjectionable morally and religiously and whether they 
made propaganda for anti-Sunnite purposes, 1 whether their love 
of the truth was generally established, whether they had personally 
the ability to repeat correctly what they heard, and whether they 
were men whose testimony in civil cases would be admitted by a 
judge without hesitation. Transmission of hadlths was considered 
the highest form of the shahada, bearing witness, 2 because the 
rdwl testimony that one has heard this or that saying from this or 
that person concerns matters of extreme importance for the shaping 
of religious life. According to the outcome of these investigations, 
informants were called thiqa (reliable) mutqin (exact), ihabt (strong), 
hujja (admitted as evidence), 'adl (truthful), fydfiz or ddbit (who 
faithfully keeps and passes on what he has heard). These are the 
qualities of the first order. Transmitters of a lower status are qualified 
with saduq (saying the truth) 3 , mahalluhu al-sidq (his position is that 
of truth), la ha's hihi (unobjectionable). Less than these are those 
rijal who are judged with the words sdlifa cd-hadith . 4 * * An even lesser 
degree of trust will be shown to those whom the critics can give no 
[ 143 ] better marks than that they are no liars [ghayr kadhtib, lamyakdhib). B 
Critics of tradition distinguish these grades and the many inter¬ 
mediate gradations between them with great exactitude, and they 
circumscribe the theoretical and practical usefulness of traditions 
according to whether the informants have been awarded one or the 
other grade of reliability. 

Such examination was the more important since the result had 
great influence on religious practice. According to 'Abd al-Rahman 
b. Mahdi (d. 19S) only those are to lead and influence the religious 
life of the community who are able to judge the reliability of the 
hadiths, who do not see a hujja , an argument of proof, in every 


1 Confession of ’bided was not considered in itself as damaging to credibility; 
only propaganda for heretic teachings is considered as such, (Yaqtit, III, p. 
464, 18, taught by Ibn Ibn Hibban [d. 354] as ijma al-a'imma). Qadarites 
are frequent in the isnads of most careful collections (e.g. B. Buy#' no. 15, 
Tibb . no. 26; cf. al-Qast. to these passages, IV, p. 22, VIII, p. 424). ffuff., 
V, no. 16, read qadariyyan, iii, instead of qadra md . Concerning this question 
see notes to Ibn Hisham, p. 159, and Literaturgeschichte derSchi'a , p. 72, note 6. 
Some went further in this respect, e.g. a Murgi’ite is declared weak because of 
this dogmatic deviation (Al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 119, 7 redd ra r y al-irjd’) r and 
'Uthman b. Sa'id al-Dariml (d, 280) considered every theologian an unreliable 
rdwl who professed the creation of the Koran, Abii'l-Mabasuh II, p. 91, ult. 

* Sprenger, JASB, 1856, p. 53, has described this in detail. 

3 That such a definition does not describe absolute trustworthiness is to be 
seen from definitions such as: Jarir &. ^Jazimrubbamdyahimu fl shay 9 wadiuwa 
§aduq T al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 103, 14. 

4 Cf. al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fols. 8a f. [ed. Hyderabad, p. 22] Taqrlb, fol. 

45b. [: naw 23, transl./A XVII (1910), p. 147]. 

* Al-Tirmidhi, I, pp. 57, 3 from below, 113, 14. 
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transmitted sentence but who know from which sources the 'science’ 
can be derived ( makhdrij 1 al-'ibn). 2 3 Statements about the absolute 
or relative reliability and trustworthiness of the informants stand 
therefore in contrast to proofs of their unreliability and untrust¬ 
worthiness. It must be noted that finding fault with the trust¬ 
worthiness of transmitters is called ‘wounding’ (jarh) in the ter¬ 
minology of this science. A large number of synonyms for this con¬ 
cept are used to express the fact that someone is not recognized 
as a correct transmitter; the most usual one is the verb pa'ana, 3 
to pierce someone with a spear, then qadaka, and more rarely 
nazaka , 4 5 which in manuscripts and editions often appears as taraka 
because of graphic similarity. 6 If the lack of trustworthiness is not 
asserted with certainty but as a suspicion it is cautiously said that 
one blinks the eyes about the informant in question (we should say 
one turns up the nose). 6 

According to the outcome of the investigation the suspect in- [ 144 ] 
formant is described with another qualitative term. If someone is 
called layyin al-liaciiih (tender in respect of the hadith) his reliability 
has been ‘wounded’ but not fully disproved. Less credible people 
are characterized with the epithet laysa bi-qawl (he is not strong), and 
then in descending order: da'If (weak), matruk al-hadlth or dhdhib 
al-haditk (whose hadith is left aside, is invalid), khaddhab (liar), etc. 7 

Critical examination in order to determine these grades was called 
al-jarh wa’l-ta'dil, i.e. 'the wounding and accrediting'. Its most 
important traces are to be found in the glosses to the words of 
sunan (see Chapter 8, as to each hadith included in them the jarh 
or ta'dll of the transmitters has been added. Such investigations gave 
rise to the discipline of the ma'rifat al-rijdl, i.e. knowledge of 
informants; 8 this branch of hadith science reached its height with 

1 Sing, makhraj; this is the name of the authority which serves as a basis or 
support for a usage; note the use of the word in this sense in a story, al-'lqd, 

III, p. 9, 22, 23. 

! Tahdhib, p. 391, 13. 

3 Cf. also kattama, Yaqtlt, II, p. 158, 9. 

4 Muslim, introduction, p. 47, ultJ This is less than kadhdhaba to accuse some¬ 
one of being a complete liar, Tab. Ifuff, VII, nos. 11,1/. 

5 Thus, e.g., Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 227, 15, for inna Shahv 
utrukuhu must be read twice, inna Shahran nazokahu, the same mistake is 
found in al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 44, 8; II, pp. 117, 10; 178, 4, where instead of 
tarakahu, tarakilhu must be read nazakahu , nazahiihu. 

3 Ghumiza alayhi , al-TusI, Shl'a Books , pp. 162, 3, 223, 7. The word giving 
the reason why noses are turned up at the inufaaddith concerned is connected 
with the preposition bil e.g. ghamazu *alayhi bi-la'b al-shatranj , ibid, p. 139, 4. 

Cf. al-Ghammaz, the title of a work in which suspect haduks are criticized 
Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat., II, p. 279. 

7 Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, l.c.; Taqrlb, l.c. 

B Taqrlb, fol. 82a. [Naw 61, transl. JA, XVIII (1901), p. 142.] 
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Ibn Abi Hatim ('Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Idris) from Rayy 
(d. 327). 1 

Apart from examining the personal qualities of transmitters the 
critics had to turn their attention also to the inner consistency of the 
isnad. Here they were able to find out the strangest things. In one 
isnad, for example, 1 Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Layla is mentioned as a 
hearer of Mu'adh b. Jabal. But Mu'adh died during 'Umar’s reign 
(ca. 17-18) and 'Abd al-Rahman was only bom in the year 17% 
In the face of such experiences it was the critics’ task to be on the 
lookout for chronological impossibilities in the isnads of hadlths. 
If for instance Hasan al-Ba$ri is said to transmit 'an Abi Hurayra , 
they had to state that it w*as not possible chronologically for these 
two men to have personal relations with each other. 3 Al-Bukhari 
says of the isnad 'Qabus b. Abi Zubyan from his father Abu 
[ 145 ] Zubyan from Salman that this chain cannot be right because Salman 
was dead at the time that A.Z. was able to hear traditions. 4 Such 
chronological criticism the forgers attempted to nullify by inter¬ 
polating between the links of the isnad chain, between whom a real 
contact could not be proved, any chosen name, invented ad hoc ; 
a majhul , i.e. a totally unknown man. It must therefore also be the 
critics’ task to pay attention to whether such 'unknown ones’ call in 
doubt the validity of the isnad* 


IV 

By means of diligent research of this kind the Muslim critics of 
tradition succeeded in unmasking many forgers and avoided hadlths 
connected with their names. 6 The shocks which they had experienced 
in the course of their investigations helped to sharpen their eye and 
to increase their wariness and scepticism. Facts proved that such 
scepticism could never be taken too far if it was to keep abreast with 
the boldness of forgers. These latter did in fact do every thing which 
could be expected in a field from the outset rife with falsifications 
of all kinds. To mention but one example for the daring of the 
inventors of traditions it may suffice to point out that, apart from 
the usual method of attributing spurious sentences to authorities 
whose names did in fact figure in the history of Islam, there were 

1 YaqUt, II, p. 899, 1; Tab . Jiufi., XI, no. 40, read wa’l-ta'dfl instead of 
wa'l-tanwlL 

* Al-Tirraidhl, II, pp. 189, 257, top. 

* Tahdhib , p. 210, top. 

* Al-TirmidhI, II, p. 328, top. 

6 An instructive example is in al-Sarakhsi, Sharfy K . al-Siyar, fol. 235a (the 
passage appears to belong to the text); other examples, al-Tirmidhi, II, pp. 
153* 5* *74> r 7> l8 °r 7 from below. 

6 Muslim, introduction, p. 31, mentions a number of notorious forgers whose 
hadiths must be excluded as a matter of course. 
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some people who felt no scruples in inventing entirely new names 
with which to dupe credulous listeners. From the same century in 
which Ibn 'Adi wrote (see p. 135), an Abu ‘Amr Lahiq b. al-Husayn 
al-§udari (d. 384 in Kharizm) ik mentioned who introduced made- 
up names in his isndds, such as Tughral and Tifbal and Karkadunn 
to whom he attributed traditions. 1 Towards such presumably not 
isolated incidences heightened suspicion and careful investigations [ 146 ] 
by the critics was indicated. 2 They did not fail—despite all leniency 3 
— to carry negation as far as it was possible in this field. An example 
will show us how far some went in this negative criticism which also 
affords deep insight into the mechanics of the formation of Muslim 
tradition. 

In several sunna works we find a paragraph about the following 
legal questions: Someone marries a woman and dies before con¬ 
summating the marriage and without having fixed the sadaq, the 
bride-price needed to make the marriage fully valid. Such a case 
came before Ibn Mas'ud, who made this decision: The same price 
must be paid to the woman as is normally granted to the women of 
this tribe, 4 no more or less; 5 the widow also enjoys the (legal) rights 
to inheritance from the man's estate, and must observe (before her 
re-marriage) the waiting time (Hdda* customary for every widow). 

If this judgement is right'—added Ibn Mas'ud—‘it is from God, but 
if it is wrong it is from me and Shay tan, and Allah and His Prophet 
have no part in it.' Some man of the tribe of Ashja 1 then got up, 
amongst them al-Jarah and Abu Sin an, and said: ‘We testify, O 
Ibn Mas'ud, that the Prophet made the same decision as you when 
such a case occurred with us pn account of Barwa', daughter of 
Washiq, the name of whose husband was Hilal b. Murra al-Ashja*!.’ 

Ibn Mas'ud expressed deep joy that his judgement coincided with 
that of the Prophet. 7 In another version he who quoted the Prophet's [ 147 ] 

1 YaqUt, III, p. 375. 

1 In the third century the question was posed whether those transmitters 
were also to be considered as forgers who spread authentic sayings of the 
Prophet with deliberately enlarged and altered 4 sndds; greatest tolerance was 
shown for this kind of falsification, al-Tirmidlri, II, p. :oo. 

* So as not to be unjust and not to be tempted into condemnation by the 
strange sound of the names, lists of odd-sounding names of authorities who 
have really existed were compiled. Gotha Cat., Ms. no, 574, ibid, fol. 4a, a 
saying is quoted from A^imad b. Ytlnus al-Raqql (227) in respect of the name 
of the KGfan transmitter, Musaddad b. Musarhad b. Musarbal al-Asadl: ‘If 
this name were preceded by the bismi'llah it would be suitable as an incantation 
against scorpions*; Ibn Maja, p. 8,3: Jaw quri’a Jtddhal-isnddu 'ala majnumn 
la-bara’a. 

4 Ka-$addq nisa’ih&> I can only relate the fem. suffix to the tribe. 

5 La waks (cf. Ndldeke, Beitr. Poesie, p. 189, v. 7.) wa 4 d shafaf (cf, Agh 
V, p. 134, 14: fa’shtatfa 'alayhi bi’Umdhr). 

6 Stira 2:234! 

7 Aba DawQd, I, pp, 209-10; al-Tirmidh! I, p, 214. 
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judgement is called Ma'qil b. Sinan; he said: ‘I have heard when the 
Prophet gave this judgement in respect of Barwa* bint Washiq/ 

This is an example for the phenomenon when originally a hadlth 
was subsequently quoted for a judgement which was based upon 
independent reasoning ( ra'y ). x The judgement of Ibn Mas'ud, as 
well as the hadlth testifying to it, are the product of later theologians; 
otherwise it would be inexplicable that in the second century differ¬ 
ent opinions should have arisen about this casuistic legal case and 
that the woman's right to the saddq 2 should have been questioned 
(e.g. by al-Shafi'i). In his criticism of this tradition 'Uthman b. 
Sa'ld al-Darmi (d. 280), a pupil of Yahya b. Mu'in and Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, goes so far as to say: 'Allah never created a Ma'qil b. 
Sinan, and a Barwa 1 bint Washiq also never existed/ 3 In respect of 
Ma'qil he seems to have overshot the mark, as his existence can 
hardly be denied 4 even if his relationship to this legal case is an 
invention of the theologians. ATDarimI was not the first to dare to 
deny the existence of persons who figure as historical people in 
Muslim reports. A century before him Malik b. Anas had had the 
courage to say that Uways al-Qaranx, whom later generations have 
given the titl eSayyid al-tabi'ln & and whose person was adorned with 
religious legends^(and prophecies of Muhammed), 5 did not exist. 7 

v 

The point of view of Islamic criticism of the traditions, despite 
examples of individual objectivity, was able to exclude only part of 
the most obvious falsifications from the hadlth material. Muslim 
criticism had chiefly formal points of departure. 8 It is mainly formal 
points which are decisive for judgement about credibility and 
authenticity or, as Muslims say, 'health'. Traditions are only 
[ 148 ] investigated in respect of their outward form and judgement of the 
value of the contents depends on the judgement of the correctness 
of the isnad . If the isnad to which an impossible sentence full of 
inner and outer contradictions is appended withstands the scrutiny 
of this formal criticism, if the continuity of the entirely trustworthy 

1 See above, p. So. 

2 In al-Tirmidhl, I, p, 214. 

3 Tahdhib, p. 567, 15. 

4 Ibn Durayd, p. 168, 12; cf. al-'Iqd, II, p. 312. 

6 Abu'l-Mahasin, I, p, 127, 3 from below. 

3 Mas&blfy al-Sunna, II, p. 210. [Cf. also Ibn Sa d, VI, pp. mfi. Aba Nu aym 
al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-Awliya* , II, pp. 79 ^ al-Khatlb, Tarlkh, III, p. 15^* 
al-Dhahabi, Mlzd/n al-I'tidal, no. 1024.] 

7 Ibn Ha jar, I, no. 496. [Cf. also al-Khatib I.c., and al-Dhahabi, l.c.] 

8 Cf. Muir, Mahomet , I, p. xliv; Dozy, Essai sur Vhistoire de Vlslamisme, 
tr ansi. V. Chauvrn, p, 123. 
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authors cited in them is complete and if the possibility of their 
personal communication is established, the tradition is accepted as 
worthy of credit. Nobody is allowed to say: ‘because the main 
contains a logical or historical absurdity I doubt the correctness of 
the isnad.’ And if under correct isndds contradictory traditions are 
handed down, there begins—if it is not possible to impugn the correct¬ 
ness of one isnad in favour of the other—the work of a subtle har- 
monistic, 1 which often extends to the smallest details. 2 If the con¬ 
tents cannot be reconciled at all an attempt is made—where legal 
traditions are concerned—to achieve this by the theory of ndsikh 
wa-mansukh (abrogation) 3 or mere formal principles are stated 
which—as it is expressed—are destined to heal ‘the illnesses of the 
hadith {'Hal al-hadith). It is for instance a principle of tradition 
criticism to give preference, in case of a conflict of two traditional 
accounts, one of which is affirmative, the other negative, to the 
affirmative rather than the negative one. When, e.g., Bilal reports 
that the Prophet prayed at the Ka'ba, whereas a tradition attributed 
to Ibn ‘Abbas denies this fact, and both reports fulfil the conditions 
of a correct isnad, Muslim criticism decided by this principle that the 
affirmative report of Bilal is credible ( innamd yu’khadh bi-shahddat 
alrmuthbit la bi-shahddat al-ndfi). 4 

Muslim critics have no feeling for even the crudest anachronisms [ 149 ] 
provided that the isnad is correct. Muhammed's prophetic gift is 
used as a factor to smooth over such difficulties. The Prophet is for 
example made to assign the places at which pilgrims coming to 
Mecca from the various parts of the Islamic world have to begin the 
tahlil (the crying of labbayka). Even the scrupulous versions here 
think of pilgrims from Syria, but there are also versions which— 

N.B. in Muhammed’s time—already made provisions for the ‘Iraq 
pilgrim caravans; and the critics, who do not admit this latter part 
as having issued from the Prophet, have been led to this not because 
of the anachronism implied but because of the difficulties of the 
isnad. 5 

1 Ci. above, p. S6. 

1 Thus, e.g., to solve the minor contrast between B. §ayd, no. 6, and Mus- 
dra'a, no. 3, where in one passage he who keeps dogs "Joses everyday one 
qlrdt of his good works' whereas in the other passage two qlrdts are subtracted. 
Reward and punishment are often valued in qlrdt in the b a dith: ‘He who per¬ 
forms over a corpse the prayer of the jinaza has a qlvdt , he who follows the 
funeral procession has two,' al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 394. 

3 Frequently, e.g. al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 285, 26. 

< AhSuhayli in the notes to Ibn Hisham, p. 190. The book aUIstib§drfimd- 
kktalafa flhi’l-akhbdr by the Shi’ite theologian al-Thsi (d. 460) also concerns 
itself with such harmonistic (in respect of legal traditions), V. Rosen, Notices 
sommaires [desmanuscrits arabes du Musde asiatique, St Petersburg, 1881] I, p. 27. 

* Material for the gradually increasing lack of care is in al-Zurqanl, II, pp. 

■ I58ff. 
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This particularity of the Muslim critics of traditions might be 
illustrated by an example from the sphere of its application. Amongst 
the many varieties of tendentious traditions, one group is noticeable, 
the part which might best be named the traditions of schools, i.e. 
hadlths which have been invented within a particular theological 
school for the purpose of demonstrating its excellence as opposed to 
another rival school, and of giving weight and authority to their 
own teachings. Tendentious traditions were not only frequently 
invented against dogmatic heresies but the Prophet is made the 
supreme arbiter of the differences between the Traqian and Hijazian 
theologians (see above, p. 82). To prove that Abu Hanffa was the 
best teacher of religious law, his followers invented this hadith: 
Tn my community there will rise a man called Abu Hanifa who will 
be the torch of the community/ 1 Abu Hurayra is the companion 
who is alleged to have heard these words from the Prophet directly. 
Belief that Muhammed mentioned the Traqian theologian by name 
was not too much for circles who could be expected to believe in the 
discovery that the poet Abu Dhu'ayb and the pretender to the 
throne, Ibn al-Zubayr, are mentioned in the Tawrat, 2 and to whom 
the monks of the 'People of the Book* could say that in their holy 
books there is a description of Mu'awiya’s person so clear that the 
[ 150 ] first Umayyad ruler could have been picked out from among a 
large number of people on the strength of it. 3 To such people it was 
but self-evident that the oral tradition from the Prophet could 
mention Abu Hanifa. But the Medinians were not to be outdone; 
their school, too, was to be based on the Prophet's authority. For 
this purpose they made up this saying of Muhammed (also referred 
back to the authority of Abu Hurayra): ‘You will hit the flanks of 
the riding animals 4 (make long journeys) in order to seek (religious) 
science and you will find no one more learned than the scholars of 
Medina/ 6 This has a Malikite sense. The saying found its way into 
several sunna-collections and even Muslim, who applied strict 
standards for correct traditions, as we shall see, wanted originally 
to include it in his collection. He omitted it not because of the 
contents or the impossibility that Muhammed should have referred 
to the conditions of schools in the second century, but because of 
the ‘disease of the isndd / In it Abu'l-Zubayr is connected with Abu 
Salih as his hearer, which is a chronological impossibility. If the 

1 Tahdhib, p. 702. [Cf. also al-Khatib, Tarlkh, XIII, p. 335-1 

1 ZDMG, XXXII, p. 351. A monk also found another Arabian poet men¬ 
tioned in a parchment scroll, Agh., VI, p. 155. 

3 Al-Mubarrad, pp. 574L; Ibn Badrtln, pp. 200, 202. 

4 For this expression cf. al-Mas‘tidi, V, p. 107, 3, al-'Iqd, II, p. 285, 17: 
%aiia furibat 1 alayhi dbdt aU'ibil • in the last-named passage in evil sense: the 
camels are being hastened towards Medina to threaten 'Uthman. 

* Masablfy al-Sunna , I, p. 17. 
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forgers of this tradition had made up the preceding catena with 
greater care their product would presumably be found in the Satfify 
of the conscientious Muslim. 1 

Muslim circles who have retained up to the most recent times the 
old methods of study still follow the same direction that we have 
encountered as the method of centuries long past. "All b. Sulayman 
al-Bajama'wi, a theologian who in recent times has taken great 
pains in his commentaries on the six canonical works on tradition, 
says: 'One of the strangest things has ever happened to me was this: 
when I recited the traditional sayings according to which scholars 
are told not to mingle with the sultans, one of my listeners said: 
"How could the Prophet have said this, since there were no sultans 
in his days?" 2 This poor man did not know of the tradition that the 
apostle of God had predicted with prophetical insight everything [ 151 ] 
that is going to happen until the hour of resurrection/ 3 

The criticism of traditions thus has only two points in mind: 
reliability of the rijal and the inner foundation of the chain of isndd. 
While in regard to the latter point objective certainty was possible, 
inasmuch as the chronological dates (the years of death: wafaydt , as 
it was said) were closely investigated, the first point was much more 
subject to the taste and subjective judgement of the critic. Only in 
rare cases was it possible to reach agreement on the degree of trust¬ 
worthiness of a person. Often there are the most contradictory 
qualifications applied to one and the same informant. Ibn Sa'id 
al-Dariml (see above, p. 140), reports for example, that he once 
asked Yahya b. Mu'in about Jubayr b. al-Hasan and was told: 
laysa bi-shay'in , (he is invalid; Abu Hatim said: Id ard bi-hadlthihi 
ba’san (I see no evil in his hadith); al-Nasa/i gave him the mark 
da'lf (weak, i.e. untrustworthy). 4 Occasionally judgements are 
vacillating 5 and the terminology created by the ahl al-naqd (critics) 
is sufficiently elastic to allow the avoidance of a definitive judgement. 

The following marks were given to Layth b. Abi Sulaym: al- 

1 Al-Damin (s.v. al-Mafiyya), II, p. 382. 

1 The rationalist appears not to have known that the expression sul$an is 
much older than this sentence and originally only occurred in the meaning 
‘government', and only later became the title of a ruling person { hadhf al~ 
mudaf). Sulfdn is used in the Erst sense also in ancient legal literature, e.g. 
in the well-known rule that a marriage is only valid if the bride is supported by 
a wall 'and the sulldn (neuter, not masc.) is the support of those who have 
no other wall* (e.g, al-Tirmidhi, I, p, 204, 6). 

s Commentary to Abu Dawtid, p. 175. 

4 Yaqat, TV, p. 1034, 19ft. 

5 An interesting example is in Ibn KhaldUn, Muqaddima, p. 261, where on 
the occasion of the criticism of the Mahdx tradition the whole scale of good 
and bad judgements of various critics is cited in respect of one and the same 
authority. The whole passage can be recommended as a specimen of Muslim 
criticism of the traditions. 
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Bukhari: sadtiq wa-rubbamd yahim fi’l-shay \ i.e. truthful but errs 
occasionally; Ahmad b. Hanbal: 'his hadith gives no joy [layufrah 
fi hadlthihi), often he relates communications back to the Prophet 
( yarfa ') which in parallel communications of others are not taken 
as far back as that, therefore he has been declared weak (da''aftihuy 1 
Thus one does not know whether to regard him as sadtiq or da 1 if. 

It would have been impossible to create a fixed canon for such 
[ 152 ] things. The critics themselves maintain 2 that the ability to judge the 
value of traditions can only be gained by long-continued handling 
of this material ( bi-till al-mujalasa wal^ynundzara wa’l-tnudhdkara ). 
In the absence of strict methodical rples, the subjective faculty of a 
man, his sense of discrimination, was in the end taken as decisive: 
dhawq al-muhaddithin , as it is called, the scholar's subjective taste 
in differentiating the 'healthy' from the 'diseased'. 3 Occasionally 
the formal points of view of Muslim critics also led to criticisms of 
some elements of the contents. In the course of examining the 
trustworthiness of the isndds it was frequently found that certain 
authorities usually appeared as informants for traditions which were 
marked as suspect (munkar) . 4 Even such evaluations were mainly 
conditioned by formal motives, 6 but the contemplation of the 
traditions often led to the recognition that—as Abu Nu'aym al- 
Isfaham (d. 430) said—such traditions lack light and in their 
darkness predominates'; 6 in other words that their style and con¬ 
tents showed unmistakable signs of spuriousness. But it was^ just 
this side of criticism which have always to be left to individual 
dhawq . 


1 AI-Tircnidhl, II, p. 131* 

* 4 5 Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdl (d. 198) in Tahdhib , p. 392; top, note the 
context of this passage. 

3 Al-Dhahabi, in Tabaq al-Mufassirln, ed. Meursinge, p. 17, no. 50. 

* We give as examples: al-Tinnidhi, I, pp. 28, 21; 295, bottom; II, pp. 293, 
3; 329, 19 - 

5 See the definitions in Risch, p. 18. 

« Xn his introduction to Musftad MusiahJivaj 1 aid Muslim (Cairo 

MS., I^ad. no. 417) Cairo, Cat. I, p. 3 ° 7 > al-wad' alayhi fdhira , 

Khiz.al-Addb, I, p- 48, bottom. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


[153] 


THE HADITH AS A MEANS 
OF EDIFICATION AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 


I 

On principle the criticism of Muslim theologians covers all branches 
of traditional accounts, but it must be noted that communal senti¬ 
ment differentiated between various grades in the ethical judgement 
of the invention of traditions. We have already seen earlier .that 
strict censure of the circulation of spurious traditions was not 
prevalent everywhere, and that the best people admitted alleviating 
circumstances from certain viewpoints for the invention and 
spreading of false traditions (p. 56). Strict judgement was usually 
reserved for those hadlths which dealt with questions of what was 
allowed and what forbidden {haldl wa-haram), i.e. legal traditions or 
such as could serve as sources for legal and dogmatic deductions. 1 
These latter have to be free of apocryphal accretions since they are 
evidence for the fixing of the sunna and are guides to actions and 
abstentions, convictions and opinions, by which it was sought to 
obtain God's pleasure. Many theologians were less strict with hadlths 
which did not belong to the category of the law but offered pious 
tales, edifying maxims and ethical teachings in the name of the 
Prophet. Though falsifications in this field were not actually ap¬ 
proved of, it was nevertheless said that the isnads of such sayings 
need not be quite as stringently examined 2 as those of sunna, i.e. 
legal, traditions. Informants whose appearance in an isnad of a 
hadlth referring to the law made the latter invalid were considered 
trustworthy enough for ethical hadlths. 3 Al-Nawawi recommended [ 154 ] 
a certain musamaha (indulgence) towards them: ‘it may be a weak 

1 Cf. Sprenger, ZDMG , X, p. 16, ult. 

2 In relating them the isnad may well be left out, al-YaJi 1 !, Rawd aURayd - 
fynfiftikdydt aUSalifyin (Cairo, 1297). P- 5 » * 3 #- 

3 al-Khatib al-BaghdadT, fol. 38b [ed. Hyderabad, p. 137] cites among others 
Ahmad, b. Hanbal: idhd ruwlnd 'an rasul Allah fi'l-fyalal wa'Uharam wa'U 
sunan wa’l-ahkdm shaddadnd fi'l-asdnid wa-idha ruwlnd 'an rasul Allah fl 
fadd'il al-a'mal .. . . tasdhalnd fl'l-astinid. 
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hadlth but one feels content with it’ (hadlth da'if wa 4 akin yusta’nas 
bihi ). x In view of their pious purpose they were allowed to 
pass. Certain circles went even further and positively encouraged 
the creation of false traditional sentences. There was little if any 
objection to the fact that in an ethical work (Tanbih al-GhdjUln) 
of the highly respected theologian Abu'l-Layth al-Samarqandi 
(d. 375) many mawdu'dt (spurious hadiths) are quoted 1 2 and it 
needed fanatical persecutors of mawdu'dt like Ibn al-jawzl to 
redact a recension of the Ihya’ by ATGazali purged of all 
suspect hadiths. 3 It hardly ever happened that anyone objected 
to weak hadiths used in the ethical parts of the Ihyd\ 

The invention, particularly of hadiths for ethical, hortatory 
and ascetic purposes 4 5 , was theoretically sanctioned by the theological 
school of the Karramiyya and their opinion was then put into 
practice, as al-Nawaw! has it, 'by some ignorant people who called 
themselves ascetics, in order to incite to good—as they wrongly 
thought/ 6 Sermons were apparently the field of predilection for such 
invented sentences with moralizing tendencies. 6 In the fifth century, 
public preachers in Baghdad had to show traditional sentences used 
in their sermons to their chief, the famous Abu Bakr Ahmad al- 
Khatib al-Baghdadl (d. 463), before they were allowed to make 
public use of them, 7 which is a proof of how frivolously traditions 
were treated in this circle. Those who upheld the doctrine, that 
for moral purposes it was permissible to invent traditions and to 
[ 155 ] circulate them freely, attempted to find theological foundations for 
their views. Bor the study of the methods of theological casuistry 
it is interesting to hear the chief argument used by them. The 
traditional saying in which the invention of prophetical hadiths is 
forbidden is this: 'He who knowingly relates lies about me {'alayya } 
[in order to misguide men] may he take his place in the fires of 
hell/ 8 The words between square brackets are not found in the 
original text of the sentence and are added with the intention of 
making possible the deduction that inventions which do not 
misguide men are permissible. Then it says: r Who reports lies 
' alayya / which is interpreted as being contrary to U (for me, in 
my favour)=against me. Thereby inventions which strengthen 

1 Manthurdt , fol. 17a, of the hadlth justifying talqln before the grave. 

2 Cairo Cat. II, p. 151. 

• Ibid., p. 132, bottom [GAL I, p. 540, no. 2; S I, p. 748, no. 2]. 

< Fi'Uarghlb wa'l-iarhlb wa’l-zuhd; this question is treated in the Tagrlb, 
fol. 42b [naw 21, transl. JA (1901), XVII, p. 124]. 

5 Al-Nawawi, to Muslim, introduction, p. 32. 

« Cf. Ahmed Khan Bahadur's 'Essay on Mohammedan Tradition / in Hughes, 
Diet, of Islam , p. 642a. 

» Tab. ffujf., XIV, no. 14. 

8 See above, p . 127. 
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piety and lead to the fear of God are not to be condemned. 1 

Thus, inventing traditions for good ends was practised bona fide 
and the forgers, when confronted with specialists, do not appear to 
have been ashamed of their deeds but admitted them freely. It is 
well-known that there are a number of pious sayings referred back 
to the Prophet which praise the excellences of certain Suras of the 
Koran and where the reward of pious people occupying themselves 
with those Suras is accurately calculated. Some commentaries 
on the Koran—e.g. the tafslr of al-Baydawi—and every sura with 
such a saying. These sentences were originally taken from an 
extended hadith in which they are listed in order. This inventory of 
'excellences of the Koranic suras' is traced back through Abu Tsma 
al-Jami' to Tkrima, who is said to have obtained it from Ibn 
'Abbas. It will be instructive to hear the account of Abu 'Ammar 
of Marw about the origin of these sayings. "Abu Tsma was asked 
where he got this tradition which is traced back to Tkrima and Ibn 
'Abbas, since it was not transmitted by Tkrima's own companions. 

He answered: 1 have seen that people turn away from the Koran 
and prefer to occupy themselves with the fiqh of Abu Hanifa and the 
stories (maghdzt) of Ibn Ishaq; therefore I have invented this 
saying with the intention of pleasing God (hisbatan) (in order to win 
people again for the Koran)/ Another originator of traditions of this 
kind, Maysara b. l Abdi Rabbihi, likewise admits that he invented 
them in order to turn people back to the study of the Koran. The 
same confession is reported in respect of other inventions of this 
kind. Al-Mu’ammal b. Isma/U reports: 'A sheikh transmitted to me, P 56 ] 
in the name of Ubayy b. Ka'b, sayings about the excellences of the 
Koran in the order of the sHras and mentioning each one; as author¬ 
ity he gave a man from al-Mada ? in who is still alive. I visited this 
man and when asked as to his source he referred me to a sheikh in 
Wasit, who referred me to a sheikh in Basra who in turn named 
a sheikh in 'Abbadan as informant. I then addressed myself to the 
latter. The sheikh led me into the company of Sufi adepts amongst 
whom there was one whom he pointed out as informant for the 
tradition circulated by him. 'Where did you get this tradition from?’ 

I asked the Sufi. The man answered: T heard it from no one, but we 
noticed that people neglect the Koran and therefore made up this 
saying of the Prophet in order to lead back their hearts to the 
Koran"/ 2 Such traditions were already common in the third 
century, for al-Tirmidhi mentions several examples, 3 * 5 and in the 

1 In al-Nawawf, op. cit., pp, 38!, we find, set out at length, the arguments 

and their orthodox refutation. 

* Al-SuyQtf, Itq&n, II, p. i82=^al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fol. uoa[ed. Hydera¬ 

bad, p. 701]. 

5 Abwab ihawab al-qur'an 'an rasul Allah, al-Tirmidhi, II, pp. X43ff. 
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Sunan of al-Darimi they fill a whole chapter, 1 though not all these 
sayings are attributed to the Prophet but are mainly quoted in the 
name of later theologians. How generally they had been accepted 
is shown by the fact that the saying ‘everyone who reads a thousand 
verses of the Koran in one night will be accredited with one qintar 
of good works’ has caused a vast apparatus of metrological investiga¬ 
tions. 2 


H 

A phenomenon particularly worthy of notice shows how light- 
heartedly moral sayings which were not his were ascribed to the 
Prophet." It is not at all rare in the literature of traditions that 
sayings are ascribed to the Prophet which for a long time circulated in 
Islam under the authority of another name. So-called ahadUh 
mawqufa, i.e. sayings traced back to companions or even successors, 
were very easily transformed into ahadlth marfu'a, i.e. sayings 
[ 157 ] traced back to the Prophet, by simply adding without much scruple 
a few names at random which were necessary to complete the chain. 3 
This was also often practised in the field of legal traditions. But 
matters went further still. People did not shrink from_ ascribing to 
the Prophet agreeable sayings from pagan times, which could be 
the more readily done since it became known that Muhammed him¬ 
self did not hesitate to incorporate into the Koran sentences from 
paganism. 4 In a previous study 5 it has already been pointed out 
that the Prophet’s saying ‘Help your brother, be he persecutor or 
persecuted’ is an old Arabic proverb,' probably originating with 
pagan circles. 6 The Muslims liked it and thus ascribed it to the 
Prophet. 7 The sentence very often quoted among the sayings of the 
Prophet: ‘the good is tied to the forelocks of horses’ can be found in 
a poem by Imru’ ul-Qays. 8 

Another side of this phenomenon deserving closer study is the 
teaching (occurring in many variations) that one should not mix in 
things which do not concern one (tark ma laya'nihi). We meet this 

1 Al-Darinn, pp. 43off, 

2 Ibid, p. 440, 

3 E.g. al-TirmidhT, I, pp. 90, bottom, 179 bottom, 263 bottom, 267, 22; 
289, 11 5 .; II, pp. 167, 15; 190, bottom, 233, 6; and very frequently. People 
suspect of ‘pushing bacf interrupted hadiths were called . Ibn Khaldtin, 
Muqaddima, p. 265,17. 

* Part I, p. 228, note 3. 

5 Z&hiriten, pp. 154! 

6 HudkayL, p. 134, 19: yu'inuka wa?Himan wa-yu'dlka, cf. in a 

jater poefr ydSUYyuhd wvu$Iuyyiciyi wd-yaydihct pdlivyutyi, Agh, r VII, p. 123, 6. 

7 The earliest appearance of this sentence as a saying of the Prophet is in al- 
Shaybani {K. al-Siycw, fol. 59a, WJZ*, XL, p. 60, no. 19 1 ) [I# P* I 79 ]* 

8 Al-Damlrl, I, p. 385; cf - Imrq., 8:1. 
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saying in various combinations as a basic teaching of Muslim ethics 
in the name of the Prophet, 1 and thus every virtuous person whose 
good attributes are praised is always praised for practising this 
virtue, 2 But the oldest sources ascribe these teachings to others: to [ 158 ] 
Luqman, 3 to the caliph 'Umar I, 4 his son ‘Abd Allah, 5 the son of 
Husayn, 6 'Umar II, 7 and even to al-ShafTi. 8 The suhtcfoi Seth and 
Ibrahim are also occasionally mentioned as the source for this 
saying,® which originally counted as a maxim of wisdom, as a 
recommendation of an attribute of hilm in the old Arabic sense (cf. 

Part I, p. 203) and not at all as a religious teaching. In the sense 
of hilm it is also mentioned amongst some wise rules of Haritha b. 

Badr (d. 50), a representative of the old muruwwa in the first decades 
of Islam. 10 Nevertheless it is later generally transmitted as a hadith 
of the Prophet. By the same process sentences from the Old Testa¬ 
ment 11 and the Gospels found their way in amongst the sayings of 
Muhammed. 12 Everything that seemed to the theologians of those 
days, when the development of tradition was at its height, worthy to 
be adopted, was preferably reproduced in the form of a hadith. 

In this guise it could become a formative element of Islamic teaching. 


m 

The conviction, hardly disputed, that for the moral good of the 
Muslim people, and to further piety and inspire the practice of 

I As such it can also be found amongst the Arba'tn al-Nawawl, as no. 12. 

* 'Abd al-Malik is praised: kdna tdrikan bi’l-dukhul flma la ya'mhi ., Ansab ad- 
Ashrdf\ p. 162; similarly Malik characterizes Ja'far al-Baqir (d. 148) in 
Zuruq, I, p. 209, as having this virtue; in later biographical works as often 
as the opposite if when people are praised for being muqbilan 1 aid md ya'nihi , 
e.g. Ibn Bashkuwal, pp. 202, 453, 496, 5x6, 5r8, 593, 612, etc.; cf. Abil’l- 
Mal? 5 sm, I, p. 541,15. 

* AUMwwatfa', IV, p, 227: $idq aWfyadlth wa’ada al-amdna wa-tark ma Id 
ya'nihi are three attributes through which LuqmSn acquired long life; cf. al- 
Maydam, II, p. 227. 

4 K, al-Khavdj , p. 8, 7 from below: Id ta'taridflmd etc. 

6 AFShaybani Muwatfa* t p. 386. 

4 Al-Ya'qnbl, II, p. 364, penult. 

7 Fragm . hist. arab., p. 40 bottom, among the five things which he demanded 
in his speech from the throne. 

8 Takdhlby p. 70, 6. 

9 Cf. the commentaries to the Arba'ln: ahNawawi, p. 28; al-Fashanl, p. 48. 

10 Agh., XXI, p. 43, 15. [For the saying cf. also al-Ghazali, Ihya’, I, Bab 2; 
Hujwirx, Kashf aUMahjiib , transl. Nicholson, p. 11; Ibn Khaldtm, Prol ., 
III, p. 196; Goldziher, ZDMG r LXVII, p. 532]. 

II Instead of the many possible examples, only: al-Mas'ildi, IV, p. 168, 4: 
fa's al-fyihma ma'yifat AUdh as saying of Muhammed. Instead of ma'rifa the 
word makhdfat also occurs (cf. Prov. 9:10) in Fleischer, Leip, Cat., p. 428 a, 
bottom. 

11 See Excurses and Annotations. 
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religious virtues and legal duties, it was permissible to invent and 
circulate sayings of the Prophet, was, as the literature of traditions 
shows, most popular with people occupied with the circulation of 
traditions, whether honestly ad majorem dei gloriam or in their own 
interest. Therefore the biographies of ascetics and moralists, after 

[ 159 ] praising their pious life and eagerness for the religious cause, fre¬ 
quently add a note to the effect that they were unreliable in respect 
of the traditions or even that they invented many false traditions. 1 

This freedom, which was taken for granted without scruples, was 
gradually indulged in in ever-widening circles. A portal was opened 
by which the most various elements could enter. Not everywhere, or 
at all times, did the pious motives prevail. Edification was joined 
by a psychologically related element: entertainment, intellectual 
enjoyment. Then it was not for long that one distinguished between 
various grades of it. Edifying tales slowly developed into enter¬ 
taining ones and one soon arrived at farce, all within the framework 
of the tradition of the Prophet. It was possible, as early as the third 
century and perhaps even before, to exclaim in the name of the 
Prophet: 'Woe to him who spreads false hadiths to entertain the 
people, woe to him, woe/ 2 

We will now examine those circles addressed with triple w T oe, and at 
first shall neglect chronological order. It is told, under the date of the 
death of the Koran reader and singer Muhammad b. Ja'far al-'Adami 
(d. 349), that he once made the pilgrimage to Mecca in the company 
of Muhammad al-Asadl and the philologist Abul-Qasim. Arriving 
outside Medina the pilgrims noticed a blind man with a number of 
pilgrims gathered round him listening to the false traditions he was 
telling. Abu' 1 -Qasim wanted to stop the impostor, but the Koran 
reader disapproved of such action, fearing lest it would cause the 
mob to defend the story-teller and to turn against his critics. He 
hit on an appropriate measure: he began to recite the Koran himself 
and, hardly did the blind man's audience hear his beautiful recitation, 
than they left the teller of traditions and gathered around the 
Koran-reader instead. 3 What could the story of the blind man have 
been like? On another occasion, also in Medina, a street preacher 
treated the crowd to this saying of the Prophet: "Who fasts in the 

[ 160 ] months of Rajab, Sha'ban and Ramadan, for him Allah will build a 
palace in paradise. The hall of the palace will measure a thousand 
square miles and each gate will measure ten square miles/ The poet 
Bashshar b. Burd, who was just passing when the preacher reached 

1 E.g. Tabaqat al-Mufa$s ., ed. Meursinge, p. n, no. 31, s.v. al-Hasan b. 
'All al-A$ma'i: tliis was an ascetic preacher (d. 434): ‘but in his hadlth there 
axe enormities, he was generally suspect of inventions/ 

* Al-Tirmidhl, II, p, 51. 

8 Abt/l-Mahasin, II, p. 353. 
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that point, disturbed him by calling 'Verily, such a palace must be a 
dreadful place in the winter/ 1 

These story-tellers of course boasted full sanads with which they 
prefaced their own invented sayings. The latter were chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the Prophet's biography, the subject of eschatology and 
cosmological fables, such as appealed to the tastes of street aud¬ 
iences. When the Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal and his companion 
Yahya b. Mu'in were performing their prayers in a mosque in one 
of the suburbs of Baghdad a popular preacher appeared there— 
since they used to gather their listeners round themselves not only 
in the streets but also in the mosques—and told his audience this 
lie: 'Ahmad b. Hanbal and Yahya b. Mu'in report to us it was told 
by 'Abd al-Razzaq, from Ma'mar, from Qatada, from Anas, who 
said the Prophet said: “He who says there is no god but Allah, for 
him God will create a bird from each word in the sentence; its beak 
wall be of gold and its wings pure diamonds 0 ’—and going on in this 
vein he produced a long rigmarole which would fill twenty pages. 
Ahmad and Yahya eyed each other with astonishment and each 
asked the other whether he had really been the author of this tradi¬ 
tion. But each reassured the other that he had no knowledge 
whatsoever of the saying. When the preacher had finished his lecture 
the two learned theologians called him to them and, thinking that 
they too would give him some money, he hastened to them. When 
asked by Yahya from whom he had obtained the tradition which 
he had quoted, the man replied that he had it from Ahmad b. 
Hanbal and Yahya b. Mu'in. T am Yahya b. Mu'in and this is Ahmad 
b. Hanbal; such a sentence never reached our ear. Friend, if you 
must tell lies, please select others as authority for them and spare 
us/ 'Verily', replied the cunning preacher, 'I now see why people 
say that Yahya b. Mu'in is mad. As if there were no other people of 
the name Yahya b. Mu'in! I alone have transmitted from seventeen 
different persons called Ahmad b. Hanbal and Yahya b. Mu'in'. 2 
This subterfuge appears not to have been unusual with these sly [ 161 ] 
popular preachers. 3 It is told from earlier times that Harim b. 
Hayyan (d. 46)—-the same of whom it is related that his mother 
carried him for four years—met a story-teller in a mosque who told 
religious tales quoting him (Harim) as authority. When Harim 
revealed his identity and it became obvious that the story-teller 
had never seen him, the latter answered there and then: T have 
always heard that you were a strange fellow; what you are saying now 
is very odd indeed. In this mosque alone there are fifteen people 
praying with us who are called Harim b. Hayyan and you appear 

1 AgK HI, p. 30. 

2 Ibn al-Ja- wz ^ fol. 109. 

* We meet this also in the circle of belletrists, Agh>, XXI, p. 90, 7. 
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to flatter yourself with the thought that you are the only one 
hearing this name/ 1 It need not be pointed out that this tale has been 
back-dated to those early patriarchal times from the circumstances 
of a later period. In Harim's times there was no such system of 
tradition as might have produced these excesses. 

The men who entertained and edified the crowds in the street and 
mosques by reciting apt traditions for tins purpose without being 
officially appointed for this task were called qdss or qassas , pi. 
qtissas, i.e, story-tellers. 2 Only the holy subject of their tales differ¬ 
entiated them from profane tellers of anecdotes 3 * who gathered 
audiences at street comers in order to recite piquant stories and 
yams; these latter seem to have had the same function as humorous 
papers have with us and they were even invited to the court of 
the caliphs. In the earliest times of Islam the name qdss did not 
apparently carry the unfavourable connotation which it gained in 
the course of the further development of the class which inherited 
it from more praiseworthy ancestors. The Prophet himself (Sura 
7:175, 12:3) used the name qasas in respect of his own message, and 
in traditional stories he is quoted as speaking favourably of pious 
preachers who bore the name of qdss.* According to the Muslim 
account the development of this profession reaches back to the 
earliest period of Islam. 'Umar is said to have given express per¬ 
mission To tell stories to the people' 5 to the pious Tamlm al-Darl 
[ 162 ] or (according to others) to 'Ubayd b. 'Umayr, the first real qdss. 
Up to Umayyad times—under Mu'awiya, especially the well- 
known Ka'b—pious men are named, who with the approval of the 
orthodox authorities practised freelance preaching and endeavoured 
to strengthen men in the beliefs, virtues and hopes of Islam by 
means of pious tales. We meet them in the ranks of the army, where 
they encourage the fighters for religion with pious exhortation— 
similarly to the task of the poets in pagan times. 6 One of the earliest 
references to this class of Muslim society is the account of three 
qtissas in the camp of the warriors who in the seventh decade of the 
Hijra, in the reign of Marwan I, went forth under the leadership of 
Sulayman b* Surad in order to revenge the blood of Husayn. The 


1 AI-Mubarrad, p. 356. 

2 [For the qussd§ see also Goldziher, ZDMG, I, p. 478, Richtungen , pp. 58^.; 
J. Pedersen, 'The Islamic preacher; wa'is , mudkakkir, qa?s/ Goldziher Memorial 
Volume , I (1948), pp, 226ff. idem. The criticism of the Islamic preacher/ 
Die Welt des Islams, 1952, pp. 2152.] 

a Al-Mas'fldi, VIII, p. i6iff. 

1 Ibn al-Jawzi, fol. 9a. 

5 Ibid., fols. 16-17. 

« Cf. Part I, pp. 48-9. According to Aba Han. al-Din., p. 128, 15, Sa'd used 
the old poets 'Amr b. Ma'dlkarib, Qays b. Hubayra and Shurahbil b. al-Samt 
to encourage the Arab warriors before the battle of Qadisiyya. 
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three men kindled the enthusiasm of the fighters and divided then- 
task in such a way that, while two officiated in particular parts of 
the army, the third wandered all the time about the camp addressing 
the troops, now here, now there, with inciting speeches. 1 We hear of 
the activity of the qussds also in the third century: a man named 
Abu Ahmad al-Tabari received the nickname al-Qass because he had 
accompanied the Muslim troops iri their wars against Daylamites and 
Greeks, stimulating their courage by pious tales. 2 Qussds were also 
mentioned with distinction as expounders of the Koran. In the second 
century Musa al-Uswari and 'Aim b. Qa’id al-Uswarf were renowned 
in this field in 'Iraq, and both are also mentioned as highly respected 
qussds . The first gave lectures on the Koran simultaneously in 
Arabic and Persian; on his right the Arabs were seated and on his 
left the Persians, and he handled both languages with equal elo¬ 
quence. Al-Jahiz remarks: 'He is one of the wonders of the world 
(min ' aja’ib aL~dunya), for normally when these two languages meet 
on the same tongue one of them usually damages the others (ad- 
khcdat kullun minhumd al-daym 'aid sahibihd); this Musa is a rare 
exception.' The other Uswari gave such detailed lectures on tafsir 
that he needed forty-six years to work through the Koran; in this 
way he spent several weeks on the explanation of a single verse. 3 [ 163 ] 
In so far as the qussds served serious religious ends, whether as 
homiletic exegetes or as tellers of sacred stories, they were left 
alone and undisturbed in their pious work; official theology gladly 
tolerated these free preachers and popular theologians, who in 
street or mosque condescended to the level of the understanding of 
the people, and spread amongst them ascetic beliefs which were not 
fostered by official theologians, who were chiefly bound up in the 
study of law, but which were publicly represented by these circles. 
Al-Jahiz gives extracts from the sermons of such men 4 and we do 
not hear that they were hindered in the exercise of their profession, 
which constituted a complementary element in the religious life 
of Islam. 


rv 

It was only the abuses and excesses of the qussds that were com¬ 
bated. Such measures as we hear of were directed against greedy 
imposters who had at heart not religious ends but the amusement 
of the masses by means of the invention and circulation of false 

1 Tab., II, p. 559. 

2 Ibn al-Mulaqqin {Leiden Ms., Warner no. 532), fol. na; Tahdhib , p. 741. 

3 K. aUBaydn, fol. mb [I, p. 36S; the correct form of the name is 'Amr b. 
Fa'id and he spent thirty-four years on the explanation of the Koran, and died 
before finishing his task]. 

4 Al-Jahi?., ibid, fol. 127b [II, p. 31] (e.g. A Abd al-'AzI? al-Ghazz 51 al-Qa$§). 
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traditions and fabulous elaborations of religious stories. The zeal 
of conservative theologians was directed against this section of 
religious legends, which was completely beyond religious control. 
We have information about this from comparatively ancient times. 
The earliest reference is a note from SaTd b. Jubayr, preserved in al- 
Bukhari, 1 according to which a qass by the name of Nawf b. Fadala 
worked in Kufa. Ibn 'Abbas called him an 'enemy of God ’('aduww 
Allah )—who denied that Moses, who in the Koran was brought into 
connection with Khidr, was to be identified with the prophet of Israel. 
This report presumably refers later events to earlier days. 2 As soon 
as the danger from such story-tellers to the proper preservation of 
traditions was realized, an attempt was made to discredit the 
beginnings of their profession by assigning them to the Kharijite 
I 164 l camp. 3 But these street preachers, were persecuted only when, 
particularly in ‘Iraq, they increased at such a rate that Ibn 'Awn 
(d, 151) could report that in the mosque at Ba$ra only one single 
group gathered round the teacher of legal science whereas countless 
groups flocked to hear the story-tellers, who filled the mosques. 4 * 
How credulous ordinary people were is seen from the following tale. 
The poet Kulthum b. 'Amr al-'Attabi, who lived in the time of 
Harun and al-Ma'mun, gathered the worshippers in a mosque of the 
capital and told them this hadlth: 'He who can reach the tip of his 
nose with his tongue may be sure that he will not go to hell/ As on a 
signal all present stuck out their tongues attempting to find out 
whether they possessed this pass to paradise. 6 It is understandable 
that the amusing and entertaining tales of the story-tellers were 
more attractive to the people than were the difficult material of 
professional theologians, especially as the story-tellers shrank from 
nothing which would draw the people. Al-Jahiz gives an example of 
the boundless frivolity in the tales of a narrator called Abu Ka'b. 8 
Soon the governments issued edicts against story-tellers. In 279 it was 
announced in the streets of Baghdad that in neither streets nor mos¬ 
ques were story-tellers, astrologers or fortune-tellers to appear, and a 
little later, in 284, a similar order was made. 7 The company in which 

1 B. Tafslr, no. 163, to Sara 18:60. 

2 Here belongs also an account in al-Ya'qtibi, II, p. 270, according to which 
al-I^asan corrected a man who worked as grass in front of the mosque of the 
Prophet at Medina by telling him that only the Prophet was entitled to this 
name. 

* Ibn al-Jawzi, fol. 18. 

4 Ibid., fol. 11. 

4 Agh., XII, p. 3. 

8 K. al-Hayawan, fol. 121b [III, 24-5]. 

7 Tab., Ill, pp. 2131, 3; 2165 passim: AbtlT-Mahasin, n, p. 87, 2. In the last 
passage an Id yaq'uda qadin must be corrected to yaqu$$a qa$$un, In this order 

book-dealers are also forbidden to sell philosophical and dialectical works. 
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street preachers are listed here clearly shows the view taken of them 
in official circles. A little while after the publication of these govern¬ 
ment orders, al-Mas’udi gives us a vivid description of the inclination 
of the populace in his day. ‘They only gather round bear-tamers 
and monkey-leaders . . . they follow false saints and workers of 
miracles, lend their ears to lying qussas or gape at someone con¬ 
demned to whipping or to the gallows.’ 1 A document from the 
fourth century by the poet and belletrist Abu Dulaf al-Khazraji [ 165 ] 
illuminates the cause which gave rise to these decrees even better 
than this description. This poet wrote a qaslda 2 3 4 5 which is highly 
instructive from the point of view of historians of culture. 8 He des¬ 
cribed in it the doings of the so-called mukaddm or B. Sasan/ 
the commentary on which is a mine of information on the social 
circumstances of those days. 6 The B. Sasan are known from al- 
Harirfs XLIX Maqdma (al-Sdsdniyya), the testament of Abu 
Zayd in which the latter initiates his son in the Sasanic arts. 6 The 
treatise by Abu Dulaf paints a picture of imposters, jugglers and 
tricksters of the worst type. Amongst the miraculous healers 7 
and amulet writers, the qussas also appear: ‘Amongst us are those 
who tell of the Isra’il (commentary: legends of the prophets) or of 
‘ span by span” (shibran 'aid skibrin, i.e. short stories as big as a 
square span; such stories therefore are also called al-shibriyydt); 8 
then there are amongst us those who hand down isnads, whole 
libraries full.’ 9 

They also practise the following device, among others. They 
gather a large crowd and then one qdss takes up his position at one 

1 Al-Mas'adi, V, p. 86. 

_ * Before that aTAJ^naf al-'Ukbari, called ‘sha'ir aUmukaddln / had written a 
similar but shorter qa$lda which can be found in Yatlmat aUDahr , II, p. 285. 

In both qa$ldas these imposters are introduced as speaking. 

3 But also from that of lexicography. From this piece the dictionary could 
be extraordinarily enriched with words and meanings which are not yet noted 
in supplements and appendices. 

* For the origin of the name, see the commentary to de Sacy's edition of al- 
HarM, 2nd ed M p. 23. 

4 This may serve to explain an interesting excerpt belonging to the literature, 
which Houtsma has reproduced from a Ms. of Amin, Cat, ar . Lugd. Batav', 

1 , pp. 249-51 [al-Bayhaqi, al-Mahdsin ma*l-Ma$awl , ed. F. Schwally, pp. 624^*, 
cf. Schwally, ZA t 1912, pp. 4200.]. How these imposters allied themselves 
with is seen ibid., p. 250, r2. 

5 Al-ljariri, ibid., pp. 659^. 

7 Fdkihat aUKhulafd\ p. 63, penult., likens a quack to Aba Zayd and 
Sasan, 

3 Yatlmat al-Dahr t III, p. 179, i2ff. It might be tempting to interpret 'span 
by span* by the fact that the pretended to know the smallest details of 

the material of their stories (cf, ya'rif bi-shibr, ZDPV, p. 166). 

d Wa-man yarwVUasdnlda wa-frashwa kulli qimfarin, Yatlmat aUDahr III 
p. X84, 4. 
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end of the street and tells stories about the excellences of ‘All, 1 
[ 166 ] and at the other end his colleague praises Abu Bakr beyond measure, 
‘thus they lose neither the dirham of the Nasib? nor that of the 
Shi'i, and at the end they share among themselves the collected 

dirhams. 3 . 

This state of affairs obtained also later. In the sixth century the 
rhetorician Ibn al-Athir mentions ‘story-tellers' in one breath with 
jugglers [al-musha'bidhln). 1 This combination is understandable 
when one reads Ibn al-Jawzi’s description of the characteristics of 
members of this class in a treatise written about them at roughly the 
same time. There are amongst these people some who paint their 
faces with all manner of herbs in order to give themselves an 
ascetic appearance through its yellow colouring; others use smelling 
substances, in order to be able to shed tears at will; others even go to 
the lengths of throwing themselves from the pulpit—which con¬ 
trary to custom they decorate with coloured rags, or, departing 
from the ways of oriental orators, they produce their false pathos 
through all kind of gestures, by pounding the pulpit, running up and 
down the steps, stamping their feet, etc. Others concentrate by 
elegant dress and smooth movements on attracting the women, 
thereby becoming the cause of frequent mischief. 5 

This arrogant appearance was matched by the contents of their 
sermons. Whereas the ‘story-tellers' of the earlier period had gained 
the indulgence of pious theologians by the morally and religiously 
edifying contents of their lectures, the street preachers of later times 
profaned religious subjects by using them for entertainment and 
amusement of their audiences; they tried to impress the uneducated 
populace with piquant etymologies 6 and other charlatanisms, and 
endeavoured to give themselves an air of engaging in serious research. 
Biblical legends embroidered with all kinds of anecdotes were the 
characteristic contents of their lectures. They loved to tell invented 
stories about biblical persons, and the branch of the Isra’iliyyat— 
legends of persons in Israelite times, which also penetrated into 
more serious exegetic works 7 —found its most eager promoters here. 
In this field too they endeavoured to attract and please by frivolous 
[ 167 ] exhibition of curiosities, giving themselves the appearance of being 
initiated into the most intimate details of sacred history. They left 
no question unanswered because it would have damaged their 

1 From p. 182, 4 from below: wa-minna^UnaHlii^l'inubkl, we learn that they 
also concerned themselves with lamentations for al-Husaym 
^ Cl ZDMG , XXXVI, p. 28r, note i. 

3 Yatimat al-Dahr, III, p. 182, ult. 

* Al-Mathal al-Sa'ir, p. 35 - 
5 Ibn al-Jawzi, fols. 101-6. 
s Cf. Yaqflt, I, p. 293; II, p. 138. 

7 Itqan, II, p. 221, tawarikh Isra’iHyya » 
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reputation before the populace if they had admitted their ignorance. 

A qdss , for example, was able to give the name of the golden calf, 
and when asked from what source he had gathered this knowledge 
he gave ‘the book of 'Amr b. al-'As' as the source of his learning. 1 
Another knew exactly the name of the wolf which had eaten Joseph. 

When it was pointed out to him that Joseph had not been eaten by 
a wolf, he escaped from his predicament with the answer: Well, then 
it was the name of the wolf who did not eat Joseph. 2 

They met learned theologians who exposed their imposture with 
similar pressure of mind. It is easily understood that professional 
theologians became their sworn enemies; since people everywhere 
streamed to the ‘story-teller', much as, above, we saw it happen in 
Basra, and their lectures were much better attended than those of 
trained theologians, who thus saw dangerous rivals in the story¬ 
tellers. By means of tricks such as we have just seen these latter 
endeavoured to be regarded as ‘scholars' in the eyes of the people, 
and they were more highly respected than professional theologians. 

Abu Hanifa's mother sought advice about a religious question. She 
first approached her famous son, but was not satisfied with his answer 
and made him accompany her to the story-teller Zara'a, and only 
when this man confirmed Abu Hanifa's judgement in his presence 
did she rest content. 3 But not all qussas were so deferential to 
acknowledged scholars as Zara'a. Usually they met theologians 
with great sang froid , and the laugh was usually on their side. We 
have already had examples of this and many could be added. 

This mutual relationship also appears in a number of anecdotes to 
which it gave rise. The traditionist al-Sha'bl (d. 103), it is said, 
noticed one Friday in Palmyra that all the people gathered round an 
old man with a long beard and took notes of his lecture. Amongst 
other things he spoke, prefacing his words with long isndd going back 
to the Prophet, of the two trumpets of the day of judgement. Two 
blasts would be given on these trumpets: one would prostrate 
everyone into lifeless stupor and the other blast would wake them to [ 168 ] 
a new life. The traditionist could not bear this falsification of 
Koranic eschatology and reprimanded the story-teller for having 
made two trumpets out of one. But the latter replied: 'You evil¬ 
doer, how dare you deny what I have on the authority of a correct 
traditional chain from the mouth of the Prophet?' He then picked up 
his shoe and gave the signal to beat al-Sha'bl, and his audience, 
taking the hint, did not stop beating him until he swore that God 
had created thirty trumpets. 4 Even though this tale may not be 
historical it nevertheless illustrates the relationship of learned 

1 Al-Mubarrad, p, 356; aU'Iqd> II, p. 151; cf. also ahMas'tidi, IV, pp. 23, 26. 

2 Ibn al-jawzl, fol. 129. 

* Ibid., fol. 124. 4 Ibid., fol. 107. 
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theologians to story-tellers and the role of the populace in the many 
encounters of these two classes, Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari came 
into a similar situation because of his energetic proceeding against a 
lying story-teller, A qass preached to the populace about all manner 
of nonsense. Among other things he explained the words of the 
Koran (17:81) by saying that God had made room for Muhammad 
upon His throne next to Him. When al-Tabari heard of this tm- 
Islamic doctrine he thought it his duty to protest against such 
heresy and even wrote upon his front door: ‘Praised be God who 
needs no company and has no one sitting on His throne with Him/ 
When the Baghdad mob saw this inscription directed against their 
favourite street-theologian, they besieged the house of the much 
respected Imam and threw stones against the door so that the 
entrance was blocked with stones. 1 

From all this it will be seen that the existence and effectiveness 
of such a class of preachers represented a real danger to the integrity 
of the hadlth and that their irresponsibility had a large share in the 
invention and' circulation of false traditions. In early times these 
preachers were largely to be found in ‘Iraq and further towards 
Central Asia, whereas there were fewer of them in the Hijaz. It is 
reported that Malik b. Anas forbade them to appear in the mosques 
of Medina. 2 They were also fairly rare in the Maghrib, an area where 
a strict adherence to tradition predominated. 3 The falsification of 
tradition by these people differs from the methods previously 
[ 169 ] described in that the qussds had no political, religious or party bias 
in mind, but they were merely concerned with the edification and 
entertainment of their listeners and, it may be added, the material 
gains which they derived from their activity among the common 
people. Since they were particularly out for material gain, there was 
of course professional jealousy amongst them. ‘The qass does not 
love the qass’ is a proverbial saying. 4 * Collection of money appears 
always to have been the aftermath of such street preaching; at 
least it would seem so from the report which was later ascribed to 
the companion ‘Imran b. IJasIn. The latter passed a qass who begged 
from his audience after his recitation from the Koran. ‘Imran 
quoted this word of the Prophet when witnessing the scene: ‘He who 
reads the Koran should thereby invoke God, but there will come 
people who will use the Koran as an opportunity for begging/ 6 


1 Al-Suyllfn, Ta^dhlr aUKhawa$$ (Leiden Ms., Warner, no. 474), fols. 46-79, 
Cap, VII. 

2 Ibid., Cap. IX. 

s Al-Muqaddasi, p. 236, 18. 

* Yatlmat aX-Dahr, III, p. 3, 17 [al-Maydani, II, 304]. 

6 Al-TirmidhI, II, p. X2X. In Ibn al-Jawzi, fols. 147-9 very interestin g 

examples are quoted. 
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Kawwaza was the term used to denote this special form of collecting 
money; the person who was charged with the collection was called 
mukawwiz (add to the dictionaries) and how artfully these collections 
were made can be seen in a description from the fourth century. 1 
The ordinary people had such faith in the qussds that they were 
even used for saying prayers; a father makes a qass pray for the 
return of his son—for payment of course. 2 These people appear also 
to have been busy with a kind pf trade in indulgences in the fifth 
century. 3 

Even in modern times there could be found such freelance prea¬ 
chers in Muslim cities. 4 Schack in his diary from Damascus in 1870 
says: The most interesting thing was a characteristic scene which I 
witnessed (in the Umayyad mosque). A sheikh leaned against a 
pillar, holding forth with lively gesticulations, in the midst of a 
large audience surrounding him. My guide said that he was no 
clergyman but a man from the people who preached edifying 
sermons to the worshippers and collected money for this.’ S chack 
is reminded by this scene of Abu Zayd, the hero of the Maqdmas 
of aTHarin, 5 and in fact the XLI Maqama describes corresponding [ 170 ] 
scenes (the preacher of penitence and the boy collecting money in 
Tinnis, partly also the XI, where Abu Zayd preaches a moralistic 
sermon at the cemetery and then collects money from bystanders.)® 


V 

Yet another sort of imposter must be mentioned in this context. 
This will show that Joseph Balsamo had predecessors some centuries 
before him in Asia. We are referring to the mu'ammarin ,' 1 the long- 
lived ones. They belong to the chapter of the inner history of the 
hadith, for the adventurers called mu'ammarm recited traditions 
from direct contact with the Prophet. In this they had an p f^ier 
task than other inventors of hadlths, who also had to invent an 
isnad which brought their saying into contact with the Prophet. 
The ‘long-lived ones’ pretended to be ‘companions of the Prophet' 
and therefore had no need to devise connecting chains between 
their information and Muhammed’s communication. Thus they 
escaped fault-finding criticism if they were fortunate in obtaining 

1 Yatlmat al-Dahr, III, p, 178, 2. 

2 Y&qttt, II, p. 123. 

8 Ibn al-jawzl, fol. 115. 

4 E,g., for Bukhara, Peternwnn's Gcogr . Mitteihcng&n, 1889, p. 269a. 

5 Bin halbes Jahrhundert. Brinnerungen u. Aufzeicknungen, III, p. 191. 

* Ed. de Sacy, 2nd ed., p. 129. 

. 7 [Goldziher wrote a monograph on the mu'ammarUn, as an introduction to 
his edition, of Abh FfStim aLSijistanl’s book on the subject! Abhcmdlungen zuy 
arabischen Philologie, II, Leiden, 1899,] 

F 
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credence for their claim of having had personal contact with the 
Prophet. We shall see that they often succeeded in finding gullible 
audiences for their swindle. 

The quality of extraordinary longevity is a motive which is often 
mentioned without a theological context in fables about Arab anti¬ 
quity. The poet and tribal hero Zuhayr b. Janab is made to attain 
450 years of age, his grandfather is reputed to have lived 650 years. 1 
One of the heroes of the ‘Antar cycle, Durayd b. al-Simma al- 
Khath'ami, is according to the fable, at the time with which the 
Sira deals, already 450 vears old and he continues to live for quite a 
while, since he lived till the epoch of the Prophet. 2 It is true that he 
described himself in a poem dating near the Islamic period as an 
old man 'between ninety and a hundred years'. 3 At that age the 
millstone of wars' {rahd al-Jiarb), as he was called, was a broken old 
man, the object of the special care of the tribe which venerated him 
[ 171 ] highly. The fabulous idea of longevity is often met with in traditions 
about the heroes of the Jahiliyya, 4 and philologists have collected 
the material for this chapter of ancient Arab traditions. 6 Such 
traditions, preserved thanks to the philologists, were much em¬ 
broidered by popular hyperbole and the Arab audiences were thus 
conditioned to listen to communications such as the one which a 
later rdwi of the 'Antar romance was able to tell to his audience 
without being laughed at. According to him one of the transmitters 
of the legends of the \4ntar cycle, al-'A§maT, reached the age of 
670, of which 400 years were spent in the time of the Jahiliyya. 6 This 
was to compensate for the anachronism that the rdwi had been 
acquainted with the subjects of his stories as an eyewitness. The 
story-teller of Mu'awiya, "Abid b. Shariya, also reached 300 years 
of age, according to legend. 7 


1 Agh., XXI, pp. 99, 4; 100, 20 [Th. Noldeke, WZKM, 1896, p. 354 ; G. 
Jacob, Arabisckes Beditinenleben, 2nd ed., p, xix,] 

2 Sirat 'Antar, VI, p. 73; VIII, p. 20; XX, pp. 114, 143; Ill, p. 3 - 

3 Agh., IX, p, 12, 21, 

4 Philologists and historians of literature count, however, among the 
ymt'ammarun people who reached the age of 120-150 years (SinSn b. Abi 
Haritha reached 150, al-A‘lam to Zuhayr, ed. Landberg, Turaf , p. 17$, i)> 

° 6 The book most often quoted is the A". aUMu K ammarln by Abo Hatim al- 
Sijistanl (d. 255) from which there are many extracts in the Khizanat al-Adab, 
[It has already been pointed out that this book was subsequently published 
by Goldziher himself.] 

* Sirat 'Antar, VI, p. 138; of. ZDMG, XXXII, p. 34^; Wellhausen, Pro- 
legomena zur Geschichte Israels , 3rd ed., p. 37S. 

7 Ibn al-Kalbi, in al-ijariri, Durrat al-GJiawwas, ed. Thorbecke, p. 55> 
penult. [The correct form of the name is 'Ubayd b. Sharya, cl Goldziher, 
Abhandungen , II, pp. 40B. oi the Arabic text, pp. 29^- of the notes; See also 
GALS I, p. 100.] 
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Arising from popular fable, belief in the existence of mu'ammarln 
entered the religious field. What in fable was assumed as a possibility 
in ancient times, religious sentiment of the people made into a true 
fact concerning contemporaries. The earliest trace of this type of 
mu'ammarln, who used their alleged gift of grace for irresponsible 
hadith stories (i.e., not subject to isnad), is to be found at the end of 
the third or beginning of the fourth century. A certain 'Uthman b. 
al-Khatfab, with the nick-name Ibn Abi'l-Dunya (d. 327), pretended 
to have known 'Alx personally and a scroll of traditions of which he 
was the author was handed down by many people. 1 

Not long afterwards, in the year 329, we hear amongst the 
Andalusian Muslims of a certain Man$ur b. Hizam whose father was 
said to have been a mawld of the Prophet, and Mansur himself 
claimed to have been a boy whilst 'Uthman and 'A'isha were still [ 172 ] 
alive. 2 A younger contemporary, Ja'far b. Nestor al-Ruml, who made 
capital out of the credulousness of the masses in the district of 
Farab about the year 350, went even farther. He said in one of his 
stories: T was in the Prophet's company at the battle of Tabfik 
when he lost his riding whip. I dismounted, fetched the whip and 
handed it to the Prophet who rewarded me with the words: 'May 
God extend your life/ Thus I am alive 320 years after this blessing/ 3 
he concludes. India and Central Asia appear to have been the chief 
scenes for the operations of such impostors. A prince Sarbatak from 
India is mentioned who, at the alleged age of 725 years, pretended 
to have been the Indian prince to whom the Prophet had sent his 
missionaries. He claimed to have seen the Prophet twice, in Mecca 
and in Medina. He is said to have died in the year 333 aged S94 
years. 4 The book of Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani on the 'Companions of 
the Prophet' is rich in material on such alleged Companions. 6 The 
credulous people could be expected to believe such things as the 
following: The caliph al-Nasir met in the year 576 a small Arab 
tribe on one of his hunting expeditions to the desert. Its oldest 
members waited upon the caliph, kissed the ground before him and 
offered him what food they could produce. Then they said: r O 
Commander of the Believers, we own a treasure which we should like 

1 Ibn ahAthir, VIII, p. 126, A.H. 327. [New materials about him in Ab- 
handlungen, II, pp. lxvii-viii; he is sometimes called ‘All b. 'UthmSn b. al- 
Khattab.] 

1 Al-Maqqari, II, p. 6, where other such phenomena are also described. 

* Ibn 3 ajar, I, p. 549. [For further references see Abhandlungen, II, p. 
LXVIIL] 

* Ibid, II, p. 354. [Further references in Abhandlungen , II, p. lxxv where 
there is added yet another example from the fifth century, Mu'amuras al- 
Maw^ill. 

B Ibid., I, p. 538, the poem by Jahmab." Awf al-DawsI, where he sings of his 
own longevity (he was 360 years old). 
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to offer to you as a gift. We are all the sons of a man who is still with 
us though he is a contemporary of the Prophet and helped in making 
the ‘'ditch''. His name is Jubayr b. al-Harith/ The caliph asked for 
the old man to be shown to him and he was brought in a cradle. 1 
About the same time a $ufi by the name of al-Rabi' b. Mahmud 
from Mardin indulges in the same sort of swindle: he claimed in the 
year 599 that he was an immediate Companion of the prophet. 2 

The most extravagant swindler of this kind was however an Indian 
[ 173 ] Muslim called Ratan b. Abd 'Allah who died in the year 632 (709 
according to others). 3 He claims that he was already sixteen years 
old when he, the pagan, had a revelation by a vision of the Prophet's 
appearance in Hijaz. He made long and wearisome journeys to see 
the chosen man and it was granted to him to carry in his arms, on 
the way between Jidda and Mecca, Muhammed, who was then but a 
small boy. As a reward for this he was chosen by providence to 
become a Muslim Methuselah. He spread about three hundred 
traditions which he claimed to have obtained from the Prophet 
himself. 4 5 Amongst these are sayings which are obvious in their Shi'ite 
bias, e.g. one on the merits of mourning on the day of 'Ashura. This 
Ratan impressed many of the most learned men of his time, who 
believed his fables. Ibn Hajar lists a number of scholars who came to 
India from various parts of the Islamic world, even from Spain, 
especially to see this man. Al-Kutubi preserved the description by a 
Muslim from Khurasan, who visited Ratan in India, of his discussion 
with him. 6 Ratan’s son Mahmud became, after the death of the 
remarkable old man, a source of elaborations on the fables of Baba 
Ratan. 6 He told of his father that he was present at the split¬ 
ting of the moon, at the ‘Battle of the Ditch 9 , and at other famous 
events of the epoch of the Prophet. 

Scholars like the great lexicographer Majd al-Din al-ShirazI, 
the author of the Qamus , and the famous Khalil al-Safadl believed in 
the possibility of Ratan's role and as a companion defended him in 
the literature against al-Dhahabl who, proceeding from the dogma 
that none of the Prophet's companions survived the first century, 
took the trouble to contest the legend of Ratan in a special treatise 
Kasr wathan Ratan (the destruction of the idol of Ratan). ‘He who 
believes in this miracle of the world and is convinced that Ratan 

1 Ibid, I, p. 543* 

* Ibid, I, p. 1083. 

s [See the detailed study by J. Horovitz, 'Baba Ratan, the saint of Bhatinda," 
JPHS, II, pp. 97ff., and M. ShafT’s article 'Ratan' in El, SupplJ 

4 Here belong probably the A fyaditk Rataniyya , Leiden MS., Warner no. 
957 ( 5 )* Cat. IV, p. 101; Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, p. 184, no. 1387; p. 214, no. 
i486 [and a Ms. in Lucknow, see Horovitz, l.c. p. 112]. 

5 Fawdt al-Wafayat, I, p. 162. 

* Ibn Hajar, I, pp. 1086-1106. 
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has lived all this time cannot be cured. Let him know that I am the 
first to deny it. Ratan was an old swindler, a dajjal, a liar, who 
fobbed off the people with enormous lies and thus perpetrated a 
mischievous infamy! May God punish him.' 1 Ibn Hajar also fought 
this pious lie in his detailed discussion of the Ratan fables and their [ 174 ] 
literature: ‘Ratan himself was a great liar, but not content with that 
people liberally invented lies and absurdities about him.’ 2 —At 
about the same time a swindler named Abu’l-Hasan al-Ra'i was 
active in Turkestan. He also maintained in the seventh century that 
he was a long-lived companion of the Prophet and said that he lifted 
the Prophet up in the night when the moon split for his sake. 
Though prudent traditionists put such people without hesitation 
on the list of forgers, or as they call them, dajjals , 3 they themselves 
were well able to play on the credulousness of men, as the example 
of Ratan showed. Such pretence brought great advantages, as to be 
a Companion of the Prophet was the highest dignity obtainable. 

The person and honour of such people were considered untouchable, 
and to slight them would have been considered a capital crime. 


1 AI-Kutubi, op. cit., p„ 363. 

2 Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 88. 

8 See above, p. 127, note S. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


TALAB AL-HADITH 

« • 


I 

I n the beginning of its development the hadlth had local character. 
It had its origin in Medina and from there was carried to all the 
provinces of Islam. On the other hand there is a large part of it which 
developed independently in the provinces. The pious in all lands 
circulated sayings of the Prophet, partly such as were current as 
prophetic teachings at the cradle of the sunna and partly such as 
only developed in the provinces in support for some doctrine which 
grew up in particular circles there. The Muslim critics themselves 
point out the local character of many hadiths. 1 If theologians of a 
particular province wished to fill the gaps in the tradition of their 
home, they had no other recourse but travel to gain the opportunity 
of becoming personally acquainted with the hadiths of other pro¬ 
vinces (see above p. 42). The form of valid hadiths which was 
sanctioned by custom demanded that the transmitters (hamala) 
of the desired hadiths had to be visited personally, 2 in order to be 
able to spread sayings obtained from them in their name. The 
f 176 l tradition with its whole isndd was taken over, thus entitling one to 
add one's own name as the last link in the chain of transmitters* 
Any other form of taking over traditions was considered abnormal. 
It is said with disapproval that Ibn LahTa (d. 174) listened to his 
pupils reading traditions that he had not collected personally. 3 
I11 order to possess a tradition in authenticated forms it was neces¬ 
sary to meet those who were its 'carriers'. 4 'Iraqi scholars liked to 

1 A few examples from Abu Dawud: I, p, 10: frddha min sunan ahl al-Shdm 
lam yashrahhum fihd a^ad\ p. 88: infarada ahl Misr; p. 175: min sunan ahl 
al- Basra allddhl iafarradu bihi ; p. 241: hadlth Jfimsl (that it was forbidden to 
fast on Saturdays); II, p. 155: minima infarada bihi ahl aUMadina (that the 
Prophet had fixed no exact punishments— lyadd —for those who infringed the 
prohibition of wine) etc. Different fyadUhs are handed on from the same man in 
two different provinces and the critics judge them differently. Al-Bukhari 
says: Ahl al-Shdm yarwuna 'an Zukayr b . Muhammad mandklr wa-ahl al- 
*Iraq yarwuna 'anhu aliddlth muqaraba, al-Tirmidhi, I, p, 60, II, p. 225, 1. 

2 Abfi'l Mahasin, I, p. 475, 2. 

3 Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 253, s.v. 

4 *Abd b. Hamid handed down a hadlth in the name of l Abd al-Rahman 
b. Sa'd of Rayy. Yafiya b. Mu 1 In who was present asked: 'Does not *Abd al- 
Rahman intend to undertake the fyajj himself so that we may be able to hear 
the Jjadith from him? J , al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 233, top. 
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make use of the pilgrimage to the holy places in order to hear 
IJijazi traditions from the pious men living there; 1 these traditions 
were occasionally different from those current in their homeland, 
as we saw before. 

Much attention was paid to taking over and then handing down 
all that important men transmitted in direct line from them or 
from those who could listen to them. Many journeys were undertaken 
to satisfy this desire. Ahmad b. Musa al-Jawallql from Ahwaz 
(210-306), usually known as 'Abdan, travelled to Basra every time he 
heard of a tradition transmitted by Ayyub al-Sakhtiyanl, in order 
to obtain these traditions from men who gathered them immedi¬ 
ately at the source. Altogether he made that journey eighteen 
times. 2 

Religious proverbs and stimulating sayings 3 praise journeys 
fi ialab for the purpose of seeking knowledge, even if the 

journey should lead as far as China. By aWilm , knowledge, is meant 
in such sayings religious knowledge transmitted from really early 
times: hadith and sunna. 4 To the companion Abu'l-Darda' is attri¬ 
buted this confession (which in effect belongs to a later time): If 
the explanation of a passage in the book of God presented me with 
any difficulties and I heard of a man in Birk al-Ghumad—an in- [ 177 ] 
accessible spot in Southern Arabia, which in ancient times was 
used proverbially as the furthest end of the Arabian continent 5 * — 
who was able to explain this passage, I would not shrink from the 
journey there/® 'He who departs in the search of knowledge is on 
"God's path" (sabti Allah) until he returns/ i.e. he gains the same 
merit as he who offers his life in the war of faith; 7 'the angels spread 
their wings over him and all creatures pray for him, even the fish 
in the water/ 8 

It would be useless to list examples of the great interchange 
between outlying provinces which resulted from such journeys of 
study. From one end of the Islamic world to the other, from al- 

1 dgh. t XIX, p, 35, 4 (Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna), cf. al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 196 bottom, 

'Ali b. al-Madml (d. 234); hajajtu Jiajjatan walaysa U kimmatun ilia an asma'a 
etc. 

2 Yaqut, I, p. 414. 

* Al-Tinnidhi, II, p. 269, 19, in connection with the story that someone 
undertook the journey to investigate the sunna in respect of the mass al- 
khuffayn. 

4 Ibid., II, p. 160, 12: imia hddhl’l-'ilm=this is the sunna, cf. above, p, no. 
note 4., al-qawl fi'l-Qur'ani bighayri Hlmin; N.B. al-Tirmidhi, ibid, p. 25, 19: 
by jama'a is meant: ahl al-fiqh wa’l-'zlm wa'l-fradlth. 

5 YaqUt, I, pp. 589L 

8 Jazlmt al-'Arab , ed. D. H. Muller, p. 204. 

7 Al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 10S, cf. Kremer, CuUurgesch II, p. 437. 

8 Ibn Maja, p. 20. [For the praise of Him cf. also Wensinck, Handbook, s/v. 
‘knowledge* (N.B. not ‘science').] 
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Andalus to Central Asia, wandered diligent men gathering traditions 
in order to be able to pass them on to their audiences. 1 This was the 
only possible way of obtaining in their authentic form traditions 
which were scattered in the most diverse provinces. The honorific 
al-rahfydla or al-jawwal is hardly ever absent from the names of 
traditionists of recognized importance. 2 The title tawwdf al-aqdlim , 
wanderer in all zones, 3 is no mere hyperbole for these travellers, who 
included people who could say of themselves that they had traversed 
the East and West four times. 4 These men do not travel in all these 
countries in order to see the world or to gain experience but only to 
see the preservers of traditions in all these places and to hear and 
profit by them, ‘like the bird who alights on no tree without picking 
[ 178 ] at the leaves/ 5 It is said of these men that they are famed for the 
talab , 6 i.e. for active search and investigation of hadiths (min al - 
mashhurin bi'l-talabft’l-rikla )*’ 7 


n 

These journeys also yielded important results for the practical 
development of the hadith in Islam. Because of the ever increasing 
amount of journeys for the talab , theologians succeeded in inserting 
the particular provincial traditions into the general, more and more 
uniform, framework of the hadith. Without their success the concept 
of collections of hadiths would hardly have been possible. The third 
century is the time when the distinction of local traditions begin to 
have only theoretical importance for criticism; they are all—provided 
that their isnads are unimpeachable—incorporated into the corpus of 
traditions and all are considered of equally binding force. Only critics 
continue to differentiate the provenance of separate sayings, but 
this has no influence upon their position within the system of sources 
for orthodox living. 

By this eclectic proceeding some points which previously had been 
particular to only limited sections of Islam became of more general, 

1 CL Tab . Fluff', VII, no. 76; VIII, no. 19; XIII, no. 53, etc. 

2 It is obvious that it is an even greater honour to be able to say of some¬ 
one that he is the aim of all journeys of falibin from all countries, Yaqut I, 
p. 694, ult. ‘that because of him (i.e. to get to him) the arm-pits or livers of 
animals are beaten' {tu$rab Hay hi abat or akbdd al-matly), 'see above, p. 142; 
cf. Agh ., 3 , p. 34, 3 from below; ai-Mubarrad, p. 571, 12: rul}lat aUdunyd (but 
de voyage de tout le monde ); Ibn Battuta, 1 , p. 253. 

a CL the expression; akhii safarin jawwdbu ardin ., Agh., I, p. 38, 1 ('Umar 
b. Abi RabLa). 

4 Tab. Fluff., X, no. 17; XII, no. 58. 

6 ibid., IX, no. 9. 

8 Ibid.. VI, no. 17; VIII, no. 21. 

7 YaqGt, III, p. 528, 9. [For the extended travels of the traditionist cf 
also al-Ghazali, Ihya\ Book XVII: dddb al-safar ,] 
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sometimes even overwhelming, importance and made possible the 
development of a uniform sunna for the Islamic world in very many, 
though not all fields. Before that there could be no question of a uni¬ 
form sunna in Islam. 

If we enter the Jami 1 al-Azhar in Cairo through the 'door of the 
barbers' (bdb al-muzayyimn ) 1 the inscription on this gate (against a 
background of intertwining arabsques) will attract attention. It 
says; Inna ’ Ua'mala bi’l-niyydti wa 4 i-kiilli*mra*in md nawa, i.e. 
verily, actions are judged by their intention and every man has 
what he has intended. This saying of the Prophet is considered to 
be one of the most important principles of Islam. As such it is not 
only the first of the 'forty traditions' of al-Nawaw! (al-Arba'in al- 
Nawawiyya) but before that) 2 it is mentioned as one of the four 
basic doctrines around which Islam revolves (madar al-isldm ). [ 179 ] 
Though the saying originally has a moral import 3 and measures the 
ethical worth of a religious act by its intention, 4 the theologians (who 
like to produce a guiding principle from amongst the vast sum of 
traditions which usually only offer concrete cases and judgements) 
have applied this sentence as a supreme principle in the treatment of 
religious and legal questions 5 and have even attached to it a lot of 
silly casuistry unworthy of this lofty ethical thought. 6 * * 9 

This principle, which rules the whole theory of Law, was not 
always known in all Islam (so far as expression in a tradition is 

1 Cf. Ebers, Aegypten in Bild u. Wort , II, p, 72. 

* Cf. al-Fasham, al-Majdlis al-Saniyya , p. 5. (allegedly from Aba Dawad); 
these four doctrines were epitomized by an Andalusian (5th cent.) in an 
instructive epigram (Ibn Bashkuwal, p. 238, no. 541); the niyya tradition in a 
poem by Aba Ja'far from Elvira (al-Maqqarf, I, p. 928). 

3 This is obvious from the full version of the saying which has the addition 

that departure abroad is pleasing only in the case of one who has undertaken 
it in the name of God, but not of him who intends worldly aims (dunyd yu$i- 
buhu ). 

9 Al-Muwatta’, II, p, 21; inna-lldha qad awqa'a ajra.hu 'aid qadri niyyatihi ; 
for intention in jihad, al-Nasa% p. 77; cf. al-Dariml, p. 318. 

6 The principle is also mainly mentioned in connection with such legal 
questions to prove that a legal formula (e.g. manuntissio or repudium) is only 
of practical consequence if it is uttered with the intention of this result: 

B. 4 Atq , no. 6, Talaq, no. 11, Aymdn , no. 21, Riyal, no. 1, Mandqib al-An$ar t no. 

45, Aba Dawad, I, p. 218, al-Nasal, I, p. 8, II, pp. 41, 81; cf. also the teaching 
of Ibrahim al-Nakha'i by which reservalio mentalis is to be excluded by oath, 
al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 253, 8 from below. It is quoted in the name of the Imam 
al-ShaiPx that the niyya- hadith is applicable in 70 chapters of law, in Ahhvardt, 

Berl. Cat. II, p. 165, no. 1362. [Cf. also Wensinck, Handbook , s.v. "intention'; 
idem, "Die intente in recht, ethick en xnystiek der semitische volken/ in 
VersU Med . Ak. Amst ., Ser. 5, IV, pp. ropff., idem, s.v. "NIya' in £/.] 

9 Thus, e.g., it is reasoned that by tins principle the intention to redeem a 
promise cancels the omission to do so, al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 105. Such casuistical 
applications of this principle are to be found in Tahdhlb, p. 729; al-Qasfallani, 

IV, pp. 3472. 

F* 
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concerned). In earlier times it was transmitted in Medina 1 only and, 
as is expressly stated, was known ‘neither in ‘Iraq, 2 Mecca or Yemen, 
[ 180 ] nor in Syria or Egypt.’ 3 Only the eclectic tendency in the use of 
traditions of later days caused it to penetrate into the general 
hadith and become an authoritative principle of Muslim legal science. 
l Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdi of Basra (d. 198) says: ‘It would be desir¬ 
able to include this sentence in every chapter (bab) of legal teaching.’ 4 

hi 

The example of the niyya tradition serves to show the reader how 
particularistic teaching of single provinces could become authorita¬ 
tive rules for the whole of Islam through the intercourse which led 
to the rise of the collections in the third century. We must say at the 
outset that the canonical collections are not critically sorted or 
methodically arranged collections of hadiths which the collectors 
selected from existing literature. The hadiths from which the authors 
chose, the many thousands of sayings from which they compiled 
those which were valid according to their judgement, had been 
brought together by them on extensive travels. Al-Bukhari made use 
of a thousand sheikhs 5 in all parts of the Islamic world. It was his 
fa-A- to investigate their trustworthiness and that of their authorities. 
The same is true of the other authorities of the body of traditions 
used in the compilations. 6 

The rise of this literature brought no end to independent collecting. 


1 There it seems to have been especially the QadI Yahya b. Sa'Id al-An^ari 
(d. 143) who propagated it and Malik is said to have taken it from him; 
al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 310, 14. It is remarkable that even in al-Mumatta ' this 
principle is applied to concrete cases only. There it is not transmitted in 
an abstract form, but it is found with express reference to YahyS b. Sa‘id in 
Shaybanf, p. 401, at the end of Bab al-Nawadir. The same ShaybanI also 
mentions the niyya tradition in his work on the law of war, WJL, XL, p. 49, 
no. 6 [I, p. 9]. _ - 

* According to Abo Hanifa ('Iraqi trend) the niyya is not required for the 
validity of manumissio or rcpudium, al-Qastallanl, IV, p. 349. 

» Ibn Hibban, in al-Jurjani, introduction to al-Tirmidhl (Delhi, 1849). 

4 Al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 310, 14. 

6 Tahdhlb, p. 93. 

* [Al-Bukhari, and the other authors of the canonical collections, have, 
however, also used written sources, on the one hand earlier compilations of 
hadith—of which a number, such as the JdmV of Ma'mar b. Rashid, the 
Mu§annaf of 'Abd al-Razzaq, and the collection of al-Humaydi, have lately 
been partially recovered—on the other, books by philologists. Cf. for these 
questions M. F. Sezgin, 'Hadis musannafat inin medbdei ve Ma’mer b. Rasid 
'in CamiT,” Turkiyat Mecmuasi, XII, pp. 115S.; idem, Buhari'mn haynaklavi 
hakkntda arashrmalar, Istanbul, 1956; M. Hamidullah, 'Eine Handschrift der 
Sunan von Sa'id b. Mansur, des Lehrers von Muslim/ Die Welt des 1 slams , 1962, 
pp. 253.] 
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which could only be furthered by talab journeys. It was not desired 
to learn from books only. Books are for practical use; he who 
wishes to gain the merit of seeking for the Prophet's words must 
hunt these out from 'the mouths of the carriers'. Some of the 
examples quoted above relate to the time when many systematical 
works were already in circulation. 

Abu ‘Abd Allah b. Manda (d. 395), it is related with some exu¬ 
berance, brought back forty camel-loads 1 of books and notes from [ 181 ] 
his journeys. The title khattam al-rahhdlin, 'the ultimate of travellers’, 2 
does not mean that this kind of talab aUhadlth comes to an end with 
him, but merely indicates the supreme rank which Ibn Manda 
occupies among those practising this kind of study. Until quite late 
centuries it is the ambition of the pious Muslim to be a 'bearer of 
the hadlth'. This he becomes not by studying the literature but by 
obtaining hadiths at first hand from other 'bearers'. 

The more material was piled up of older and younger hadiths 
the more did the zeal for falab have to concentrate upon exotic 
matter. It is therefore not surprising that people who possessed 
such exotic traditions, to obtain which others willingly undertook 
long journeys with their inevitable toil, did not offer their wares for 
nothing out of piety, but made a paying business out of their 
privileged position of possessing such traditions in a form which 
seemed authentic. Already at an early date we find disapproving 
remarks about people who used religious teaching as a means to 
gain money, *Ubada b. al-Samit taught the Ahl al-Suffa the Koran, 
and one of his pupils sent him a bow as his fee. The pious teacher 
asked the Prophet whether he might be permitted to accept this 
gift with the intention of using it in religious wars. The Prophet is 
made to answer; 'If you desire to obtain for yourself a necklace of 
hell-fire you may accept the gift.' 3 When the teaching of the Koran 
began to become a source of maintenance for professional teachers 
it did not take long to find authorities for the permissibility of the 
acceptance of material reward. 4 

The handing-down of hadiths sank to the level of a business 
very early. Talab journeys favoured the greed of those who suc¬ 
ceeded in pretending to be a source of the hadlth, and with increasing 

1 For this kind of quantitative definition in literature see Beilr&ge zur 
Geschichie der Spmchgelehrsamkeit bei den Ardber (1873), fasc. 3 pp. 39I 
Wiqr ba'ir is in such definitions (cl Agh XIX, p. 34, 54; wiqr bukhti , Abft'l- 
Mahasin, I, p. 535, 7) not always a camel load, i.e. as much as a camel can 
carry but also the weight of a camel; see Agh. , XIX, p. 3 28,4,5. 

2 Tab . Buff., XIII, no, 29. 

3 AbG Dawttd, II, p. 62; the same phrase in another connection, al-Tinnidhi, 

I, p. r*4; cf. Abn'hMahasin, I, p. 541, 13; [Ibn Maja, Tijarat; no. 8, cf. also B. 

Ijara, no. 16], 

4 Cf. proofs in Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat.! I, pp. 53a and 168b. 
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demand sprang tip an ever increasing desire to be paid in cash for the 
hadiths supplied. As early as the second century Shu* ba can describe 
this scene: I saw [Yazld b. Sufyan] Abu'l-Muhazzam in the mosque 
of Thabit al-Bunani crouching on the floor; if anyone had offered 
him but twopence he would have transmitted seventy hadiths in 
[ 182 ] return. 1 We nevertheless met this hadith-beggar as an authority on 
canonical collections. He claimed to have spent ten years in the 
company of Abu Hurayra and to be able to spread the sayings of the 
Prophet in his name. 2 More serious people disapprove, in accordance 
with the tradition of earlier times, of the greed of transmitters and 
hold forth against those 'who take [payment] for the hadith of 
God's emissary' ( ya’khudhund ). 3 Even the 'old books' are for this 
purpose cited as authorities for this disapproval. 'Allimmajjanan 
kamd 'ullimta majjdnan, 'teach for nothing as you were taught for 
nothing'; this law is cited with good reason 4 * from those books. 'By 
mobs (al-ghawgM'Y are meant those who write down hadiths in 
order to take other people's money.' 6 The theosophist Abu Sulayman 
al-Daram lists the writing of hadiths amongst those things which 
materialistic people exploit for their enrichment. 7 All this was the 
result of the long journeys which some people undertook in order to 
obtain new hadiths. 

Many examples could be found in the history of Islamic literature 
of the strange ways in which these travellers hunted out new hadiths. 
Abu'l-Qasim b. 'Abd al-Warith al-Shlrazi (d. 485) on his journey 
from Baghdad to Mosul reached a village called Sarifun in 'Iraq 
(near 'Ukbara), He spent the night in the local mosque. The next 
day Abu Muhammad al-Sariflnl led the prayer. At the end of them 
the traveller approached the Imam and asked him whether he had 
heard any hadiths. Abu Muhammad replied that his father had 
introduced him to Abu Hafs ai-Kattanl and Ibn Habbaba and other 
transmitters of traditionists; he had heard a number of things 
from them and also owned booklets where he had written them down. 
He was very willing to show these books to the traveller. When 
looking through them the latter found one which contained all the 

1 Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 252, r. 

2 Al-Tirmidhl, I, pp. I 94 > 24*- 

8 In al-Kha^Th-al-Baghdadi fol. 44a [ed. Hyderabad, pp. 153-5] these sayings 
are collected. 

* This sentence does in fact occur in Rabbinic literature. Talmud, Neddrim, 
fol. 37a, remarks to Deut. 4:5 (I have taught you as Yahweh my God com¬ 
manded me) md~anl be-hinnam af attem name be-hinnd?n. Differences are made 
between the various subjects of religious teaching. 

* Cf. al-Mas^dl, V, p. 87, x. 

« Al-DamlrX, II p. 228 (s.v. al-ghawgha'). 

7 Al-Suhrawardl, ' Awdrif al-Ma'drif, II, p. 81 (ed. on the margin of the 
I by* 1 )* 
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traditions of 'All b. Ja'd (d. 230). Abul-Qasim then read this book 
with Abu Muhammad. He wrote to Baghdad and told of his dis- [ 183 ] 
covery; Baghdad scholars then travelled en masse to Sarifun in 
order to get the traditions of ' AH b. Ja'd from the only man who still 
preserved them. 1 

In due course journeys of study in search of curiosities degenerate 
into a mere sport. Long journeys were made of which the sole aim 
was to obtain hadiths, without any understanding for their contents, 
simply in order to allow the traveller to boast of them and figure in 
the isndd of known sentences. The above-mentioned attacks on 
collectors of traditions by rationalists (p. 132) show that this misuse 
was in full swing already in the third century. Serious theologians 
do not hesitate to draw attention to the swindles which were per¬ 
petrated by certain ignorant receivers and sly-witted transmitters. 

This evil reached its peak in the fifth century. From this century 
warnings by two eminent Muslim theologians are preserved and they 
afford a deep insight into the circumstances of the collection of 
traditions in those days. 

One of them is Abu Bakr Ahmad, called the preacher of Baghdad 
(d. 463), who at the time of the decay of his branch of scholarship 
felt called upon to put a stop to the prevailing irresponsibility both 
in theory and in practice. We have already seen a sample of his 
practical activity in this field. As for theory, his work al-Kifaya ft 
Ma'rifat UsUl'Ilm al-Riwdya is a monument to his zeal in cleansing 
the hadith. 2 In the introduction to this work he describes in detail 
the circumstances of the science of hadith in his time. He says that 
his contemporaries were concerned only with amassing hadiths 
and writing down what they have collected without testing the 
sources upon which their achievements are based. ‘They are satisfied 
with the mere name of hadith and concentrate on writing down all 
they collected. But they are ignorant carriers of books, 8 they suffer 
great toil, travel, travel to faraway countries and count effort and 
difficulties as nought. They are continually arriving and departing, 
risk their lives and fortunes, experience fearful terrors, lose their 
health, and become haggard travelling all the time in order to achieve [ 184 ] 
long isnads. This is all, they are not out for more. Thus they “carry” 
from people whose reliability is not established, they hear from 
people who might be barred from giving testimony, they gather 
proofs from men who themselves are illiterate and cannot read 
what is in their books, who do not know the methods of tradition 
and cannot pronounce the name of their own sheikh. Consciously 

1 Yaqttt, III, p. 385. 

* In this work are mentioned also earlier monographs by the author on 
various questions of the methodology of tradition. 

5 See above, p. 132. 
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they accept traditions from evident sinners and heretics as long as 
the form is preserved and there is a lengthy isnad . This leads to 
heretics slighting scholars of previous generations and facilitates 
their attacks against them/ Even more detailed is the description 
of the scorn which people have for the study of hadith because of the 
ridiculousness of such travellers. 1 Al- Khafib also characterizes the 
direction of their studies: 'Most of the tdlibi al-hadUh concentrate 
upon the unusual ( al-gharib ) and not upon well-known things 
(al-mashhur), they are best pleased to hear strange stories [aUmunkar) 
not recognized ones ( al-'ma'ruf )/ 2 

Still more vivid is the description by a younger contemporary of 
the preacher of Baghdad, the experienced al-Ghazall (d. 505): 
'Another sort of scientific vanity is that of people who spend all their 
time on the science of tradition, i.e. in the hearing of traditions and 
gathering together of variants and far-reaching strange isndds . 
Some of them have the ambition to travel in different countries, to 
enter into personal communication with the sheikhs in order to be 
able to say: I have obtained traditions of X or Y directly, Z I have 
seen himself, and I also possess isndds as few other people have them. 
These people are but carriers of texts; they pay little attention to 
the meanings and contents of what is being transmitted. In that 
their knowledge is defective, they are intent only on handing down, 
nothing else, and they live in the belief that they have done sufficient 
with that . . / This leads to many ridiculous circumstance in the 
activities of these allegedly direct collectors of hadiths. 'Occasionally 
you may see boys in the lecture rooms of learned sheikhs, the 
tradition is read, the sheikh drowses off and the listening boy plays 
childish games. But he has heard the tradition from the sheikh 
and obtains a written certificate of this. When he grows up he then 
[ 185 ] claims the right to spread this tradition as a link in the chain. 
Adults who hear traditions are often little different and do not fulfil 
the conditions of listening properly ... If such hearing were to be 
enough to pass on the traditions of the Prophet, madmen, babies 
in the cradle and unconscious beings who happened to attend the 
recitation of traditions would have to be accepted as transmitters/ 3 

From these contemporary descriptions it can be imagined what a 
fertile field was here opened for braggarts and boasters. If someone 
had troubled, as one of the enemies of Ibn Dihya (d. 633) did, to 
ask those sheikhs from whom travellers brought hadiths home, he 
might frequently have obtained the same answer as Ibrahim al- 
Sanhuri obtained from the alleged sheikhs of Ibn Dihya that he had 

1 Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, introduction, fols. 2bff. [ed. Hyderabad, pp. 

3 *]. 

2 Ibid., fol. 40a [ed. Hyderabad, p. 141]. 

s Al-Ghazall, Ifrya\ III, pp. 374-6* 
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never visited them. 1 When we bear in mind what accusations in this 
field were levelled by criticism against respected scholars we may 
well deduce what tricks were, on the basis of experience, con¬ 
sidered possible. This is reflected in Ibn al-Jawzi 3 s judgement about 
the journeys of 'Abd al-Karim al-Sam'ani of Marw (d. 563), the 
author of the K. aUAnsab . It is reported of this scholar that: 'He 
heard many hadlths and undertook vast journeys to search for them. 

He also heard more than anybody else had ever heard. He repeatedly 
travelled through Transoxiana and Khorasan, through the mountain 
districts, Isfahan, 'Iraq, Mosul, al-Jazira, Syria and many other 
countries ... He also made a list of his sheikhs, those men from 
whom he heard traditions (1 mashyakha ), 2 and their number exceeds 
four thousand/ 3 The historian from whom this article about al- [ 186 ] 
Sam^ani is taken also adds to the biographical details: Abu'l-Faraj 
b. al-Jawzi (d, 597), who in some of his works deals with the stigmat¬ 
izing of forgers and forgeries, says of this scholar that in Baghdad 
he took a sheikh by the hand and crossed with him to the other bank 
of the river Nahr Tsa and then announced after their discussion: The 
shaykh N, has transmitted to me in Ma Wara/l-Nahr (beyond the 
river, the usual name for Transoxiana) etc. Ibn al-Athir calls this 
remark of the critic an insinuation in bad taste, as al-Sam'ani 
can be proved to have been in the true Ma Wara/l-Nahr and had 
made use of his intercourse with all the great traditionalists living 
there. He had no need to carry out the imposture in Baghdad which 
was attributed to him. His crime in the eyes of the biased Ibn al- 
Jawzi was that he had been a Shafi l ite, whereas Ibn al-Jawzi 
followed another authority (Ibn Hanbal) and nobody but the 
Hanbalite anthropomorphists 4 found grace in his eyes. 5 

1 Z&hiriten, p. 178. 

2 About such lists, mashyakha or thabt, Landberg in the Catalogue of the 
Amin MSS., Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. I, p. 54; they are also called mu'jam ah 
Shuyuhh, Sprenger, ZD MG, X, p. 15, bottom. For the extent of such lists al- 
Kutubl, Fawdt ahWafdydt , II, p. 130, may serve as example: the thabt of 
al-Qasim b. Muhammad al-Ishbill (d. 739) comprised 24 volumes; cf. majmit 
igdzdt wa-thubdt, Ahlwardt’s Landberg. Samml . no. 75 = Berl. Cat. I, p. 92 no. 

288. Cf. also the MSS. of the Leipzig Univ. Library described in ZD MG, VIII, 
p. 579, 1. Mashyakha —works in respect of the extent of traditions comprised 
by an authority (masmu'at) were occasionally written later; thus QadI 'lyacjl 
wrote the Mashyakha of other people, YaqGt, III, p. 529, ult.; IV. p. 37, 
penult. [On lists composed by Spanish scholars, who mostly called them 
barndmaj, there is an article by 'Abd al-'Aziz al-Ahwari in MajaUat Ma'had 
al-Makhiutdt ah'Arabiyya, I (1955) PP- 9^0 

3 Ibn al-Athir, XI, p. 134, A.H. 563, 

4 Cf. ZDMG, XLI, p. 63. 

5 [For the full story cf. G. Makdisi, BSOAS, 1956, pp. 13-16.] Ibn al-Athir 
does not speak well of Ibn al-Jawzi altogether, as can be seen from X, pp. 244, 

256, XI, p. 167, XU, p. 71. In the last-mentioned passage he accuses him of 
biased spite against non-fjanbalites. 
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Whatever we may think of the accusation of Ibn al-Jawzi, it 
can serve as an instructive indication that at that time much im¬ 
posture and false boasting occurred (both formally and materially) 
in respect of journeys to collect traditions and of the exploitation 
of the material gathered. Many an Abu Zayd al-Sarujl is likely to 
have posed as a gatherer and transmitter of hadith on adventurous 
journeys as a mendicant. 


IV 

The sixth century introduced into the scientific life of the Islamic 
world an institution which might have been destined to push into the 
background those talab journeys of the tendencies and excesses of 
which we have just spoken. Up to now there had been no special 
schools for the science of the hadith. Systematic' teaching was 
chiefly confined to the practical fiqh and its madhahib ; the hadith 
had to be obtained in travels. The very first high school for hadith 
science [dar al-hadith) owes its establishment in the sixth century 
to the pious Nur al-Din Mahmud b. Abi Sa'id Zengi (d. 569), who 
immortalized his name in Damascus by establishing the Nuriyya 
P 87 ] academy which was destined to be a dar aUhadith, a specialist high 
school for the science of tradition. The author of the monograph on 
the old residence of the caliphs, Ibn 'Asakir, was called upon to lend 
glamour to the new school through the fame of his learning. 1 Only a 
few decades later Nur al-Din's foundation inspired the Ayyubid 
prince al-Malik al-Kamil Nasir al-Din in Egypt to imitate it. 

In 622 he established in Cairo a dar al-tyadiih on the pattern of the 
school in Damascus, and the former teacher of the prince, Abul- 
Khattab ibn Dihya, was summoned as its first professor. But 
because of political circumstances, which were not suitable for the 
continued existence of such institutions, it decayed after a short 
blossoming. In the ninth century, according to al-Maqrlzi, whose 
judgement is probably tinged by partisan prejudice, 2 the chair of 
Ibn Dihya was occupied 'by a youth who had only outward appear¬ 
ance in common with men but could be distinguished from beasts only 

1 Wustenfeld, Die Academien der Ardber und ihre Gelehrten, p. 69. From a 

communication of M. Hartwig Derenbourg I gather that 'Abd al-Basi^ (Cat, 
BibL Nat., Ms. no. 2788, fol. 4b) lists the teachers of the school up to his time. 
[See transl. H, Sauvaire, ‘Description de Damas/ JA, I (1894), pp. 2S0-2. 
The ruins of the*building are described by J. Sauvaget in Les monuments 
ayyoubides de Damas, 1 {2:938), pp. and E. Herzfeld, in Ars Islamica , 

IX<i942)>PP'49ff-] 

2 A contemporary of al-MaqrizI was Kamal al-Din b. Muhammad (d. 874), 
usually called Imam al-Kamiliyya (ci. Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat., II, pp. 77, 31; 
602, 8) who is known in the history of religious literature as the author of a 
commentary to the Minhdj abUsul by al-Baydawi. Mss. of this work are listed 
in the Cairo Cat., II, pp. 248L [GALS I, p. 742, no. 11]. 
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by his ability to speak; this went on until lectures at this school 
pretty well ceased.' 1 Four years after the Madrasa Kamiliyya (626) 
a new ddr al-hadtih arose, also in Damascus, the Madrasa Ashra- 
fiyya, 2 whose activity was inaugurated by the appointment of Ibn 
al-$alah al-Shahrazun, author of the much read introduction to the 
sciences of tradition. 3 Al-Nawawi also was a professor at this academy. 

None of these hadith academies lasted for very long, 4 since they [ 188 ] 
only served the science of Islam, whereas for making a living men 
turned to the study of fiqh, which provided training for official posts 
and functions. But such schools did not satisfy the thousands of 
eager students of tradition either. They were not suited to appease 
the hunger of the talibin for themselves collecting the sacred mater¬ 
ial. One had to hear from hundreds of sheikhs and this the ddr 
cd-hadtih with its famous professors was not able to replace. Thus 
these once famous schools ceased to exist; the spirit of late Islam no 
longer had the living power to maintain them and to profit by them. 6 

v 

In this context we must say a few words about the ijdza system in 
Islam. This was an institution within literary life which in its normal 

1 Al-Maqrizi, Khifaf, II, p. 375. 

* Wiistenfeld, l.c. [Sauvaire, op. cit., pp. 271-3 where the date 628 is given]. 

* Under the title of 1 UlUm al-$adUh {H, Kh,, IV, p. 249}. Mss. of the work 
in the Cat. ay. Br. Mus. nos. 1597* 1598 (p. 721b i); Univ. Library, St Peters¬ 
burg, no. 120, under the title of U§iU al-gadlih (Baron V. Rosen) [GAL, I, 
pp. 44ofi., 5 I, pp. 6ioff.] How popular and how much used thisisagogic work 
was is best seen from the circumstance that it was made the subject of detailed 
studies and that compendia and even versified editions were repeatedly made of 
it. This literature is dealt with in detail in Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat., II, pp. 6ff., 
nos. 1037-48, cf. pp. i6ff., nos. 1064-8 [see now GAL l.c., also for some of the 
following items]. An epitome by 'Ala* al-DIn al-Baji (d. 714) is mentioned by 
al-Kutubl, Fawdt aLWafayat , II, p. 75, the compendium by Badr al-DIn 
al-Kinari (d. 733) Cat. Br. Mus. Ms. no. 191, II, by 'Imad al-Din b. Kathir 
(d. 774), Houtsma, Cat. Brill , II, p. 132, no. 7S2, the versification by the Syrian 
qa$i al-quddt Muhammad b. Sa'ada (d. 693), ibid, p. 182, by 'Abd al-Rafrman 
[‘Abd al-Rahim in Brockelmann] al-Kurdi (d. 806), in Wiistenfeld, op. cit., 
p. 103. AI-Mughalta'i {d. 762) wrote correcting glosses under the title I slab Ibn 
al-$aldh which were followed by studies by later authors (Cat. ar. Br. Mus., 

Ms. no. 1598). 

4 Apart from the above-mentioned dur al-kadlth there were also several 
others in Damascus; a list of them is in Michael Meshaka's ‘Cultural Statistics 
of Damascus; a list of them is in Michael Meshaka's ‘Cultural Statistics of 
Damascus', transl. and ed. by Fleischer, ZD MG, VIII, p, 35 6 =Kleinere 
Schriften, III, p. 318 [and Sauvaire, op. cit. pp. 271#,]. Most of them, however, 
are of no importance and left little trace in the history of Islamic scholarship. 

[For the dur aLJiadtth cf. also J. Sauvaget, Les perles choisies d'Ibn ach~ 
Chihna , pp. 133-4, and the section ‘Origin and diffusion of the Madrasa' in 
J. Pedersen's article 'masdjid' in the El .] 

5 Cf. Kremer's Aegypten , II, p. 275, 
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form as well as in its excesses is a speciality of Muslim society and has 
no analogy in any other circles. In general we may refer to the data 
which Sprenger has collected and the discussion added to it. 1 A 
wide view of the ijaza system can now be obtained from the rich 
material which the Royal Library in Berlin has collated from this 
field of Islamic studies, and from the instructive work which Ahl- 
wardt has done on this part of the collection in a special book of his 
Catalogue under the title 'Course of studies and teaching letters/ 2 
[ 189 ] Ijaza became a surrogate for those Muslims who were eager to 
obtain hadiths but either did not think long journeys convenient 
or when they did go on talab travels were not able to stay long 
enough in the home town of the 'carrier' of the hadiths to receive 
them directly from him. This surrogate was to enable them, without 
prolonged direct intercourse with the sheikh, to take over hadiths 
from him and to spread them in his name. They obtained the 
sheikhs permission ( ijdza) z to hand down a hadlth as if they had 
picked it up from this in verbal form, when in fact they had only 
received, or even only shown him, a booklet containinghis traditions. 
A transition from the verbal passing on of traditions to the form of 
ijaza is to be found in a form of communication called munawala 
(handing over). Instead of giving a definition of this type of trans¬ 
mission we will give an example which includes the characteristics 
of the munawala. Malik b. Anas used to present his pupils and hearers 
with a collection of written texts, which he had tied in a bundle, and 
say: Here are the texts that I wrote down, corrected and spread with 
reference to my predecessors; go then and spread them in my name. 
He permitted them to use the term haddathana for traditions re¬ 
ceived in this manner, as if they had been orally communicated word 
for word. 4 Malik was not alone in his time in having this concept 
of handing down traditions. It is reported of Abu Bakr ibn Abl 
Sabra, Abu Yusuf’s predecessor in the office of judge (d. 162), that 
he copied for Ibn Jurayj a thousand good traditions which he 
possessed and that Ibn Jurayj was permitted to spread them with 
the formula haddathana without their having been read out by 
either of them. 6 The full validity of munawala appears not to have 
1 zdmg, x, pp. off. 

* Vol. I, pp. 54-95, cf. also Houtsma, Cat . Brill, 1889, pp. 134^ nos. 795- 
805. 

» The author of the Mujmal fi'ULugha, Aba 1 -IJusayn b. Fans, offers an 
artificial explanation of this term (quoted by al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fol. 85a 
[ed. Hyderabad, p. 312] Taqrlb, fol. 49b [naw* 24, transl. JA, 1091, xvii, pp. 
216-7} in explaining it as a metaphor: istajaztuhu wa*ajdzdni = I have asked 
someone for water ('ef. jawdz al-md*) to water my animals and fields and he has 
supplied me with water; the tdlib al-'ihn demands in the same the commun¬ 
ication of traditions, and their owner 'waters' him likewise. 

< Notes to Ibn Hisham, II, p. 115. 

B Ibn Qutayba, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 246. 
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been generally recognized in early times, as al-Bukhari 1 feels called [ 190 ] 
npon to justify its validity in a special paragraph of his collection 
on the basis of the sunna of the earliest times. 

Ijdza goes beyond the liberality of mundwala by a further step. 

Here the personal presence of the receiver and the bodily handing 
over of the copied texts by the rdwl is no longer necessary. 2 In early 
times the later excesses of the manipulation of ijdza had not yet 
come to prevail and at least the personal appearance of the recipient 
was demanded. The following is a description of how this took place 
during the second-third centuries: At that time there lived in Cordova 
a man reputed as the faqlh of Andalusia, 'Abd al-Malik b. Habib 
al-Sulamx of Elvira (d. 238), the commentator on the Muwatta 
amongst whose distinguished pupils is named BaqI 3 b. Makhlad 4 
al-Qurtubl. The way in which Ibn Habib obtained his knowledge of 
traditions is shown in a saying by Ibn Waddah: "Abd al-Malik 
b. Habib visited me and brought a load of books which he put 
before me saying, “This is your contribution to scholarship. Grant 
me ijdza to teach it all in my turn.” I granted his request, but he 
himself has never heard a word from me personally and I have 
never lectured to him/ 5 In the fourth century it was no longer 
generally thought necessary to appear personally in order to receive 
an ijdza , Otherwise Abu Dharr al-Harawi (d. 434) would have been 
unable to say: Tf ijdza were valid, travelling [at-rihla) would serve 
no purpose/ 6 A teacher of this Abu Dharr, a scholar from Saragossa, 
Walld b, Bakr al-Ghamri (d. 392), felt called upon to write a treatise 
in favour of the admissibility of ijdza as a method of spreading 
traditions, 7 

At this stage ijdza begins to replace the talab practised in the form [ 191 ] 
of long journeys to sheikhs, almost completely. In effect in the fifth 
century the granting of ijdza in absentia is considered as fully justified 
and equal to simd\ direct hearing', 8 The preacher of Baghdad, 

1 B. t Ilm, no. 8. 

2 Ibn Bashkuwal, p. 577, 6 from below: ‘I bad conversation with him in 
Bona and he handed over to me (ndwalani) his commentary on the Muwatta'. 

Later I wrote to him from Toledo and he repeatedly granted me ijdza (ajdzdni) 
for this work; for he had added to it after our meeting/ Ndwalani =personal 
handing over; ajdzanl —handing over in absentia . This example is from the 
beginning of the fifth century (405). 

3 Taql in the edition must be altered, in several passages in the text in the 
index of names, to Baql, 

4 I take this opportunity to correct the form Mukhallid in my Zdhiriien r 
P- ri 5 * 

5 Yaqat, I, p. 349. 

4 Ibn BashkuwSl, p. 201. 

7 Al-Maqqarl, I, p. 714, 4. 

8 Al-FazI, the Mu 1 ,iaddith Isfahan (d. 523) Jab. #uff, XV, no. 42. Conscien¬ 
tious transmitters make manifest the fact that they or their informants 
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whom we have already mentioned, a man who was certainly not 
frivolous in his handling of the Prophet’s traditions, is able to 
mention liberality in the manipulation of ijdza as an undisputed fact. 
He says: ‘In this sense we have seen that all our sheikhs granted 
ijdza to absent children (UTatfdl al-ghuyyab) without asking their 
age or ensuring that they have the necessary powers of understand¬ 
ing [tamyiz). We have, however, not yet seen them grant ijdza 
to unborn children, though anybody who was prepared to go so 
far as this would not have acted incorrectly by analogy.’ 1 One might 
be tempted to regard these words as irony against the increasing 
licence. Even the most important men in Islam from that time on 
figure as granters of ijdza as well as receivers of it in absentia. In this 
way QadI 'Iyad (d. 544) 2 obtained ijdza in respect of the work by 
Abu Bakr al-Tartushl (d. 520, author of the Siraj al-Muluk), 3 
and Abu Tahir al-Silafi writes from Alexandria several letters asking 
al-Zamakhsharl, who lived in Mecca, for a certificate of ijdza for 
all his works. 4 The father of Ibn Khallikan (seventh century) 
writes to al-Mu'ayyad al-Tusi in Khurasan in order to obtain an 
ijdza for his son/ 5 With this progress of the institution of ijdza 
there are people who hand on material received in this fashion with 
the formula of haddathana ’without specific mention of the fact.® 

The value which was placed upon obtaining ijazas easily led those, 
from whom they were requested, to the idea of making the granting 
of such permission a means for making money. To be sure, material 
exploitation of religious knowledge is condemned theoretically 
(see above, p. 170) but the frequent appearance of this question is a 
proof that granters of ijazas did not refrain from turning the spiritual 
goods demanded from them into cash. In the seventh century 
Mawhub al-Jazari (d. 675) had the opportunity to make a special 
investigation of this in his fatwd collection. 7 

From some of the examples mentioned above we were able to see 
that ijdza was sought and given not only for hadiths but also for 
complete literary works. No difference was made whether the book 
concerned belonged to the class of religious or profane (e.g. philo- 

1 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fol. 89a [ed. Hyderabad, p. 326]. 

2 It is remarkable that he also treats theoretically of the validity of granting 
ijaza in absentia, Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, no. 1036, p. 6. 

* Al-Maqqarl, I, p. 519. 

1 Ibn Khallikan, no. 721 (VIII, p. 71, ed. Wustenfeld). 

5 Ibid, no. 762 (ed. Wustenfeld, IX, p. 43). 

* Abu I-Khattab b. Dihya (d. 633) in Ta&. Huff., XVIII, no. 16. 

7 Al-SuyUtl, Itqan, I, p. 139. 


obtained a communication by way of ijaza in their isndd: akhbaranl N. 
ijdzatan; Abu'l-Faraj al-I§fahani strictly conforms to this even in regard to 
historical data, Agh., VII, pp. 114, 12; 118, 3: 119, 12, 23 etc. 
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logical) literature, 1 The conditions governing the dissemination of 
books took the same form as those obtaining in the use of hadith 
material. A book which one has not made one's own, in the form of 
direct transmission through competent members of a chain going 
back to the author, is only owned as wijdda: 2 it has been 'found' 
but not heard and received in authentic form. Therefore books— 
as we can see any day in good Arabic manuscripts of whatever kind— 
also have sanads like the hadiths. In the better old manuscripts there 
are notes about the lists of teachers and bearers through whose 
uninterrupted mediation the text has passed from the author to the 
last owner or user of the work. This therefore was also an opportunity 
for the sport of ijaza. In due course it was part of every educated 
Muslim's prestige to own a great number of ijdzas granted by all 
sorts of authors in respect of their own works as well as of works 
which they themselves possessed by direct or indirect ijdzas . From 
very simple beginnings 3 these developed a special ijaza poetry: 

'the permission' which was granted to a person to spread the works [ 193 ] 
of the mujiz was expressed in artificial verse. 4 

This extends into recent times and the extent to which the 
widest circles of Islam are seized with this craving for ijaza is seen 
for example in the report that the emir of Waregla asked for an 
ijaza from the traveller al-'Ayashl, who passed through his realm 
in the year 1073. 5 It is understandable that, the more the formula 
of ijaza became meaningless, the fewer were scruples felt regarding 
the circle to which its validity was extended. The traveller 1 Abd al- 
Ghani al-Nabulusi grants the mufti of Sayda' an ijaza not only for 
all the works that have already appeared but also for everything 
which he would later publish. At the same time there was already 
serious discussion of what one was to think of an ijaza which had not 
been granted waking but in a dream. 3 If the reader wishes to follow 

1 Examples of such ijdzas in Thorbecke’s introduction to Durr at al- 
Ghawwd p. 14, 7. Derenbouxg’s edition of the K . aUViibdr by Usama b, 
Munqidh, p. 168 (see the correction by Landberg, Critica arabica , II, p, 56), 
or Ms. of the Leiden Library, no. 1890(7) Cat. IV, p. 95, Ijaza for 
Muslim . 

* CL Sprenger, JASB , 1856, p. 53. 

* Such poems are already common in the fourth century; al-Khatlb al- 
Baghdadl, fols. 96a f. quotes such a na$m with the date 325. [This seems to be 
erroneous; in the printed edition, p. 350, the date refers to a prose ijaza , not 
to one of those in verse which follow.] 

4 Examples in al-Maqqari, I, pp. 628, 715, 743s. An interesting specimen of 
a general unlimited ijaza in verse is to be found at the end of Ms. D.C. of the 
Leipzig Univ. Library, no. 262, cL Nicoll-Pusey, Bodl. Cat., p. 393, to no. 398. 
Examples for ordinary ijdzas in prose are frequent, e.g. in Khizanat al-Adab , I, 
p. 13, Meursinge’s Tabaqdt aUMufassirln, p. 79. 

* Voyage d'EU' A j&shi, transl. Bergbrugger, p. 54. 

4 ZDMG, XVI, pp. 664,666, no. 66. 
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up the ijdza system to modem times, he should refer to the list of 
works for which our contemporary al-Bajama'wT sought and ob¬ 
tained ijdzas . He has devoted a book to this, which he has also had 
printed. 3 


1 Cairo, 1298 {Cat. period no. 404). [For the ijdza cf. also Goldziher’s article 
in the El, s.v.] 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


[1MJ 


THE WRITING DOWN 
OF THE HADlTH 


I 

Up to now we have have chiefly dealt with the hadlth as subject of 
tradition. Before considering it as a subject of literature we will 
first make some remarks about the written preservation of the 
hadlth (i kitabat al-hadUh) in general. 1 

By analogy with Jewish religious literature—written and oral 
law—and the idea, prevailing in it, of a prohibition on confiding the 
latter to writing. 2 it was wrongly imagined for a long time that in the 
earlier generations of Islam also the view obtained that it was only 
the Koran that was destined to be written down and that the hadlth 
was to co-exist with it as oral teaching whose writing down had not 
been envisaged by its founders. This misleading false analogy, which 
also resulted in a number of other erroneous conceptions, was 
shown by a thorough investigation of the hadlth to be completely 
untenable. Sprenger in his essay (1856) ‘liber das Traditionswesen 
bei den Arabem' has provided a mass of material which was of service 
in demolishing the superstition concerning the hadlth's original 
destiny as oral tradition. 

This wrong conception had, however, many theoretical defenders 
amongst the Muslims themselves who, contrary to the facts known 
to them, had a theological interest in it. In establishing this concept, 
the old ray schools contributed largely by their endeavour to be 
hampered in the free development of the law by as few leges scriptae [ 195 ] 
as possible. In this circle several stories were also invented 3 to support 
their views; the most outstanding of these is a scene at the Prophet’s 
death bed, where their concept is made quite clear. 4 This point of 

1 [Cl- aI so Goldziher, 'Kimpfe von die Steliung des Hadlth in Islam' 
ZDMG LXI {1907), pp. 86ofL] 

* See for this Leop. Law, Gmphische Requisiien mid Erzeugnisse bei den 
Juden t ll p. 132; Nehem. Brilll, 'Die Entstehungsgeschichte des babylon- 
lschen Talmuds als Schriftwerkes/ Jahrb, fur jud. Gesck. u. Lit., II (1876). 

* A report in al-Muwat$a\ II, p. 374, also serves for the condemnation of the 
writing down of legal norms: 'Umar has a law which he had written down 
erased with the words: law radiyaka A llah aqarraka . 

4 Z&hiriten „ p. 95. 
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view was never generally disseminated nor was it accepted at all 
times. Otherwise Muslims would not have transmitted reports from 
early times from which it is evident that the Prophet himself had 
written down some sayings outside the Koran and that the writing- 
down of non-Koranic sayings of the Prophet had begun quite early. 
Muhammed’s contemporaries are reported to have made a start in 
this. Abu Hurayra once said: 'Nobody can repeat more hadiths 
from the Prophet than I, unless it be *Abd Allah b. 'Amr b. a!-'As, 
for he wrote (them) down 1 but I did not write/ 2 

Such reports prove that the Ashab al-Hadlth did not reject the 
assumption that, even in the earliest times, sayings of the Prophet 
had been written down. And in fact we were able to consider in 
the first chapter (pp. 22f.) a number of instances evidencing the 
existence of safyifas of traditions belonging to some of the 'Compan¬ 
ions*. Whatever may be the historical value of such statements, for 
they cannot be checked, it must nevertheless be assumed that the 
writing of hadiths was considered unobjectionable even in the first 
century, since we find this an undisputed practice towards the end of 
that century. We have seen before (p, 47) that the handing down of 
tradition on the basis of copy-books was considered natural in the 
times of al-Zuhri. Without claiming historical accuracy for the 
following report it may be registered in this context that al-Zuhri, 
who was famed for his many-sided interest in the various branches 
of the knowledge of that time, 3 surrounded himself constantly with a 
[ 196 ] large number of kutub and that, so surrounded, he neglected friends 
and family; so that it is told of the wife of this bookworm that she 
made the characteristic remark: 'Verily, dear husband, I find these 
books harder to bear than three co-wives/ 4 If we hear of kutub 
(books) in the old days, this certainly does not mean books in a 
literary sense, but scripta , notes in general, perhaps collectanea , 
collections of sayings, which a reverent Muslim had heard at various 
times and had written down for the sake of greater accuracy, for his 
private use. 5 Without hearing or reading out the hadiths oneself, the 
contents of a sahtfa were simply taken over in writing and treated 
as validly transmitted material. 6 Such were also the kutub which 

1 Seven hundred traditions were traced back to him, of which only vj are 
in the two Safa in B. only 8, in M. only 20; thus at the most only 45 of 700 
traditions are to some extent—if even merely formally—fairly authentic. 

* Tahdhib, p. 361. 

s This is indicated by a saying of Ibn Abl ZinSd: We wrote down only 
sunna, but al-Zuhri wrote everything. If information was needed I could 
always be sure that he had the most comprehensive knowledge of all men; al- 
Jat4, Sayan, fol. 132a [II, p. 290]. 

4 Abulfeda, Annales, I, p. 456. 

* Cf. data in Sprenger, Mohammad, III, pp. xcivfi. 

* Ibn Qutayba, p. 246, 8, in reference to the first half of the second century. 
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'Abd Allah b. Lahi'a (d. 174 in Egypt) had collected and whose 
oss in a fire is so much lamented in Muslim accounts because, after 
this catastrophe, 'Abd Allah's communications, which lacked 
written foundation, were not as trustworthy as those based on his 
los t collectanea . 1 Malik b. Anas taught his pupils from written texts, 
the hearer read them and Malik made corrections and explanations. 2 
Gradually the expression, 'write after him’ becomes synonymous 
with Tie is a reliable authority/ 3 


II 

1 

All the same it cannot be denied that, despite its general practice, 
the writing down of hadiths had its opponents. This dislike of writing 
was not there from the beginning, but was the result of prejudices 
which arose later. 'Abd al-Rahman b. Harmala al-Aslami (d. 145) 
had to get special permission from his teacher Sa'id b. al-Musayyib to [ 197 ] 
write down the h a diths that were told to him because his defective 
memory made him unable to retain them accurately word by word 4 
But traditionists 6 who avoided ‘paper and book’® at that time, and 
also later, were the exception rather than the rule. 

The theoretical quarrel, which did not affect the practice, whether 
the hadith might be preserved only as the subject of memory Ihifz) 
or whether it was permissible 10 write it down, continued well beyond 
the time when critically sifted collections of traditions were already 
available, which without difficulty attained the rank of canonical 
texts. Even then there were partisans and cultivators of oral learning 
and preservation of the tradition. In the same maimer as, for some 
time after the state press in Bulaq and other presses in the Tslamie 
countries had issued the most important texts of Islamic studies in 
print, the conservative sheikhs and rnv.jawirin at the mosque of al- 
Azhar continued to use their yellowed manuscript books in lectures 
andl study, so there were people who, even after the diffusion of 
written traditions had gained prevalence, did not give up the old 
method of learning traditions; this may have been because they 
felt the need to be taught orally by authorities who could refer to an 
uninterrupted chain of informants, or because they looked at this as a 


1 Tahdhlb, p. 365. 

2 An example is to be found in Muslim, III, p. 207. M takes over from 
JJJg* a t ^ 0mmuni cation which he had got from Malik by reading aloud (byX 

S A m - C 0112 that Mallk had written in al-Muwatfa’, IV, p 60 ' 

* Mahk b. A. in al-TirmidM, I, p. 326, 7, of. II, p. 261, 3 P ' ' 

4 Al-Zurqanl, p, 242, bottom, 

* In the philological field Abd Nuwas praises Khalaf al-Ahmar in his diree 
on him: wa-layakuna isnaduhu 'ani'Uuliuf, Ahlwardt, Chalaf, p. 416 (3:16) § 
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kind of religious sport. The interest in direct contact through talab 
aUhadlth described in a previous chapter was one side of this fact. 
Another side is shown by sentences, epigrams and accounts from all 
centuries in which, in spite of an opposite development in literature 
and study, great store is still set by the 'preserving of knowledge in 
the heart' as opposed to ‘preserving it on paper’. 

In this respect two groups of judgements are in contrast. In des¬ 
cribing them we will go back to the earlier epochs in this quarrel. 
Both parties have had their opinions expressed by the Prophet 
[ 198 ] himself in traditions. One side makes the Prophet say: Id takluhu 
*anm shay'an siwa’l-Qur’ani wa-man kataba shay’an falyamhuhu, 
i.e. ‘Do not write anything of me with the exception of the Koran, 
but if anybody has written anything, he is to erase it.’ Of the other 
side Ibn Jurayj transmits this report of 'Abd Allah b. 'Umar. He 
asked the Prophet: ‘Am I to fetter knowledge?’ {uqayyid al-'ilm ). J 
The Prophet assented and when asked what that meant he replied 
that he understood by this written fixation. Hammad b. Salama also 
tells us that the grandfather of 'Amr b. Shu ayb had asked the 
Prophet whether he might write down all he heard from him. The 
Prophet said: ‘Yes’ ‘Irrespective of whether you say something in 
anger or in good humour?’ The Prophet answered “Yes” also to 
this, adding that in no state did he say anything but the truth. 
Abu Hurayra says that an Ansari sat with the Prophet and listened 
to his communications, but was unable to remember anything. When 
he complained about this to the Prophet, he said: Take your right 
hand as aid, making the movement of writing.’ 1 2 3 By inventing such 
traditions, 4 * both contending parties endeavoured to produce 
arguments 6 in favour of their views without either of them revealing 
the motives for their theses. The opponents of writing expressed the 
fear lest sayings of the Prophet included in books might not command 
the respect due to such sacred contents and thought therefore that 
it would be preferable to abstain from compiling such books. It was 
also pointed out that Islam might run into the same danger as 
earlier religions, whose adherents neglected the word of their 

1 For the expression Qayyada al-'ilm cf. Fragm. Hist. Arab., p. 297, 12. This 
saying of the Prophet is also mentioned in the small collection in al-Mas Odi. 
IV p 169, 2, cf. the proverb: qayyidzl al-'ilm bi’l-kitaba; this is quoted as 
muwallad by al-Maydanl, II, p. 63, ult., in the same wording as a hadith in al- 
SuyQti, Muzhir, II, p. 15S* 

2 Ibn Qutayba, Muhhtalif al-Badlth, p. 344. 

8 The Slii'ites cite a saying of I*fasan b. 'AH which recommends preservation 

in writing, al-Ya'qflbl, II, p. 269, 10. This is connected with the phenomenon 
discussed above, p, 23. 

* Al-TirmidhI, II, p- in. 

* AbO DawQd, II, p. 81, who himself used many written notes as sources for 
his collection, does not quote in his Sunan traditions condemning writing down. 
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God and turned to the books of their scholars; the hadith might in 
the same way be preferred to the Koran in later time. 1 2 But the 
followers of the two opinions fought each other also in other ways— 
in independent sentences, epigrams, etc. On one side there are 
generally known and recognised sentences, such as, e.g.: kullu 
'ilmin laysa fi’l-qarfasi da'a? ‘Knowledge that is not on paper gets 
lost/ or: ma htifiga mart a, wa-ma kutiba qarra, 'Things preserved in 
memory are transient, written matter is enduring'; and didactic 
poems which serve the same idea. 3 Sentences favouring writing 
belong to the most respected Ashab al-Hadrth. The traditionist al- 
Sha'bi is credited with the saying: nVma'l^nuJiaddithu dL&aftar , 
i.e. ‘the best spreader of tradition is the written textbook/ 4 The 
Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal is said to have said ‘Spread traditions 
only from written texts'—‘The book transmits most reliably' 
(al-kitabu ahfa^u shay'in ). 5 In these circles there was a preference for 
telling stories which were intended to show how much the fidelity 
of texts is endangered, how they are exposed to additions and 
changes, when entrusted merely to memory and oral transmission. 

In a rather clumsy comparison they speak of a pearl swallowed by a 
pigeon and given back again sometimes enlarged and sometimes 
diminished. One transmitter gives back the pearl of the hadith 
absorbed by him with his own accretions, another in diminished 
form, only a few render them, like Qatada, without any alteration 
at all. 6 

Sentences defending the writing down of hadlths have their [200] 
counterpart in others recommending an exclusively oral tradition 
and condemning writing down. Al-Sha'bl, just mentioned, appears 
to have been considered the foremost champion of those in favour 
of writing hadith down, for a‘ sentence of the opposing party is 
attached to his name. Al-Sha'bl hears a hadith from the caliph 


1 These arguments are to be found in al-Darimi, pp. 64-7, in a special chap¬ 

ter: man lam yara kitdbat al-l.iadlth; then follows a chapter on the opposing 
opinion: man rakhkha§a }% kitabat aUilm. Amongst the arguments reference is 
also made to Sttra 20:54 {ilmuha 'inda rabbi fl hitdbih ). A large collection of 
traditional proofs from f On the origin and progress etc./ ( JASB XXV, pp. 
303-329). The above-mentioned passages, which are quoted in his collections 
after al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, are here taken from older sources, as is seen from 
the references. Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi also wrote, apart from the chapters 
about this subject in the work used here, a monograph on the subject: K. 
Taqyld Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat., II, p. 4, no. 1035. [Ed. Y. al-Tshsh, 

Damascus, 1949; it contains a rich collection of data on the subject; cf. also 
the parallel passages indicated in the editor’s notes.] 

2 Fleischer, Leip. Cat., p. 364a. 

* E.g, what is reproduced by Sprenger, ZDMG, X, p. 6,4. 

4 Al-Tha l alibl, Syntagma , ed. Valeton, p. 10, ult. 

6 Tahdhib , p. 143. 

6 Ibid., p. 510, 
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'Abd al-Malik and asks for permission to write it down; but the 
caliph says: 'We are a community who do not allow anybody to 
write things down' (nahnu ma'sharun Id nuktibu ahadan shay*an )* 1 
At about the middle of the third century a contemporary of al- 
Bukhari and Muslim, Abu 'All al-Basri 2 prefers men who: 

with application and zeal consider their ear as the inkwell 
and their heart as the books in which to write 
whereas students of knowledge learn only what is in books 

In the fourth century Abu Sa'd 'Abd al-Rahman ibn Dost 3 says: 

You must preserve in your heart and not collect in books. 

Because these are liable to dangers which destroy them; 

Water drowns them, fire bums them, 

Mice eat them and thieves steal them. 

As late as the sixth century the well-known historian of Damascus, 
Abu-l-Qasim ibn 'Asakir (d. 571), 4 * recommends the oral handing on 
of traditions: 

My friend, strive zealously to obtain (traditions) and receive 
them from the men yourself (at first hand) without intermission, 
Do not gather them from written documents, so that they may not 
suffer from the disease of textual corruption. 6 

In the same way the history of Muslim scholars of all times quote 
examples of ftifz of traditions who to us appear almost fabulous in 
their knowledge. The Qadi of Mosul, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
'Umar al-Tamiml (d. 355), is said to have known by heart the texts 
[ 201 ] of no less than 200,000 traditions. 6 Great importance was attached 
to scrupulous fidelity in the preservation of texts and to the careful 
observance of even the minutest points, such as, for example, that 
the conjunctions wa and fa should be distinguished from one another 
and the one should not be handed on when the other had been 
heard. 7 But in the early days such small points of textual trans¬ 
mission were neglected. Such minutiae developed as skills in the 

1 Yaqtlt al-Musta*$imi, Asrdr aUlfukama* (Istanbul, 1300), p. 91. 

1 Al-Ma'siidi, VII, p. 329. 

3 Yatlmat al-Dahr t IV, p, 306 = al-Kutubl, Fawdt aUWafaydt , I, p. 263. 

4 Ibn Khallikan, no. 452, V, p. 29, 

* I do not count here utterances like Tab. Fluff. , XV, no. 2 (a teacher of 
tradition angrily beats those who write after him); this is to be a sign of 
humilitv: Who am I that the fydfif should write after me? 

« Ibid., XII, no. 32. 

7 Ibid, IX, no. 80. 
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course of the progress of the science of tradition and were foreign 
to the teachers of the old days when teachers had more regard for 
the contents than for the dead word. Defenders of the freer form of 
transmission could quote Sufyan al-Thawri, who is believed to have 
said: 'When I say that I transmit as I have heard, do not take this 
literally: I merely refer to the sense/ The growing mass of traditions 
soon made it impossible to make literal fidelity of transmission 
obligatory. 

In the fourth century it is stated that most of the huffaz allowed a 
certain amount of latitude in respect of textual accuracy and were 
content to reproduce the substance. The question whether a hadlth 
transmitted accurately in substance but not in wording may claim 
to be a correct hadlth (al-riwaya bil-ma'na) —a question which was 
raised as early as the third century 1 —-becomes increasingly a real 
problem for the science of tradition. Whereas in the third (Muslim) 
century the validity of transmission of the substance was still 
sometimes limited 2 and willingly extended only to cases which were 
shortly afterwards declared unobjectionable in the fourth century. 
Abu’l-Layth al-Samarqandi (d. 383) still considers this question 
controversial, but decides eventually in favour of the liberal opinion, 
appealing to the activities of the f earliest period. 3 The liberal point of 
view appears to have in fact prevailed. 4 * Philologists therefore are 
reluctant to accept transmitted hadlth texts as philological evidence 
because their wording was subject to the individual influences of 
the transmitters. Only Ibn Malik does not share these doubts, 6 
People like Ibn Baklr al-Baghdadi (d. 388) or Abu’l-Khayr al- [202] 
Isfahan! (d. 568), who were famed for being able to recite not only 
the texts (muffin) but also the isndds* accurately by heart, become 
rare. In the tenth century al-Maqqari (d. 1041) names Abu 'Umar 
ibn 1 At from Xativa as the last to possess this ability, 7 

The more was the need felt to represent the writing down of 
hadiths as a pious act and to fix religious norms for it. Of these 
norms, among which detailed instructions about the insertion of 
diacritical marks and other aids to reading occupied an important 
position, we will only mention some which characterize the trend of 
Muslim religious thought. If a word like 1 Abd Allah b. X occurs, the 
word 'Abd ought to be written on the same line as the succeeding 

1 Cf. al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 335. 

2 Muslim, introduction, p. 23. 

5 Bust&n aU'Arijln (marginal edition, Cairo, 1303), p. 12. 

4 The various opinions are collected in al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fols. 4Sbff. 

[ed. Hyderabad, pp. i 6 ySJ}. 

c Khizanat al-Adab , I, pp, 5-8. 

• Tab. guff., XIII, no. 19, XVI, no. 14. 

7 Al-Maqqari, I, p. 874, xo, from below; cf. his contemporary Tzz al-Dln al- 
Muqaddasi (d. 613), Tab. XVIII, no. 6. 
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word Allah, so that the one line does not end with ' Abd and the next 
begin with the blasphemous group 'Allah b. X'. Likewise the group 
rasUl Allah salla Alldhu 'alayhi has to be written on one line so that a 
line should not begin with Allah sX 'a.m , 1 But one often finds that 
these pious rules were infringed in manuscript and in print. 


1 Taqrib , fols. 53ff. [naw 25, transl. JA, XVII (1901), no. 528.] 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


[203] 


THE HADlTH LITERATURE 


i 

Despite the prominent position which motives of religious life 
occupy in the Islamic community, it is not religious elements which 
determine the course of literature during the first phase of the 
development of the Muslim empire. Apart from the Koran, at the 
beginning of the literary history of' Islam we find not a religious but a 
secular literature. Only in the second century are the beginnings of 
canonic literature to be seen, and during that period former seeds of 
its later development, latent in the formerly suppressed religious 
society, attained a certain predominance. 

The causes of this phenomenon are to be found in the different 
directions of intellectual trends in the Umayyad period on the one 
hand and the 'Abbasid period on the other. The same phenomena 
which determine the tenor of higher social and political life also 
illuminate the change in literary pursuits. The Umayyad rule, 
because of its worldly spirit, was better able to influence the pro¬ 
motion of profane literature. It is not unlikely that the collection 
of pagan poetry began under the influence of Umayyad princes. 1 
It was chiefly historical knowledge which was encouraged and 
furthered during the first period of literature in Islam, and it is only 
necessary to remember what Muslim historians of literature tell of 
the activities of 'Abld b. Shariya. The writings of this man from [ 204 ] 
South Arabia are much concerned with biblical legends and stories, 2 
but these for Muslims fall into the category of ta'rlhh or await and 
not into that of religious, specifically Islamic literature. Only the 

1 Ahmad b. Abi Tahir (d. 2S0) in Rosen, Zapiski of the Archaeological 
Society, St Petersburg, III, p. 268, 13; cf. Fihrist, p. 91, 20; also in the collec¬ 
tion of material which Wellhausen has made in respect of the beginnings of 
noting down ancient Arabic poetry, Reste arab. Heidenthums , p. 201, note 2, 
there are some data. 

2 See part I, pp. 94 and 169 to the passages referred to: Ibn Qutayba, 
Mukhtalif aVljtadtth, p. 340, cites from the work of the genealogist from South 
Arabia (in the Ms. vocalized 'Ubayd) a communication about the age of 
EuqmSn with the explicit remark that such stories lack an isndd. Abh Han. 

Din., p. io r 1, quotes a communication about the relation of Nimrod to 
Ya'rQb b. Qahtan, Agh. f XXI, p. 191, 4ff.„ the explanation of historical 
occasion for an ancient Arabic proverb. 
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collection of data concerning the life of the Prophet is a link between 
this literature and true religious interests. The nature of this rising 
literature of the first century can be deduced from the contrast 
which is drawn between it and the literary trends of the following 
epoch. This contrast is illuminated by the historical note that 
Muhammad b. Ishaq (d. 150) had the merit of diverting the princes 
from occupying themselves with books that were of no use and 
turning their attention to the conquests of the Prophet, his mission 
and the beginning of creation. 1 In as far as this note is based upon 
knowledge of actual literary circumstances we may presume a 
predominance of secular literature before the commencement of 
literature permeated with religious points of view. 2 

It seems that gnomic literature, which was much in accordance 
with ancient Arab sentiment, was also cultivated. Wise sayings were 
noted down in sahifas —philologists report that these were given the 
special name of majalla 3 —which seem to have been individual 
collections only and not meant for the general public. Several pieces 
of information give us some idea of these written notes about the 
fyikma. Ma‘qil b. Khuwaylid, a Hudhaylite poet of pagan times, 
quotes three wise sayings at the end of a qasida and introduces them 
with the words: 'As he says who dictates the WTiting on parchment, 
while the scribe writes' (. . . kama qala mumli'l-kitabi fi'l-mqqi idh 
[ 205 ] khattahu'l-kdtibu ). 4 This is an important proof for the fact that 
wise sayings were noted down even in the most ancient days. 
'Imram b. Hasln once recounted the following saying from the 
Prophet: ‘Modesty only brings good' {al-Jiayd* Id ya’ti ilia bi- 
khayrin ). Upon which, Bashir b. Ka'b said: ‘It is written in the 
fyikma, ‘modesty is connected with seriousness, modesty is connected 
with dignity 7 {znna ?mna'l-kayd’i waqdran, inna minal-haya i 
sakinatan ). ‘Imran replied: ‘I make a communication in the name of 
the Prophet and you tell me what is in your sahifa . 6 Mu'awiya I 
hears a witty reply of 'Adi b. Hatim and says to his courtier Habib 
b. Maslama al-Fihri (d. 42}; ‘Write this in your book, since it is 
hikmci.’* Wise sayings occurring in old poems are counted as hikma ; 7 

1 Abd Ahmad b. 'Adi in Wiistenfeld's introduction to Ibn Hisham, p. viii. 

2 CL Sprenger's article on Kremer's Waqidi edition, JASB, 1856, p. 213. 

3 Khizanat aUAddb , II, p. 11, top (in respect of the variant to Nab., 1:24). 
This is the basis for the title of the collection of proverbs by Aba 'Lbayd 
(who himself cites from Kuiub al-Hikma, abMaydani, I, p. 329, penult.): 
al-Majalla, cf. Franbel, Aram . Fremd., p. 247, note. [Read 'Abtl 'Ubayda', 
cf. R. Sellheim, Die Classisch-arabischen Sprichwdrier-Samynlur.gen, pp, 69-70.] 

4 Hudhayl., 56: 15^. 

5 B. Adah, no. 76. 

• AU'Iqd , III, p, 144 top; cf. al-Mas'tidl, V, p. 18, penult. 

7 Agh., XI, p, 135, 5. Al-Asma'i says of a verse by Suwayd b. Abz K2hil that 
the Arabs: ta'udduha min frikamiha, ibid., p. 171, 18; c.f., ibid, p. 44, 12, a 
verse by Afwah: min frihmat al- K Arab wa-adabikd. 
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hence also the saying attributed to the Prophet: inna mincCl-shi'ri 
hikmatan, ‘fyikma is to be found in poetry/ 1 Perhaps we may 
combine with these accounts the Kitab Bant Tamim (referred to on 
another occasion) 2 from which a wise saying is quoted, if this kitab 
does not describes in general the dlwdn of poets of the tribe of Tamim, 

The Tamimites are known for their wisdom, and amongst them 
ai-Ahnaf b, Qays is famous in hikma and hilm; in his name a number 
of wise sentences are quoted. 3 Aitham b. $ayf! aJlso belongs to this 
tribe; he was one of the foremost fyukamd’ al-'Arab, who 'uttered 
many wise sayings* 4 which free-thinkers circulated in competition 
with the Koran as late as the third century 5 in the same way as, 
according to Muslim historians, the contemporaries of Muhammed [ 206 ] 
attempted to contrast ancient Arab wisdom with the Koran as at 
least its equal. 6 As last offshoot of this gnomic literature may be 
considered a 'Collection of sayings by the caliph al-Man^ur', 
which al-Jahiz mentions, with the remark that this collection 
was currently in the hands of copyists and was well known by 
them. 7 

Fables about the conquests of Islam were written down already 
under the Umayyads, in connection with data from the biography 
of the Prophet, and read with predilection at court. According to a 
report from al-Zuhrl, the caliph 1 Abd al-Malik saw such a maghazt 
book in the hands of one of his sons and had it burnt, recommending 
his son to read the Koran and pay heed to the sunna. 8 Though the 
text of this account unmistakably bears the stamp of those circles 
who condemned unauthenticated maghdzl in favour of authentically 

1 Al-Mas'GdI, IV, p. 169, penult., Agh., XXI, p. 49, 17, where instead 
of lafrufonan lahikaman is presumably to be read. Cf. also Agh XI, 

P- So, 19. 

2 ZDMG, XXXII, p. 355, compare the wise saying quoted there (which Sayf 
al-Dawla adopted, Yatlmat al-Dahr, 1 ^ p. 30, 9) from ancient times, Zuhayr 
8:2: wa-sharru manlfyatin ' asbun mu'dm, in al-Damm (s.v. aUtays), I, p. 208, 

8, quoted from an anonymous poet with the variant: tay sun mu'aru. Shaddad 
al-'Abs! boasts of his horse: Id tarddu wa-ld tu'dru, Agh., XVI, p. 32, 6, from 
below, cf. Id am., p. 101, v. 4. 

* Al-Husn, II, pp. 261-8, cf. al-Maydani, II, p. 227, to the proverb min 
etc. 

4 Ibn Durayd, p, 127,17: lahu kalam hathlr fi’l-bikma. 

5 Ibn al-Jawzi in the additions to Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiistenfeld, p. 5. AbG'l- 
Ma^asin, II, p. 184, 10 [cf. H. Ritter, Isl., XIX (1930), p. 4; P. Kraus, j?SO, 

XIV (1934), p. 119,] Ibn al-RIwandi son of a Jew converted to Islam who 
among others wrote a book with the title Shatterer of the Koran (see Excursuses 
and Annotations). 

4 Tab., I, p. 120$, al-Ya'qiibl, II, p. 37 (cf. Sprenger, I, p. 94), Suwayd b. 
al-Samit and the Majallat Luqmdn ; this last is explained by Ibn Hisham, p. 

283, 3 with fyikmat Luqmdn. 

1 Baydn , fol. 156b [III, p. 367]. 

8 Ansab aLAshraf, p. 172. 

G 
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recommended traditions, 1 there nevertheless seems nothing against 
admitting the existence of such literature in early times. But even 
amongst people who were governed by the demands of religious life, 
results were produced which the next generation could not accept 
as valid manifestations of the religious spirit. If we consider how 
many objections 'Abbasid theologians have against the old tafsir 2 3 
we may get an idea of the arbitrariness and of the trend running 
counter to the theological spirit which must have predominated in 
the exegesis of the Koran. Otherwise it would be utterly incom¬ 
prehensible that the tafsir is put on the same plane as things which 
are completely foreign to the religious trends. 

The same "arbitrariness also predominated in the maghazl of 
earlier times, which were presumably only aimed against the 
[ 207 ] cultivation of popular legends about the conquests. These legends 
are contrasted with historical reports allegedly based on more 
correct traditions, which were meant to push the former into the 
background with the rise of the religious trend to prominence. 
Already in the first century, 'Amir b. Shurahil al-Sha'bi (died in the 
first decade of the second century) occupied himself with hadlths 
of the maghazl and Malik b. Anas points to the maghazl of the 
Medinian Musa b. 'Uqba® (d. 141) as being the most correct maghazl . 4 
Only with the development of the science of traditions, which also 
included this chapter in its sphere, was a critical method applied 
similar to that used in respect of tradition in general. Before that 
they developed in a popular way independently of the doctrines of 
theologians, who showed but little confidence in them. As religious 
science gained ground under the 'Abbasids, theologians turned away 
from the knowledge contained in that literature as being useless 
prof ane entertainment. 

This attitude is partly shown in accounts concerning the old 


1 A saying is ascribed to Imam Ahmad: three things have no foundation (astj: 
tafsir (which is arbitrary, not based on tradition), the mataftim and the maghazl 
al-Suyfttl, Itqan, II, p. 310. By tafsir (of which people are warned) was meant 
in old days arbitrary interpretation. Al-Dariml, p. 61: ‘one should beware of 
the tafsir of the Prophet’s hadlth much as one should beware of the tafsir of the 
Koran.’ By this people had presumably in mind tafsir of the type of the Koran¬ 
ic explanations of Muqatil b. Sulayman (d. 150) whose arbitrary explanations 
were condemned, Tahdhib , p. 574; Itqan, IX, p. 224 [cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, 
p. 55, and for a criticism of his conclusions H. Birkeland, Old Muslim Opposi¬ 
tion against Interpretation of the Koran, Oslo, 1955]. 

* See preceding note. 

3 These axe mentioned in a chronological report which runs counter to Ibn 
Ishaq in B. Maghazl, no. 34. Note that the maghazl of Musa b. ’Uqba were still 
in literary circulation at the end of the ninth century. Asdnld al-Mukad- 
ditkin, I, fol. 142a; cf. also Ahlwaxdt, Berl. Cat. II, p. 248, no. 1554 [ed. E. 
Sachau, in Sitzungsber. of the Berlin Academy, 1904]. 

4 Tab. Huff., Ill, no. n; IV, no. 43. 
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literature of which we have just given some examples. On the other 
hand the theological views of the 1 Abbasid period also show in some 
anecdotes about these times. We will quote but one: Abu Yusuf, 
pupil of Abu Hanifa, was greatly interested in magMzi ., tafsir and 
ayyam al-'Arab , 1 so much so that he missed some of his master's 
lectures. One day after he had been absent for several days his 
teacher asked him: 'Now tell me, who was Goliath's standard-bearer?' 

Abu Yusuf was ready with his answer. 'You are imam/ he said, 

'and if you do not stop teasing me, I shall ask you in front of all 
the people which battle was fought earlier, that of Badr or that of 
'Uhud? You will be unable to answer; yet this is the most elementary 
question in history/ 2 This story shows with what superior airs theo¬ 
logians looked down upon historical questions, having by now 
completely entangled themselves in their casuistic system. 

The day of the theologians had arrived. In the shadow of rulers [ 208 ] 
clad in the Prophet's cloak—we cannot consider here the literature 
of translations which were produced chiefly by non-Muslims—the 
subtleties of theological jurisprudence prospered and secular 
literature also found it easiest to assert itself in a form which 
adapted itself to the demands of theological taste. This explains 
many peculiarities in the historical literature of those days, from 
which only a few original thinkers were able to break free. 

This also was the time when the religious hadith became a branch 
of literature, and as such it is the typical product of the religious 
spirit of that epoch. It is however wrong to think (as is sometimes 
done) that the collection of hadith is the point of departure of legal 
literature and that codified law books and compendia only developed 
from a profound study and practical application of these sources. 

The facts of literary history reveal that this literature developed 
in just the opposite way. Legal literature proper, which represents 
the result of comprehensive thinking, is chronologically prior to the 
literature of the hadith. The works of Abu Hanifa and his compan¬ 
ions and disciples, Abu Yusuf and Muhammad al-Shaybani, the 
works of al-Shafi'i, the many early works on single chapters of law 
whose titles are listed in great number in the relevant section of the 
Fihrist , long precede hadith literature proper; they are the real fiqh 
books. These books clearly show that they were not written at a 
time when certain results could be deduced from fixed principles; 
they continually reveal the gropings and unsteady gait of beginners, 
and frequently show differences of opinion within the same school. 

The authors could not yet draw on the material of collected tradi- 

1 Abtt'l-Ma&asin, I, p. 508, 7. 

2 Al-Damlrl, I, p. 176 (s.v. al-baghl) from Ta’rlkh Baghdad . [The anecdote is 
not in Aba Jlanlfa's biography in the Ta'rihh Baghdad , and is probably not 
quoted from that work at all.] 
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ditions conveniently to hand, as could the students of the fiqh in 
the third and fourth centuries, but had to rely, in so far as they 
used traditions, on single traditions, self collected and learned in 
each individual case, either from oral sources or from existing 
safyifas. 


ii 

For a long time many odd concepts were current regarding the 
beginning of hadlth collections. Many of these unfounded specu¬ 
lations of earlier times about the origin of the hadlth compilations 
[ 209 ] have been deservedly forgotten and have been replaced by better 
knowledge which gained ground also among a wider public. But one 
of these oddities might usefully be mentioned, if for no other 
reason than to demonstrate the progress which has been achieved by 
scholarship during the last few decades. In 1848 a French Orientalist 
described the process of the development of traditions as ending 
with the caliph Mu'awiya I. Jules David, historian of Muslim Syria, 
explained the state of affairs—we do not know on what authority— 
in such a way that he has the founder of the Umayyad dynasty 
deciding to put an end to the growth of the sunna, which had so 
greatly increased that the parchment, upon which the traditions 
had been written down, weighed two hundred camel loads. For this 
purpose the ruler called to Damascus two hundred theologians from 
all parts of the Islamic world. From these he chose the six wisest and 
most intelligent and instructed them 'to reduce to proportion the 
great mass of dreams of two generations. These scholars cons¬ 
cientiously set to work and reduced the vast library which they had 
to condense into but six books/ At the end, all the lumber (fairas) 
which was left over was thrown into the river Barada. 1 

So naive a conception of how and when the hadlth was collected 
tallies well with the view, which was previously current and which 
even today is often repeated, that the sunna is by etymology and by 
its nature a counterpart or even an imitation of the Jewish Mishnah. 2 

This fable was by no means derived from a Muslim source, though 
Islamic writers do not exclude the possibility that the founder of 
the Umayyad dynasty, who had little belief in the sunna, paid 
special attention to the badiths. 3 There is however no trace of that 

1 Syrie moderns (in UUnivers ), Paris, 1848, p. 104b. 

* An odd notion of a quite exceptional kind was put forward as late as 2881 
by Nathanael Pischon in his book Der Einftuss des Islam auf das hdusliche , 
sociale, politische Leben seiner Bekenner, p. 2. He speaks of the 'sunna, i.e. 
tradition* etc. and of the haggudah, i.e. the interpretation of it by distinguished 
Muslim scholars. Perhaps this is a confusion with the Jewish HaggSdS? 

8 As e.g. in the anecdotes mentioned by Sprenger, Mohammad, p. lxxxii, 
note. 
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council at Damascus, or of the auto-da-fe prepared for the old 
lumber which could not yet exist. 

The earliest datum which Muslim authors provide in respect of the [210] 
collection of the hadith is by Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani 
(d. l 8 g), who is said to have learnt from Malik b.’ Anas that 'Umar 
II instructed Abu Bakr b. 'Umar b. Hazm: 'Seek out what is extant 
of the hadith of the Prophet or his sunna, or the hadith of 'Umar 
and others, and write them down, because I fear the decay of know¬ 
ledge^ and the disappearance of the ‘ XJlamd* («iurils aWilm wa- 
dhahdb al-'ulama ’)’, 1 This report is often quoted 2 and frequently 
serves as a point of departure for the Islamic literary history of the 
hadith, 3 and modern literary history also sometimes attributes a 
historical character to it. 4 It is true that we hear enough of the zeal 
of Umar II for the sunna, through which he hoped to initiate a 
new era after the irreligiousness of his predecessors. About his zeal 
to have hadiths written down and collected we have also another 
account, saying that 'Umar II had individual groups of traditions 
written down, as for example those preserved by 'Amra bint 'Ubayd 
Allah b. Ka'b b. Malik (d. 106)' 6 The caliph is also said to have 
ordered Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri to write down traditions, and according 
to al-Suyuti (quoting earlier authors in his K. al-Awd’il) this collec¬ 
tion was the first attempt in this direction (awwal man dawwana’l- 
hadith al-Zuhri). 8 Thus we see how admiring posterity endeavoured 
to connect the pious caliph with the literature of Islamic tradition, 
just as they made his zeal for obtaining individual sayings of the 
Prophet in authentic form equal to that of pious theologians. 7 
. Nevertheless, because of the many contradictions which appear [211] 
in the accounts circulated from different sides, we are unable to 
accept^ as the point of departure of literature the report of al- 
Shaybani that the beginning of systematic collection was initiated 


1 AI-Shaybani's Muwatfa’, p. 389, Bab iktitdb al-'ilm, cf. Spreneer TASB 
1856 p. 322, no. 69. o f j » 

* p. 68 , where there is another version according to which 
Umar II expressed this desire to Ahl al-Madlna. B, also quotes this but I 

cannot give the reference. [Al-Ta’rlkh al-Saghlr, p. 105; cf. also Ibn Sa'd 
U/2. p. 134 > ^ Uf > P- 3531 al-Khafib, Taqyld, pp. 105-6.] 

* Al-ZurqS.nl I p. 10, al-Qastallani, I, p. 7, here passages from historical 
works are collected. 

* E.g. Muir, Mahomet, I, p. xxxii, 

* ZDMG, XII, p, 245. 

« See the quotations in 'Abd al-Hayy’s introduction to Muw. Skaybanl n. 
13. I do not thank that the small collection of 200-300 Ijadlths ascribed toai- 
Zuhn ([al-Khatlb, Ta'rlkk, XIV, p. 87,] Abtt-'l-Mahasin, I, p. 309 2) is 
connected with this. F J y ‘ s 

. ’ Ad-Tnmdhl, n p . 72> reports that the caliph made Abu Salam al-Habashl 
travel to his court from afar by means of the band in order to hear from him 
directly [wiushajakatctn) a hadith of which he was bearer. 
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by 'Umar II. The work done by Abu Bakr al-Hazmi is nowhere 
mentioned in the literature and it would have been impossible to 
avoid using it if such work had really existed. Muslim theologians 
evade this difficulty by the unwarranted assumption that Umar u 
died before he had received the work completed by Abu Bakr ibn 
Hazm 1 and the collection was therefore not promulgated and thus 
never 'got into religious circulation. Malik, or rather his authority 
Yahya b. Sa'id (d. 143), was well able to supply authentic informa¬ 
tion about the activities of 'Umar II who lived only half a century 
before them, but the report of Malik is suspect because it occurs m 
no other version of the Muwatta’ except that of al-Shaybani. From 
there it was eagerly taken up as an isolated account by scholars of 
later times who were searching for a point of beginning for hadith 
literature. In itself it is nothing but an expression of the good 
opinion that people had of the pious caliph and his love for the 


surma 

There are more positive data in Islamic literary history for the 
beginning of tradition literature. These data, as we shall see even 
anticipate a stop which was taken only later in this literature for the 
characterization of its development in the second century. It is 
said that Ahmad ibn Hanbal named ‘Abd al-Mahk b. Jurayj 
(d. 150), in Hijaz, and Sa'id b. Abi 'Aruba (d. 156), m Iraq, as the 
first who arranged the existing material by chapters. From this 
historians of literature concluded—this datum is met with m near y 
all later books of this kind—that these Muslim theologians represent 
the commencement of hadith collection. This interpretation o . 
mad ibn Hanbal’s account, however, rests upon a misunderstanding. 
The works of these theologians are not extant and, m judging their 
[ 212 ] trend and tendency, recourse cannot be had to texts. But from some 
indications it seems likely that the works of these two scholars of 
the second century had nothing to do with the collecting of hadiths. 
As to Ibn Abi 'Aruba 3 we may mention that it is reported of mm 
that ‘he made not notes {Utah) but remembered by heart all the 


1 Al-ZurqanI, X, p. 10, below, of Ibn 'Abd al-Razzaq ‘an Ibn Wahb in the 

na ® 11 APNawawi, Tahdhlb, p. 7S7 i^wwal man ?annafa Tab. 

no. 9; cf. Kremer, Vber die Siidarab. Sage [Leipzig, s 866 ], p. 15, Iheyta 0 , 

Kinl&ituns in das Stadium der arab. Sprache t p* 397 ' , , 

3 “ 11 ‘id was not accepted as a fully valid authority by pious people^ 
ha is said to have confessed to qadar . A remark relating to this y y 
• Uyayna can be found in al-Khatib al-Baghdadl. fol -35h ted f Hyderabad 
nn m- 4 l. That Sa'id had rationalistic tendencies can be seen from the fact 
that hi pretended to be the bearer of the following completely Murji ite 
hadith- If someone's soul leaves the body being free of three thmgs he will 
enter paradise. These three things are arrogance a °onsensical 

variant al-kanz), faithlessness with the public treasury ( al-ghulul) and debts 
( da/yn ), al-Tirmidhi. I, p* 208- 
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traditions that he heard.' 1 2 This report inspires well-founded doubts 
about the correctness of the conclusion concerning literary history 
derived from Ibn Hanbal’s communication. Inasmuch as it was 
possible in those days to speak of systematic collections, these 
referred to fiqh books rather than traditions, first attempts at 
codices arranged in chapters of law, and also using relevant material 
from the traditional sunna material. 8 Such juridical attempts, which 
were not confined to that period, were called sunan, and in defining 
them it is expressly stated that they were arranged \>y fiqh subjects, 3 4 
while some are expressly called kitab al-sunan fi'l-fiqh* The accurate 
summary of their contents in Ibn Abi'l-Nadim 5 * shows that the 
works of Ibn Jurayj and Ibn Abi 'Aruba belong to this group. 
These books therefore are presumably those which caused Ahmad 
ibn Ilanbal to ascribe the pioneering work to these two scholars. 

Ibn Abi’l-Nadim lists however even older sunna works of this 
type, e.g.—to quote but one—a kitab al-sunan fi’l-fiqh by Makhul 
{d. ii6). s 

Such works corresponded to the needs of a time when in public L 213 J 
life and government people began to attach importance to conform¬ 
ity with the sunna in the administration of justice of state affairs, 
and when caliphs consulted the opinion of theologians on religious 
aspects of public law. What the time called for were not informative 
hadith works but compendia which would serve practical needs. 7 

It would be useless speculation to puzzle one’s brains about the 
form, contents and spirit of works of which nothing, no line or 
quotation, has been preserved. But one fundamental work is 
extant, representing roughly the level reached by the development 
of legal literature at that time: this is the Muwatta’ of Malik b. 
Anas. 

1 Tab . V, no. 19. 

2 The 1 Iraqi judge abHasan b. Ziyad al-Lu'lu’I (d. 204), who was a pupil 
of the most eminent companions of AbCi Hanlfa, is said with some exaggeration 
to have claimed that he had heard from Ibn Jurayj (as must be read) 12,000 
hadiths of which the lawyers w r ere in need, kulluha yahtdju Hlayhd al-fuqakd\ 

Ibn Qutlubugha, ed. Fliigel, p. 16, no. 55. 

3 Fihrist, p. 225, 21: kitab al-sunan wa-yabtawl 'ala hutub aUfiqh; 226, 16, 20; 

25; 227, 21. ! 

4 Ibid., pp. 227 tilt. (al-Awza'i); 228, 3, 5, 9, and later, from a period (third 
century), pp. 228, 17, 20; 229, 14, 17; 230, 5* 20 ( a ^ Bukhari); 231, l$, 19, 23 etc. 

* Ibid., pp. 226, 6; 227, 9. 

• Ibid,, p. 22 7 > * 3 - . , _ 

7 [The distinction between sunan and musannaf as perhaps too sharply 
drawn. That Ahmad b. Hanbal quotes an early musannaf by WakT b. Jarrlh 
(d. 169) was pointed out by Goldziher himself, ZDMG, I, pp. 469-70. More 
recently parts of early collections have been recovered, cf. M. Weisweiler, 
Istanbuler Handschriftenstudien zur ardbischen Traditionsliteratur (Istanbul, 

1937)0 
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III 

The Muwatta’ cannot be regarded as the first great collection of 
traditions in Islam, nor does not appear to have been considered as 
such in Muslim literature. Despite the great prestige which it has 
enjoyed, from its appearance to this day, in the east and west of the 
Islamic world—the history of its origin has been surrounded with 
large number of pious legends—and despite the great reverence 
shown to the name of the author, the great imam Aar al-hijra, it did 
not originally gain its authority as a canonical work of tradition. We 
shall see that, with the exception of the Maghrib! schools, this work 
has no place amongst the ‘six books' which we shall describe later, 
and only the reverence of later generations, who were no longer in 
close touch with the origins and had the urge to widen the circle of 
canonic literature, occasionally included in that category. 

The work of Malik is in fact not in the proper sense a collection 
of traditions, forming a counterpart to the saMhs of the next century, 
nor one which could, from the point of view of the literary historian, 
be mentioned as a member of the same literary group. It is a corpus 
juris, not a corpus traditionum. In saying this we do not^ think so 
much of quantitative considerations, i.e. that the Muwatta’ does not 
yet extend to all the chapters which form the scheme of contents 
in the collections of traditions, but rather of the purpose and plan 
of the work. Its intention is not to sift and collect the ‘healthy’ 
elements of traditions circulating in the Islamic world but to 
[ 214 ] illustrate the law, ritual and religious practice, by the ijmd' recog¬ 
nized in Medinian Islam, by the sunna current in Medina, and to 
create a theoretical corrective, from the point of view of ijmd' 
and sunna, for things still in a state of flux. Inasmuch as the book 
has anything in common with a collection of traditions it lies .in 
the sunna rather than the hadith. Occasionally Malik does not cite 
one single tradition in a paragraph but only cites fatwds by recog¬ 
nized authorities in actual or casuistically pointed cases in order to 
conclude with his own assenting opinion and by stating Medinian 
usage and consensus. 1 A transmitter of the hadith school would have 
put forward not fatwds, but hadlths going back to the Prophet. 

We have seen in a previous section what differences of opinion 
existed in the various provinces of the Islamic empire in regard to 
even the most elementary questions of legal and religious usage. .At 
a time when life in accordance with the sunna,.public administration 
in conformity with the sunna, found recognition in public life, it 
became of practical importance to find a ‘smooth path’, among the 
windings of contrary trends to establish legal norms authentically. 


1 E.g. aI-Muwat(a\ III, p. 15, 26, bottom, and very frequently. 
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The Mediniam Malik wanted to serve this interest with reference to 
the practice of his Hijaz home and he achieved this intention in two 
directions. First of all he collected the documents of the Medinian 
sunna for the several chapters of legal and ritual life, and secondly, 
he codified that which is lawful in individual cases, on the basis of 
these sunna documents or, when these were lacking, on the grounds 
of the consensus (ijmd K ) which had gained validity at his home up 
to that time, i.e. the jus consuetudinis, the customary law, of Medina. 

This ijmd K of Medina is one of the main pillars of his stipulations, 
and he always stresses in establishing legal usages that they represent 
customs or opinions which are generally recognized by the scholars 
in our town or about which there is with us ( f indana ) general 
consensus (al-mujtama" < cdayhi ). x It can of course, occur that this 
Medinian ijma' is contrary to doctrine and praxis in other coun¬ 
tries. 1 2 It is, however, outside the scope of the MuwattcC to mention 
and examine the traditions on which it is based. The traditional [ 215 ] 
material is here not the purpose but the means and is considered only 
in so far as it has to serve his practical purposes. Consideration of 
the Medinian ijma" was so much the predominating point of view for 
Malik that he does not even hesitate to give it preference when it 
is in conflict to traditions incorporated as correct in his corpus. 3 

Malik b. Anas therefore is not a mere collector of traditions but 
is first and foremost an interpreter of them from the point of view of 
praxis. This can be demonstrated by many examples from his work. 

We will content ourselves with one which appears to us to be 
particularly characteristic and which permits the reader clear 
insight into the nature of the MuwattcC, In the second century, no 
fixed legal practice had as yet developed in Islam regarding the 
treatment of a Muslim who became unfaithful to Islam. It appears 
to have been certain that the murtadd (apostate) had to be punished 
with death, but there was no unanimous opinion whether attempts 
had first to be made at reconversion [istit aba), and in the event of its 
success the capital punishment became void or whether the culprit 
was to be condemned to death without previous istitdba. In practice 
the treatment of such apostates depended largely on the arbitrary 
decision of the authorities and theory about this problem was also 
uncertain. 4 This difference in opinion is reflected in the divergent 
teachings of the madhahib al-fiqh which are collected in the ikktildf 
works. Theorists have exercised their subtlety in this question too 
by various distinctions. 'Ata, a theologian from Mecca (d. 115), 

1 E.g. ibid., II, pp, 76, 365, 378; III, p. 16; IV p. 53, etc. 

* Al-Nawawi, IV, p. 119. 

III, pp. 95-6; cf. above p, 88 note 2. 

4 The earliest differences of opinion are dealt with in a special chapter of the 
K. cUSiyar aUKdblr by al-Shayb 5 m, fols. 374ft. [IV, pp. 162ft.] 
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distinguishes between apostates who were bom Muslims (these were 
killed without previous attempts at reconversion) and converts to 
Islam who subsequently apostatize (in such cases reconversion must 
be attempted). 1 Later teachers of the law have, with almost no 
exception, in their codicils claimed that istitaba is an obligatory 
duty of the authority concerned. 

But it took a long time before such consensus was reached; 2 
and in the second century it was still very far off. Abu Yusuf writes 
[ 216 ] in his politico-legal memorandum (see above, p. 72) to Haran al- 
Rashld characterizing the different views about attempts at re¬ 
conversion previous to punishment by death: Everyone quotes 
traditions for his opinion and finds proofs in them. Defenders of the 
unconditional death penalty quote the saying of the Prophet: man 
baddala dinahn fa-qtuluhu, i.e. ‘who changes his religion, him you 
must kill/ Defenders of the liberal view quote the saying: I am 
ordered to fight the people until they confess that there is no god but 
Allah; if they do so their property and blood is safe with me but 
they must render their account to Allah/ 8 Evidence against the 
liberal view is explained away. The data quoted for and against 
from the earlier history of the caliphate also proves the indecision 
that prevailed on this question in theory and practice. Those inter¬ 
ested in the history of this question can find the materials well set out 
in the relevant chapter of Abu Yusuf. We are only concerned with the 
passage by Malik b. Anas on this problem, which shows the method 
of this theologian: 

Malik from Zayd b. Aslam. The Prophet has said: ‘He who 
changes his religion, his neck you must cut off/ The meaning of 
these words by the Prophet is, as it appears to us and God knows 
best : He who leaves Islam and takes up another religion, as for 
example that of the Zindlqs or the like, he will be killed if his 
apostasy becomes evident. Zindlqism consists not of open con¬ 
fession but of secret falling away from true belief under the cloak 
of outward conformity. Such people are not subjected to attempts 
at conversion because (the sincerity of their) conversion cannot be 
assured since they had already been secretly unfaithful while 
openly confessing Islam; I do not think that conversion need be 
attempted in such cases as their word is not reliable. But in the 
case of him who openly changes to another religion from Islam 
an attempt must be made to re-convert him; if he returns to 
Islam (it is well), but if not he will be killed. If it happens that 

1 Al-ShaVanl, Mlzan, II, p. 17 2 : Rabmat aUUmma , p. 138. 

* The practice in modem times can be seen from Isabel Burton, The Inner 
Life of Syria, etc., London, 1875, pp, 180-203. 

5 K, al-Kharaj, pp. logff. 
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such a thing occurs I am of the opinion that they must be called 
back to Islam and that attempts must be made to convert them; 
if they are converted, this is accepted, but if they do not do so 
they will be killed* Also those are not meant (in the above saying 
of the Prophet) who change from Judaism to Christianity or vice 
versa 1 or confessors of any other religion who change their 
religion but only (if they leave) Islam. He is meant who changes 
from Islam to another religion and confesses it openly. And it is 
God who knows. 2 

The words 'as it appears to us' which occur in this passage of the [ 217 ] 
Muwatta* also lead us to another characteristic of Malik and his 
work. It is generally thought that Malik was the opponent of the 
Traqian so-called speculative school in which the justification of 
opinio or, as they called it, ra’y, predominated. It is thought that 
Malik had condemned its justification and that this was typical 
of his Hijazi school in contrast to the 'Iraqi trend. Consideration of 
Malik's basic work, however, would not bear this out. 3 Malik had had 
sufficient contact with the ra*y school 4 to be convinced of the 
inadequacy of historically given sources for all the demands of prac¬ 
tical life—and this was what he had in mind. Therefore he felt 
himself sufficiently authoritative to intervene and legislate inde¬ 
pendently in cases where he found neither a Medinian tradition nor 
Medinian ijma \ He does, in other words, practise ra*y and to such 
an extent that he was occasionally accused of ia 1 arruq= Traqization. 5 * * 
Muslim theologians were aware of this and they constantly refer to 
ra’y Malik in the same way as they do to the ra’y of the 'Iraqis. 8 
There are, in effect, not infrequent passages in the Muwatta* where 
the term ra’aytu, with which the proponents of ray were reproached, 
is used: 'my ra’y, my own independent opinion is such and such'; 

1 The opinion also developed that these had to be killed according to the 
wording: He who changes his religion, cf. # al-NawawI, Arbaln (Cairo, 1277, 
Shahin), p. 30 to no, 14. 

2 Al-Muwatta ’, III, p. 197. In Shayb., p, 368, where the paragraph about 
the apostates occurs, this part is missing and only the subsequent tradition 
is told in the same words as in the MuwaUa*. 

3 Of. Snouck Hurgronje, in Lbl.fur orient. Phil., 1884, p. 425. 

4 See above, p. 83, 

5 Snouck Hurgronje l.c. For ta'arruq'd. also al-Muwatta ', IV, p. 38, 2, Zurq., 

ni, p. 9. 

G E.g. Z&hiriten, p. 20, note 1. Ahmad b. Hanbal was asked: 'Whose tradi¬ 
tions can be written down and whose ra’y can be taken as a model?’ The 
answer was 'The hadxth of Malik and the ra’y of Malik/ Tahdhib , p. 534, 3, 

Zurq., I, p. 4. In Ibn Bashkuwal—where, however, ra*y and hadltli are put 
into strict opposition in characterizing theological trends, e.g. ed. Codera p. 

2 5, 4— ra’y Malik occurs continuously. Cf. also Ibn Mu'In in Tab . fluff., no. 

47; Tahdhib , p. 374, 12: lamyakun sahib fradith wa-kdna §dhib ra’y Malik. 
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likewise Malik is asked by his pupils for his own ray with a ra'ayia / 
which is strongly deprecated by traditionists but common in ra'y 
schools. 1 2 

From all this it is sufficiently evident that Malik b. Anas is not 
properly speaking a collector of traditions in his Muwatta* though his 
[ 218 ] work is of the greatest interest also for specialists of the science of 
hadith and represents an invaluable instrument for critical historical 
investigations. 3 It is not, however, the aim of the author to provide 
such an instrument. He himself demonstrates the material used for 
his own practical ends in the versions current and acknowledged in 
Medina in his time. Thus he is not yet troubled by the scruples of 
later students of tradition of the stricter school. A proper isnad 
chain is not yet considered an absolute necessity, and nearly a 
third of the sayings employed by Malik are mursal or even maqtu \ 
i.e. they do not go as far back as the Prophet but end the chain with 
a name of a Companion, or else the links of a chain going back to 
the Prophet are not sufficiently firm or are not closed in uninter¬ 
rupted sequence: 4 'hadiths without bridle and reins' (bi-ld khitam 
wa-azimma) as the critics call them. 5 

Malik uses the marasti without compunction as sources for the 
law. 6 He was interested only in the documentation of the sunna and 
not yet in the criticism of form. 7 Thus he did not spend much time 
seeking its confirmation by parallel versions. The collector of 
traditions in the school aimed at handing down a tradition in 
various ways (turuq) and it became in Ills eyes valuable only when 
he was able to illustrate it according to many turuq. Yahya b. 
Mu'in (d. 233) disregarded every hadith for which he had not at 

1 Most remarkable passages for the casuistic nature of this interrogative 
formula in Abft Yusuf, AT. al-Khardj, p. 36, al-Muwatta’, III, p. 199. 

* Al-Muwatta', II, p. 330. 

3 For such investigation recourse must be had, apart from the Muwatta*, 
to the traditions occurring in Abti Yhsuf {K. al-Khardj), al-Shaybani ( K . aU 
Siyar) and other authors of the second century: a critical comparison of these 
with the contents of the collections of the next period would be very fruitful 
for the history of the development of Islam. 

4 There is an example in al-Muwatta’, II, p. 73. [For Malik's use of ra’y cf. 

also J. Schacht, Origins of Muk. Jurispr., p. 115,] 

6 Al-TirmidhI, II, p. 338, 21. 

c Muslim, introduction, p. 64: wa’UmiiYsal fl asl qawlind wa-qawl ahl al-'ilm 
bi’l-akhbar laysa bi-kujjatin (for this cf. the commentary by al-Nawaw! and 
Tahdhlb ( p. 2S5). This question is dealt with in al-Khatib ahBaghdadi, fol. 
105b [ed. Hyderabad, p. 384]. 

7 The total number of traditions of the Muwatta* varies according to the 
different versions: it is around 1720; only 600 of them have isndds reaching 
hack to the Prophet, 222 are mursal, 613 are mawquf and 285 do not reach 
back to the Prophet but stop at a Companion or Successor. We take these 
counts from Muslim sources (al-ZurqSnl, I, p. 8} accepting their word for it; 
it would not be worth while to check these statements by counting. 
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least thirty isnad versions, 1 whereas Malik was really content with 
one. Therefore he quotes sayings which were not incorporated in [ 219 ] 
an}- of the later canonical collections. 2 * Since Malik was only con¬ 
cerned with the requirements of legal life he also paid little attention 
to traditions which contain merely historical information, even 
if they refer to the biography of the Prophet. He takes these into 
account only where legal conclusions can be derived from them. 

This has later been stressed as a great merit of his trend, in contrast 
to those industrious scholars who, already in the early period of the 
science of traditions, collected all manner of unim portant detail of 
the Prophet’s biography, the contents of which often proved to be a 
serious embarrassment to dogmatic theologians.* 

Thus the use of traditions is the foremost factor in making Malik’s 
work what it is. He therewith represents the transition between two 
extremities which delimit the legal literature of the second and third 
centuries. The starting point of the literature is mere fiqh. Malik, 
with the great influence with which he attributed to traditional 
material, opened the following period. That he initiated this transi¬ 
tion with conscious intent, that he wanted to supplement merely 
positive law with historical documentary foundations, is shown in 
his relation to a contemporary literary work with which his own 
was to compete. According to Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, 'Abd al-'Aziz b. 

'Abd Allah b. Abl Salma al-Majashun (d. 164 in Baghdad) was the 
first to summarize the teachings of Muslim theologians in Medina 
in a codex. In this only the doctrine, the law according to Medinian 
consensus, was stated without quoting any traditions to justify these 
teachings. This method did not appeal to his contemporary Malik 
and the idea of substituting for the work of Majashun a codex which 
also contained the traditional sources of the Medinian tea chin gs 
was an additional inspiration which caused him to write the 
Muwatta’. 

He was however not alone among his contemporaries in this 
endeavour. How much the compilation of such a codex corresponded 
to the needs of the time is seen from the fact that when Malik set 
about writing his Muwatta’ there were many of his Medinian 
colleagues who were preparing similar books. Malik is said to have 
foreseen, in the view of his rivals, the lasting recognition of his 
work by posterity, full of confidence in his own work and its justi- [220] 
fication. His success indeed justified his confidence, since the 
competing Muwatta’s vanished from circulation ‘as if they had fallen 
into a well.’ 4 As far as we are aware, the sources of this branch of 

1 Tahdhtb, p. 629,13, Tab. Huff., VIII, no. 17. 

2 Cf. Ibn 1 Abd al-Barr in al-ZurqanlJ, II, p. 139. 

* QadI 'lyad, al-Shifa, II, p. 240. 

4 Al-Zurq 5 .ni, introduction, p. 8. 
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Arabic literary history mention three works which seem to belong 
to these contempory Muwatta* s . One is by the Medinian scholar 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Aslaml (d. 184) and is said to have been 
much larger than Malik's work. 1 Another is by 'Abd Allah b. Wahb 
al-Fihrl (d. 197). The Muwatta* work of this scholar 2 appeared after 
Malik's book was published and information derived from Malik 
is mentioned in it. 3 The latter said of these two books: What was 
done for the honour of God will last. Abu Musa Muhammad al- 
Isfahan! (d. 581) added: Tn fact Malik's book is like the sun in its 
brilliance and diffusion, while only few people know Ibn Wahb's 
book which is hard to find nowadays/ 4 Finally I found a Muwatta* 
mentioned 5 by the Medinian scholar Muhammad b. 4 Abd al-Rahman 
b. Abi Dhib ab'Amiri (d. 120 in Kufa); he belonged to the hearers 
of ahZuhrL He was ranked above Malik, with only the reproach that 
he was very credulous in respect of his informants. 6 

IV 

Apart from the Muwatta* works mentioned above we also hear of 
several titles of books in which the name of Malik b. Anas's work 
occurs, e.g. Muwatta* Abi'l-Qasim, Muwatta* Abi Mus'ab, etc. Care 
must be taken not to consider these as independent Muwatta* 
writings and place them in the same series to which belong the 
works mentioned at the end of the previous section. 

[221] An unfavourable impression of the reliability of Islamic tradition 
in the second century is gained if one considers that the version 
in which various authorities hand down the Muwatta* , all directly, 
or indirectly, in the name of Malik, differ from each other in their 
text and contents, as w T elI as in plan and order, to such a degree that 
one might be tempted to think of them as mutually differing and by 
no means as identical writings. Considering the accounts available 
about the different versions of the Muwatta* and on the other hand 

1 Tab . H u ff-> VI, no. 2. As late as in the sixth century a commentary was 
written on this by Aba Bakr b. al-'Arabl (d. 546), H.Kh., VI, p. 265. 

2 Examples in aLZurqani, IV, pp, 61, 119. 

3 This work must not be confused with the Muwatta* revision of the same 
Ibn Wahb, which is mentioned and described in the list of Muhammad 'Abd 
al-Hayy (see next section) under the no. 2 (p. 19, top). The work mentioned in 
the text is possibly identical with the K. aUJdmi K of Ibn Wahb. [For fragments 
of the K . al-JcLniV see J, David-Weill, Lc Djami'cTIbn Wahb , Cairo, 1939-41. 
In a biography—ibid., p. xvii—his 'great Muwatta’,* and his commentary on 
the Muwatta* (of Malik?) are mentioned separately.] 

4 Pusey in Bodl. Cat., p. 381. The book of Ibn Wahb was used by Qa<JI 
’Iyad, e.g. in al-Qastallanl, IV, p. 232. Tab . Huff., VI, no. 52 does not mention 
this Muwatta* under the works of Ibn Wahb. 

5 Al-ZurqanI, I, p, 16, 10 from below. 

6 Tab . Huff., V, no. 27, without mentioning the Muwatta* work. 
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comparing the two versions, the full texts of which are still extant, 
the belief that Malik b. Anas made a fixed text, whether orally or by 
munawala (p. 176) the object of transmission, is severely shaken. In 
that case two versions of the same book could not really be so 
completely different. One is much more inclined to believe the reports 
showing that Malik b. Anas freely authenticated Muwatta* texts 
which were presented to him. The text of the book is read from 
copies belonging to the students to Malik, who listens and now and 
then makes correcting remarks and then gives permission to spread 
the text as coming from himself. 1 This would still permit of some 
sort of control of the text. But we also hear this: Someone comes into 
Malik's auditorium and produces a manuscript from the folds of his 
clothes. This is your Muwatta\ o Abu "Abd Allah, which I have 
copied and collated; please grant me permission (ijdza) to hand it 
down/ This permission is granted, and when handing down the text 
you may use the formula: Malik has told me, Malik has reported to 
me/ 2 If the author authenticated various copies of his work without 
checking them it is obvious that not everything that was handed 
down as being the Muwatta! was completely in agreement. 

The commonest version of the Muwatta! codex, which we might 
call the vulgate, is that which is derived from the Andalusian theo¬ 
logian and agitator Yahya b. Yahya al-Masmudi 3 (d. 234), a pupil 
of Malik. This version maintained its place in scholarly use and is 
most often commented upon; and it is this version which Oriental 
and Western scholars have in mind when they speak of the Muwatta \ 

This version is called Muwatta * Yahya . But apart from this version 
of Malik’s corpus juris there are others based on other authorities [222] 
who received the Muwatta 1 from Malik. In all there are fifteen such 
versions listed in the work of 1 Abd al-Hayy 4 which we shall mention 
presently. If one wishes to gain an impression of the differences 
obtaining amongst these, and between them and the vulgate of 
Yahya b. Yahya, it is only necessary to remember, for example, 
that in a version derived from Abu Mus'ab al-Zuhri, a Medinian 
theologian who died in 242, (no. 9 in "Abd al-Hayy) about a hundred 
traditions are mentioned which appear in no other version, though 
each of them, in comparison with the remaining recensions, again 
shows additions and omissions. Hardly one of them agrees with 
another in respect of the beginning, and if, as sometimes happens, 

1 Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, fol. 84b [ed. Hyderabad, p. 309] and often else¬ 
where as a proof that the so-called K ard or x irdd is as equally valid a means of 
transmission as first-hand oral lecture by the teacher. 

2 Ibid., foL 91a. 

2 Cf. Dozy, Geschichte der Mauren in Sfianien, I, pp. 282^. 

4 pp. i8-2r. There are 16 listed but the last number is not a proper recension 
of the Muwatta,', but a musnad of it (cf. below p. 211); cf. also for the various 
recensions H. Kin, VI, p. 267. 
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we meet quotations from the Muwatta* which cannot be confirmed 
from the vulgate we may assume that they were taken from one of 
the other versions. 1 

There were thus fifteen archtypes of the Muwatta' 2 , of which the 
Muwatta 3 Yatyya succeeded above all in gaining predominence in 
scholarly and practical use. Of the remaining versions, which for a 
long time were a subject of study alongside the version of Yahya 
for learned Muslims, 5 one is available to us. This is known under the 
[ 223 ] name of Muwatta ' Muhammad and is the recension of the work 
handed down by the famous pupil of Abu Hanifa, Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan al-Shaybam, who lived for more than three years in Medina 
and heard Malik's lectures. It often disagrees with the recension of 
Yahya from which it also differs profoundly in the division of chap¬ 
ters. Some of the chapters of al-Shaybam are not present in the 
vulgate at all, and vice versa. We have already twice in this study 
pointed out communications from the Muwatta s’ which are only to 
be found in the version of al-Shaybam but do not occur in the 
vulgate of Yahya (p. 168 note i; p. 196). The version of al-Shaybam 
as a whole is shorter 4 than that of Yahya and the number of the 
traditions included is smaller. At the same time al-Shaybanl added 
to nearly every chapter an epicrisis in which he notes under the 
heading Qdla Muhammad whether the teaching contained in the 
preceding chapter is valid or not according to his own legal system 
and to the teaching of Abu Hanifa. For a large part the traditions 
which support the conflicting opinions are also quoted; these com¬ 
parative additions are sometimes very large. 3 From this it can be 
seen that al-Shaybam* s recension is from this point of view also a 
revision and a critical development of Malik's work. 

1 Not all versions found equal circulation; only about five were studied in 
Spain, where in the third and fourth centuries the Muwatfa* was studied as 
the fundamental religious work. From the index to Ibn Bashkuwal, ed. Codera, 
it can be seen which these versions were. Instead of Muw . al-Qa'bl in the index 
as well as the text of this edition, prepared with rare carelessness, one must 
always read al-Qa’nabl (d, 221 in Mecca). 

1 The Muwatta’ copy of the treasury in Egypt ( Khizdnat al-Misriyylnd) 
which contained the text that the caliph Harfin and his two princes heard from 
Malik presumably belongs to the domain of fable, al-SuyCita, Ta'rlkh p. 115, 
21. 

* Some students of tradition study the book in different versions. The bio¬ 
graphical works offer many examples of this, I will only mention one: Ibn 
al-Abbar, ed. Codera, p. 268, s.v. 'Abd al-Ghani b. Makki (d. 556), Muw . 
Yahya . . . wa-Muw. Ibn Bukayr . 

4 Within the individual books there axe fewer sections, e.g. the book on 
marriage in Muwafta’, III, pp. iff. has 22 chapters, in Shayb., pp. 237-48 
only 16, though the Muw. combines in two collective chapters (jdmV) many 
questions which in Shayb. are distributed among separate sections. 

5 The largest additions are in Bab al-qira’at fi'U$alat khalf al-imdm, Shayb. 
pp. go-i00 = Muw., I, pp. 158-62. 
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Apart from several manuscripts the Muwatta* MufyammacP- is 
also available in lithographic reproductions of Indian origin. I 
have before me three different lithographs of this work, two from 
Ludhiana 2 and one from Lucknow 3 which was made by the learned 
Muhammad 'Abd al-Hayy and possesses a thorough and many- [ 224 ] 
sided introduction and an extensive commentary. It may be pre¬ 
supposed that the learned oriental in subjective partiality amassed all 
kind of arguments in order to prove that the recension of al-Shaybani 
was more authentic and valuable than the Muwatta* Yahya . Euro¬ 
pean scholars, however, will be little impressed with the scholastic 
arguments of this Muslim scholar. 

The relation of the two recensions to each other could best be 
illustrated by putting side by side the successive paragraph headings. 

Since this would involve us too far, we merely take two sections 
after both recensions in order to show, by comparing them, how al- 
Shaybani became the commentator and critic of his text. 

al-Muwatia } , II, p. 19. Standing ■ al-Shaybani s p. 162. Standing up 
up {al-wuquf) before funeral pro- (al-qiyam) before a funeral pro¬ 
cessions and sitting on graves cession 

Malik from (a) Yahya b. Sa'Id (a) it was reported to us. (b) 
from Waqid b. 'Amr< b > b. Sa‘d b. omitted, (c) -fal-Ansarf. (d) 
Mu'adh (c) from Nafi 1 b. Jubayr Mu'awwidh. (e) singular, 
b. Mut'im from Mas'ud <d) b, al- 
Hakam from 'All b. Abl Jalib: 

The Prophet used to stand up 
before funeral processions. 

Muhammad says: 'We keep to 
this: We do not consider standing 
up before funeral processions (as 
a command); at first this was so, 
but it fell into desuetude.' So 
also says Abu Hanifa. 

1 Cat . ar, Br, Mus ., p. 718b; Ahlwardt, Berl, Cat., II, p. 44, no. 1144; Cairo 
Cat. I, pp. 328! \GAL I, p. 186, 51 , p. 298]. It is interesting to observe that 
the Muslim cataloguer does not know that this is only a recension of Malik's 
Muwatta*; he characterizes the book thus: The author here writes in the 
spirit of madhhdb Malik and answers the objections of opponents' whereas 
many additions (in the final remarks are directed against Malik's text from a 
Hanafite point of view. 

s One in lex. 8vo from the year 1291/2 (Printing Press of Muhammad 'Abd 
ahKanm), 200 pp., with short explanatory marginal glosses; the other in 8vo 
from the year 1292 (Matba 1 Rahlmi), 270 and 8 pp., with even fewer marginal 
remarks. 

8 Gr. 4V0 from the year 1297 (Printing Press of Muhammad Khan Musfafa), 

412 pp. 
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[ 225 ] 


[This hadith is mentioned in 
Muw. Yaltyd in another chapter 
with a different isndd —going 
back to ‘Umar b. 'Abd al-’Aziz 
—as 'the last thing that the 
Prophet had said' IV, p. 71.] 

(a) and Christians, (b) +there 
should not remain two dins in 
the land of the Arabs. 


al-Muwatta\ II, p. 19 
Malik 1 : It became known to 
him that 4 All b. Abl Talib stret¬ 
ched himself out over the 
graves* a) and lay upon them. 
Malik says: It seems to us that it 
is only forbidden to sit on the 
graves and to defile them. (b) 

Malik from Abu Bakr b. ‘Uthman 
b. Sahl b. Hanif, who said that 
he heard Abu Tmama b. Sahl b. 
Hanif say: We attended funeral 
processions and the last of the 
people sat down until the adhdn 
was called. (c) 

III, p> 17 Collective paragraph: 
what is not allowed in marriage . 
[In this chapter various forms of 
marriage are successively men¬ 
tioned which are illegal and 
involve nullity of the marriage 
contract. In al-Shaybani the 
individual paragraphs are cited 
as separate chapters; the present 
is the second chapter.] 

p. 19. Malik from Naff' from 
'Abu'I- Zubayr al-Makki: Once a 

1 Continuing the same chapter. 


p. 168. On the use of the grave as a 
place for prayers: whether it is 
permitted to pray there and to 
stretch oneself out over it 


Malik has reported: It was told to 
us by al-Zuhri from Sa'Id b. 
al-Musayyib from Abu Hurayra 
that the Prophet said: May God 
kill the Jews (a) : they have used 
the graves of their prophets as 
mosques. < b > 

al-Shaybdni , p. 168 


(a) upon them 

(b) missing 


(c) this paragraph is missing. 


al-Shaybdni , p. 241 
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marriage was brought before 
'Umar where only one man and 
one woman were witnesses; so 
he said: this is a secret marriage 
{nikah al-sirr) and I do not per- 
mit (a) it; if my approval had (a) we do not permit, 
been asked before I would have 
stoned (the culprits). 

Muhammad says: We keep to this, 
since marriage is not permissible 
with less than two (male) wit¬ 
nesses, whereas at the marriage 
which 'Umar rejected a man and 
a woman were witnesses and this 
is a secret marriage, because the 
witnesses were inadequate in 
number. If the number of wit¬ 
nesses had been filled by the 
presence of two men, or two 
women and one man, it would 
have been valid though it was [ 226 ] 
made in secret. Because what 
makes a secret marriage void is 
(the fact) that it is made without 
witnesses; if, however, valid wit¬ 
nesses are present it is a public 
marriage, even though it is kept 
secret. Muhammad also says: 
Muhammad b. Aban reported 
from Jamad to Ibrahim (al- 
Nakha'I) that 'Umar permitted 
the witness of one man and two 
women at marriage as well as 
divorce. Muhammad says: and 
to this we adhere and it is also 
the teaching of Abu Hamfa. 

v 

One great step forward in the literary development of the science 
of hadlth is expressed in the words tasnlf al-ahddzth. 

By now it has become evident that the collection of hadlth 
material is a supremely important part of theological activities in 
Islam. The more it was insisted upon that the hadlth be taken into 
account in legal practice as well as in ritual life and the more the 
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mushroom growth of hadith material increased, precisely in the 
service of this postulate, the more a systematic arrangement of the 
data amassed became necessary, in order to facilitate the use of the 
great masses of traditional texts which accumulated in the hands of 
scholars from all the lands of Islam, both for theoretical study and 
practical purposes. 

This systematic order was achieved by considering two different 
points of view. The simplest kind of arrangement is connected with 
the emerging views about a perfect hadith. This must, by means of 
‘sound' links, be traced back without interruption (irsdl, etc.) to 
one of the companions; in that case it is musnad, i.e. supported. 
People who collect a fair number of such hadiths are given the 
[ 227 ] honorific name of al-musnid 1 and are favourite sources and centres 
of hadith teaching. They are visited by those who wish to become 
acquainted with pure hadiths. 1 2 * 4 * 'Abd Allah b. Muhammad al- 
Ju'fi (d. 229), a sheikh of al-Bukhari, was given by his contem¬ 
poraries the title al-musnadl or al-musnidi* The name musnid is most 
usually applied in connection with the name of the place or province 
where the scholar concerned was highly regarded in his time and 
whose people considered him almost as an oracle of the hadith. One 
is called musnid Baghdad, another m, Misr ft waqtihi 4 or, according 
to the area of his authority, m. al-Shdm, m. al-Yaman } s m . al-'lrdq. 
The French translators of Ibn Battuta wrongly translate this latter 
Tappui de Y Traq/ In the days when women actively participated 
in hadith studies 6 the title al-musnida is often found with women's 
names. 7 8 The provincial limitation, mentioned above, of the epithet 
musnid is in contrast with the extension of this title to the whole 
Islamic world in the case of world-famous traditionists. 

Al-TabaranI (d. 360) is called musnid al-dunydA 

One method of arranging hadith material is connected with the 
ideas regarding a perfect hadith lying at the root of this title. 

1 ‘Celui qui connait les traditions et indique leur sources/ Dozy, Supplem 
I, p. 692b. 

2 Frequently in fadlth-ijazas, e.g. Landberg, Cat, of the Amin Library, p. 
10. In Mss. the inexact vocalization musnad (passive) is common. 

5 Qamtis, s.v. snd and Taj al-'Arils a, l. f II, p. 386. 

4 Al-Maqqari, I, p, 550 passim. 

6 Tab . fluff., IX, no. 62; XVIII, no. 12. 

G See Excursuses and Annotations, 

7 Ibn Battuta, II, p, no, Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. I,p. na, 10 from below; the 
previous word is to be corrected to al-asila (instead of al-asliyya) ; the connec¬ 
tion of the two epithets (as also for men: al-musnid al-a$ll) is frequent in the 
relevant literature. The same woman is often mentioned with these titles in 
Asanidal-Muhaddithln, e.g. II, fol. 11b. 

8 Tab. fluff., XII, no. 27; cf, imam li-ahl al-dunyd, ibid., VIII, no, 2; Tahdhlb , 
P* MS- 9* 
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Traditions which have been tested more or less strictly for then- 
authenticity are sorted out from an external point of view, and those 
traditions which in their isnads go back to the companions are 
put together. The scholar of tradition puts together all traditions 
which are.ultimately derived—irrespective of the silsila —from, for 
example, al-Bara’ b. ‘Azib; then follow all the traditions for which [ 228 ] 
the authority is some other Companion, etc. 

The principle for this type of collection is thus entirely external or, 
so to speak, personal. The contents, the matter of the traditions are 
not taken into consideration in establishing the order, the decisive 
point being merely the name of the Companion who is mentioned 
as authority for a group of traditions. Such collections are called 
musnad because every single hadith which in correct chain can be 
traced back to a Companion, who in his turn can refer to the Prophet, 
is a hadith musnad, a supported hadith. 1 From individual traditions 
this name was transferred to a collection of such hadiths. 2 A large 
number of old musnad, collections are mentioned of which we know 
no more than their titles, though for a long time they were the 
subject of study in Islam. 3 The most frequently quoted work of this 
type is the musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal, 4 * 6 of which several parts are 
preserved in Ms. no. 589 of the Ducal Library at Gotha® and in a 
number of Mss. of the Royal Library at Berlin.® Informants here 
have been given a special chapter, even when only a very few of the 
Prophet's sayings are based on their authority. 7 The musnad of 
Ishaq b. Rahwayhl (d. 233), one of the most ardent defenders of the 
hadith trend at the time of the conflict of schools, 8 also shows this 
typical plan of a musnad collection. 9 [229] 

1 Risch, Commeniar des * Izz al-Din, p, 28. 

2 Introduction to al-Dariml, p. 4; Dictionary of Technical Terms , p. 646. 4 
from below. 

* E,g. the musnad of Harith b. Abi Usama {d. 282) which was much studied 
in the sixth century, Ibn al-Athir, VI, p. 169. In the eighth century it was still 
the subject of critical exegetical studies, Cairo Cat. I, p. 161 [GALS I, p. 258]. 

The musnad of ‘Abd b. Hamid (d. 249) was still read in the tenth cent, in 
Egypt, Asanid al- Mu It addithln, II, fol. 6 a. 

* Pertsck explains the expression musnad in this title: 'Collection of tradi¬ 
tions for the support of his religious teaching/ Cat. I, p. 456. See also Sprenger, 
Mohammad , III, p. ci, Gotha. 

B Cf. also Mss. no. 590 and no. 609 of the same library. 

6 Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat., II, pp. gyf£. r nos. 1257, 1959, 1260. [Cf. GAL I, 
p. 193, S I, p. 309. Printed in Cairo iSg6, and a new ed. in progress. Goldziher 
devoted to the Musnad his article ‘Neue Materialen zur Litteratur des t)ber- 
lieferungswesens bei den Muhammedanem/ ZDMG f I, (1896) pp. 465^.] 

7 E.g. Gotha Ms. no. 589, fol. 39a, a special title: Abfi'l-Sanabll Ba'bak with 
two traditions. 

8 Teacher of Dawfld al-Zahirl, Z&hiriten, p. 27. Ibn Qutayba also heard 
hadiths from him and took over many things from him. He characterizes 

IshSq thus: T have never seen anyone who named the adherents of ra*y 
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Before going on to the second form of collections of traditions we 
must add three things. First: that even at the time when factual 
interests already preponderated in the redaction of hadlth works, 
musnad collections still continued to be compiled. In order to make 
their use easier an attempt was occasionally made—as is the case 
with the musnad of Abu'l-Husayn Muhammad al-Ghassani (d. 
402)—to arrange the authorities in alphabetical order/ and older 
musnad works which had been compiled in a different order 2 were 
also changed into alphabetical order for greater convenience. 3 
This appears to have been most extensively practised in the Jami' 
dlrMasamd wa'IrSunan by the Damascene scholar Tmad al-Din ibn 
Kathir (d. 744)/ Before him Ibn al-Najjar of Baghdad (seventh 
century) wrote a comprehensive musnad work including all Com¬ 
panions 5 under the title at-Qamar al-Mumr ftl-Musnad al-Kahlr . 

Secondly: that zealous disciples and members of the madhhab 
extracted from the codified works of imams, which, as we saw in 
respect of Malik's in Section III, had not been meant as collections 
of traditions (and had not been arranged accordingly) but as works 
of legal science, as compendia of jurisprudence, the musnad traditions 
occurring in them in order to make them the subject of special 
studies. As far as they are known to us, however, these musnads 
were arranged not according to informants but according to their 
materials, corresponding to the chapters of the basic work from 
which they had been taken. They are not the work of the scholars 
whose names they bear. It would be wrong to think that the often 
mentioned Musnad abShdfi'i is a collection which the Imam al- 
[ 230 ] ShafiT himself compiled in order of the Companions cited as 
informants. Rather, pupils of the Imam excepted the musnad 
traditions from his codex al-Mabsut and arranged them by legal topics. 


1 Landberg, op. cit., p. 12, no. 37 * 

2 Originally the sequence was according to the Islamic dignity of the 
companions (early acceptance of Islam, participation in the battle of Badr, 
etc.), see in Did. o/Techn. Terms., p. 646. 

3 Tliis transformation was made in the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, Cairo Cat. 
I t pp. 168, 253 [Abu Bakr al-MaqdisI, Tartlb Musnad Afrmad, cf. GAL I, p. 193]. 

4 Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, p. 51, no. 1344 [GAL II, p. 61]. 

6 Al-Kutubi, Fawdt al-Wafayat t II, p. 264, 23 . 

® Ibn al-Mulaqqin, fol. 34b: AbO ‘Abd Allah al-Asamm (d. 246) is usually 
named as collector. 


with greater passion, or refuted them and investigated their evil teaching with 
greater zeal, than Ishaq b. Ibrahim al>ljan?all. He used to say of them: 
They have thrown away God’s book and the sunna and have abandoned the 
qiyds/ Mukhtalif al-J&adtth, p. 65; cf. p. 204. 

* Part of it is extant in the Viceregal Library in Cairo, Cairo Cat. I, p. 305 
bottom \GAL S I, p. 257. For other musnads see Goldziher, in the article 
quoted in note 6 above, and GAL I, p. 163, S’ I, pp. 256SJ] 
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The Muwatta of Malik was subjected to the same process, and this 
gave rise to the Musnad Muwatta' Malik . 1 The same is true of the 
Musnad Abi Hanifa . 2 The teachings of Abu Hanifa more than those 
of other imams were used by the followers of his school as a basis 
for musnad extracts. By pointing to the large number of musnad 
traditions used by him, it could be proved that the accusation of 
the opposing school, i.e. that Abu Hanifa in his doctrine allowed but 
little influence to traditions, was untrue. Beginning with the first 
companions of the Imam 3 until the seventh century (my data go no 
further), renewed attempts were made to compile musnads from the 
teachings of Abu Hanifa. 4 In the seventh century the KharizmI 
theologian Abu'l-Mu'ayyad Muhammad b. Mahmud found fifteen 
different musnad about Abu Hanifa which he collected into one 
work, arranging it according to the chapters of figh* But his material 
does not exhaust all the musnad literature of the Hanafite school. 6 
This therefore is a kind of musnad collection which is completely 
different from those described at the beginning, and it must be 
distinguished from them. 

Thirdly: that later linguistic usage by a liberal generalization [ 231 ] 
extended the term musnad to all works on tradition. At a time when 
various methods of redacting traditions were no longer clearly 
distinguished, works of tradition are also called musnad which in 
correct usage should be called jami\ This extension of linguistic use 
was gradually increased. In conversation with educated Muslims 
one can hear every day—at least I found this to be so in Egypt— 
talk of the musnads of al-Bukhari 7 and Muslim. The older school- 
language, corresponding to a more correct terminology, has different 

x By Ahmad b. abShu'ayb (d. 303), H.Kh., V, p. 543; another by Aba’l- 
Qa^im al-Jawharx al-Maliki (d. 381) about the character of which we are told 
by a quotation in al-Ghafiqi, in 'Abd al-Hayy, l.c. p. 20, see above p. 205 
note 4 and Ibn Bashkuwil, ed. Codera, p. 560, no. 1242: musnadahu fi'L 
Muwatta\ 

3 This also disposes of the question asked in Kremer, Cultuygesch I, p. 

491, note 2. [For the musnads of Aba Hanifa see GAL I, p. 77 ,5 I, p. 286.] 

5 AbuTMu'ayyad mentions Hamm ad, son of the Imam, Abu Ytlsuf [GAL, 
l.c.] and al-Shaybani among the authors of such musnad works. From the third 
and fourth centuries data can be found in Ibn Qutlubugha nos. 37, 42, 87. 

1 The ShTite student of tradition Ibn 'Uqda (d. 249) also wrote a Musnad 
Abi Hanifa, al-Tusi, ShVa Books , p. 43, 2, 

5 H. Kh., V, p. 536, Ms. of Viceregal Library in Cairo, Cairo Cat. I, p. 304. 

Dr Vollers (to whom I owe a copy of the most interesting introduction) refers 
also to no. 47 of the Library Mu^afa Fa<Jil. [See GAL, l.c.; printed Hyderabad 
1332 .] 

• E.g. a collection by 'All b. Ahmad al-Nahuftl is mentioned in Asanid al~ 
Muhadditkln , I, fol. 195b; cl Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, p. 96, nos. 1255-6. 

7 Cl Fleischer, Lexp. Cat., p. 465a, bottom: aLJdmV aLMusnad al-$afrlfr of 
al-Bukhari; cf. ibid., p. 465b, r2. Also Ibn Khaldiin, Muqaddima ., p. 369, 13, 

17, calls the works of al-Bukhari and Muslim musnad 
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terms for these last-named collections and those which are related 
to them in their arrangement. 


VI 

A higher principle for arranging collections of traditions is found 
in those redactions which are called musannaf\ in contrast to the 
musnads . This term refers to collections in which the informants to 
which the isnads lead are not decisive for the order of the sayings 
and accounts; it is rather the relationship of the contents and the 
reference of the sayings to the same subject which are of importance 
for the order. The material which is the subject of the traditions— 
not only legal material, referring to ritual life, but also biographical, 
historical ascetical and ethical 1 material—forms the scheme by which 
such collections are divided. Into every chapter are put such sayings 
and accounts as are transmitted in regard to a given question or 
event or those from which information on the subject of the chapter 
is to be derived (even if only from an incidental feature). Within a 
chapter the traditions are put together with full isnads according to 
all tariqs known to the collector. 2 While the musnad is arranged 
[ 232 ] according to informants (' alal-rijal ), the musannaf is divided ac¬ 
cording to chapters 3 (' ald-l-abwdb ). We often find the name musnad 
or shuyukh contrasted (from this formal point of view) with the term 
abwdb . The antithetic combination al-musnad wa’l-abwab or al- 
shuyukh wa’Labwdb is frequent for the two types of hadith collection 
in works on biography and literary history. 4 

Musnad and musannaf therefore are the two chief forms of 
collecting traditions, which for a long time appear simultaneously in 
literature. We have already seen that even long after the method of 
the musannaf predominated musnads continued to be compiled. 
Those who are more interested in a theoretical statement of the 
traditions that they have compiled tend to write a musnad , which is, 
so to speak, an individual achievement, a repertory for private use. 
Those who wish to facilitate the practical use of the accumulated 
traditions, by providing the relevant material for any given question 
together in critically sifted form, produce musannafs. These intend 

1 Inasmuch as a collection extends to this kind of material it is called JdtnV ; 
introduction to al-Dariml, p. 4. 

2 See above, p. 202. 

3 Tab. fluff., IX, no. 65, in the list of works by Muslim: aUmusnad aUkablr 
'ala’-l-rijal; . . . al-jami' ala'-Udbwdb ; cf, al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 337, 7 where 
Shu'ba’s knowledge of traditions is compared to that of Sufyan: he was 
a'lam bi*l-yijal Fulan 'an Fuldn, the latter $ahib abwdb, i.e, one stressed the 
forms of isnad, the other the system in which the £adlth was to be used. 

* Examples: ?a&. fluff., X. no. 75, XI; no. 12, XII, nos. ig, 23, 32, 47, etc.; 
cf. Kh., V, p. 540. 
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from the start to create works which can be handed over to the 
school and practical life. 

We have no clear idea about the beginnings of the musannaf 
literature. The dates quoted by Muslim authors are suspect—as we 
have already pointed out (pp, 195 ff.). More positive data are 
available for the third century, 1 from which it can be concluded that 
it was at that time that people sannafa al-mnsnad, arranged the 
musnad according to its material, 2 and people appeared of whom it 
was said that they were mimman jama'a wa-sannafa , of those who 
collected and arranged according to subject. 3 This was also the time 
when the theoretical conflict between asfydb al~ra'y and asfrab al- 
hadtth reached its peak. The study of the hadith was highly valued 
as a pious occupation, but the men who had to administer justice 
in practical life lacked the means to recall in every case the teachings [ 233 ] 
of the hadith and the texts from which it was derived. That practical 
lawyers did not busy themselves excessively with the hadith can 
be seen from an instructive account by al-Jfihiz (d. 255), a contem¬ 
porary of al-Bukhari, which gives us an understanding of how 
great were the gaps which had then to be closed by the friends of 
tradition. Al-Jahiz says: 'Our experience is that a person studies the 
traditions for nearly fifty years, concerns himself with the exegesis 
of the Koran and lives among religious scholars, without being 
counted amongst the fuqahd' or being able to obtain the office of 
judge. This he can only achieve if he studies the works of Abu 
Hanifa and the like and learns by heart the practical legal formulae; 4 

1 [See, however, the editor's note to p. 197.] 

2 Details, however, such as that Na’xm b. Hammad b, Mu'awiya al-Marwazi 
(d. 228) was the first man jama'a al-mxtsnad [Tab. J&uff., VIII, no, 6) do not 
belong here. 

5 Tab. VII, no. 22, VIII, nos. 3, 5, 28, 99; IX, nos. 2, 4: cf, VIII, 

nos. 29,124, 

A Shuriit t cf., Dozy, SnppUm I, p. 746a, usually together with watha'iq 
or §ukuk. The knowledge of shurut and §ind'at al-tawthlq {cf. Dozy, ibid., II, 

P* 779b; al-Zarkashl, Ta'rikh al-Dawlatayn, p. 42, 10: kdna faqlhan mufiiyan 
1 drifan hi'Utawthlq\ ibid., p. 89, 10: aUfaqlh al-muwaihtkiq) is one of the indis¬ 
pensable requisites of a practical judge, and is often dealt with in the relevant 
literature. The oldest representatives of the discipline of shuyui and watha'iq 
are listed in the Fihrist, pp. 206, 16; 207, 9; 20S passim; 212, 19, 22; 213, 20. 
AlTahawi made the most detailed compendia of this discipline, of which one 
(cf. Ibn Qutlubugha, ed. Fliigel, p. 6, 10} is in Ms. in the Cairo Library {Cairo 
Cat. Ill, p. 102). [Cf. GAL S I, pp. 294-5. A compendium of such shuyitt is the 
book Bidd x at al-Qddi , Ms. of the Leipzig Rathsbibliothek, no. 213, and another 
Ms., Cairo Cat. Ill, p. 8, 9: aLAmihal al-Shur&tiyya fi Ta\ilr aLwathd'iq al-shay- 
K iyya\ cf., ibid., p. 266, top: Mafyasin al-Shuriit., cf. the work Majmii' aULa'iq 
li*Ritdb al-watha iq by Muhammad ibn 'Ardun; Krafft, Die Handschriften der 
oriental. Ahademie in Wien,-p. r 74, where the documents are given which belong to 
this chapter. The 58th book of the Fatdwa 'Alamglri, the most valued of thefatwd 
works of the I^anafite madhhab {1067), has the title: K. aLShurdp A collection 
of shurdt is found in al-Sarakhsi, al-Mabsdt, Cairo, 1331, XXX, pp. 167-208.] 
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ail this can be done in one or two years. In only a very short time 
such a person will be appointed as judge over a town or even a whole 
province/ 1 

Under such circumstances the Ashab al-Hadith felt the need to 
point to the importance of the hadlth for religious and legal practice 
and to bring practical proof that every chapter of the fiqh could be 
filled with clear hadlth material, so that no one can ever go wrong in 
seeking the solution of religious questions of rite and law in these 
sources. By this means the opposing school were to be shown that 
the hadlth w r as always a sufficient source for practical legal teaching. 

[ 234 ] This purpose gave the impetus to the complication of the musanna - 
fat, and only regard for such an aim by an academic faction affords 
sufficient reason for the origin of works in the context of the condi¬ 
tions of the schools and the general trends of the time. It is no 
coincidence that the musannafat originate in 'Iraq and the eastern¬ 
most parts of the Islamic world, in those areas where theoretical 
conflict was most violent. 


VII 

The very first musannaf that gained prevalence in Islam shows 
clearly the marks of this purpose: it is the Sakzfr 2 of Abu 'Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. Isma'll al-Bukhari 3 (d. 256). The structure of this 
book is that of a pure work of traditions (without addition of ra 7 y 
as in Malik, above, p. 201) written, however, for the purpose of 
enabling people to find their way with its aid in all chapters of the 
fiqh and in all its problems. It was to be a means of giving concrete 
shape to the teachings which then were represented in the school 
of the Ashab al-Hadfth, of whom B. mentions his older contemporary 
Ahmad b. Hanbal from personal knowledge. 4 This end was to be 
achieved through the rubric 5 * [tarjunta), heading each paragraph and 
showing what could be deduced from this or that lab for practical 
purposes, or, even further, which were the deductions to which al- 
Bukhari intended the reader to pay chief attention (even if the 

1 K. al-lfayawan (Vienna Ms.), fol. 16a [I, 87]. 

2 Or mu§awnaf al-Bukhari, Ibn Bashkuwal, p. 227, no. 526, 

3 We omit all biographical data as well as those concerned with the origin 

of the better known works, since these are often repeated in the relevant 
literature. As a characteristic curiosity from popularizing literature we only wish 
to quote this line: ‘Boukhari 6 ts.it gendre de Bayezid I, sur-nomm6 Ilderun; 
il mourut en 1430/ thus in Ubicini, Letlres sur la Turquie (Paris, Dumaine, 
1853) I, p, 145. The author of the is here confused with the shaykh of 

Bukhara (Hammer-Purgstall Geschichte des onnanischen Reiches, I (1827), p. 
194) Amir Sultan. 

4 B. Nika 1 } no. 24; cf. Maghdzt , no. 91, where Al^mad b. Hanbal is not 

quoted from first hand knowledge. 

* A summary of them by Krehl, ZD MG , IV, pp. iff. 
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paragraph actually contained hardly any clue to the practical use 
intended); for which of the mutually opposing theses of the madhahib 
al-Bukhari wished to use the hadith in question as an argument. 

It was therefore justly said: fiqh 1 al-Bukhari ft tarajimihi , i.e. the 
fiqh of B. is in his paragraph headings. 2 This tendency of the book [ 235 ] 
also explains the fact that B. occasionally gives paragraph headings 
without being able to provide an appropriate hadith. 3 The author 
prepared a complete scheme for the whole fiqh which he filled out 
with relevant hadith data. If then he had no locus probans for one 
or other paragraph, he temporarily left the rubric without a hadith, 
hoping to fill the gap later. For s'ome of the headings, B. however 
did not succeed in doing so. 

We have in another study 4 emphasized this characteristic parti¬ 
cularity of al-Bukhari's codex and shown how subjectively the 
Sahih intervenes 5 in the questions at issue in the fiqh schools {mad- 
hdhib al-fiqh), which at the author's time were more or less definitely 
established. Here too we would like to cite a specimen for this and 
can hardly find in al-Bukhari's book a more typical example to 
illustrate the point than the following. 

Talaq no. 24. 

Bab al-LVan and about the word of God, Sura 24:4-9. If a 
dumb man accuses his wife of unfaithfulness either in writing or 
by sign (1 Ohara , by hand) or through a recognizable movement 
(vma, of the head or lashes), 6 he is considered equal to one who 
has speech, because the Prophet has admitted sign language in 
matters of religious law* This is the doctrine of some Hijazi 
teachers and also of other scholars. And God says (19:30): 'She 
(the mother of Jesus) pointed to him and they said: How shall we 
address him who is in the cradle, a small child?' And al-Dahhak 
said: (It says, 3:36: Your sign is that for three days you will 
speak to men no other) than by sign, ilia ramzan , (i.e.) only by 
movements of the hands. Other people say: It is impossible (when 
the person concerned cannot speak) for punishment ( hadd ) or 
mutual curse {IVan) to take place. Then (this school) thinks that 

1 Not kkiffat , as in Flugel's JJ. Kh. # II, p. 516, I, with the translation de 
levitate Bucharii in titulis. 

2 ALQastallani, introduction, p. 28. 

8 Cf. B. Tafslr, no. 262; H. Kh., p. 515, iff. 

4 Z&hiriteyi, pp. 1032. 

5 Dugat probably confused the tarajim with a supposed commentary %vhen 
saying of the Sa%ib\ 'Le commentaire qu'il y a joint est difficile a comprendre,’ 
Histoire des philosophes ei des theologiens musulmans , p. 300, top. 

6 This is the traditional explanation in this special case, awma'a has, 
however, a wider meaning in the language, e.g. AJykam, no. 36: awma'a 
bi-yadihi' t Agh XV, p. 115, 4: awma'a ilayhi bi-na'lihi . 
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divorce (taldq) can take place by writing, sign and movement; 
there is no difference between divorce and accusation. If then 
someone says: Accusation is only possible with words, it is said 
[ 236 ] to him: In the same way divorce can only be possible by (explicit) 
speech (whereas in the last case the opposite is agreed upon), 
otherwise divorce and accusation and emancipation {al-'atq) 
would be impossible. Likewise a deaf man can undertake the oath 
by curse. Al-Sha'bl and Qatada say: If he (the dumb one) says; 
You are dismissed from me, by indicating this with his fingers, 
then she (his wife) is separated from him by his sign. And Ibrahim 
(al~Nakha l I) says: If he writes down the formula for divorce with 
his hand, this is binding for him; and Hammad says: If the deaf 
and the dumb say this with their head (b}' moving it), this is ad¬ 
missible. 

So far the tarjuma . Then follow traditions in which it is reported 
that the Prophet on various occasions used gestures and signs. 1 
By this example I wished to show in how unmistakable a way al- 
Bukhari tried to win over readers to a certain partisan opinion in 
the headings and introductions of the chapters in his collection: in 
this particular case he advocated the vie>v of the HijazI teachers, 
who claimed in opposition to the ‘Iraqi party that for the validity 
of certain legal acts it is not always necessary that the fixed formula 
should actually be uttered. 


VIII 

In al-Bukharf s times, and largely through his influence, the rules 
for preserving traditions began to assume strict forms. So conscien¬ 
tious a collector as al-Bukhari never deviated an inch from the 
strictest discipline. Literal accuracy—with which people were not 
overmuch concerned before (above, p. 1S6)—became the watchword 
in reproducing what had been heard; the receiver was permitted to 
pass on what he had heard, whether it was isnad or main , only in the 
same form as he had obtained it. If there were any doubts about the 
smallest details, these doubts had to be faithfully registered and the 
decision in favour of one or the other form of the tradition had to be 
noted down apart from the text. Subjective judgement in such 
questions of textual criticism must never influence the text, even if 
there was an obvious mistake. The collector had to write down 
everything according to the words of an equally conscientious 
informant. 'The Qurayshites conspired against the B... Hashim—or 
against the B. 'Abd al-Muttalib.’ Only after the text and all parallel 

1 Cf. also my article, 'Ober Geberden- und Zeichensprache bei den Arabern' 
in ZVS, XVI, pp, 376ft. 
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versions are finished is the collector entitled to add: Abu 'Abd 
Allah (al-Bukhari himself) says: BanVl-Muttalib ashbah, i.e. 'this [ 237 ] 
version seems to me the more likely one/ 1 

The same slavish exactness is also applied to the isndd * If for, 
example, in the isndd there occurs a common name bom by many 
people, so that the special signification of this name is not certain 
in a given case, a closer identification must not simply be incor¬ 
porated into the text of the isndd, but the addition of the specifica¬ 
tion must be made manifest by external signs. E.g., Abu Mu'awiya 
says: Dawud, i.e. Ibn Abi Hind , reports from 'Amir, who said: 

I have heard from 'Abd Allah, i.e. Ibn 'Amr , etc/ 2 The words in 
italics are additions by the collector for the purpose of identifying 
Dawud and 'Abd Allah. His explanatory gloss had, according to the 
rules of the transmission of traditions, to be made manifest in an 
unequivocal manner; and if he had not introduced the addition 
with the word wa-huwa or, as is done in some cases, ya'rii ('meaning 
by this 7 ), this would have been an infringement of the fidelity of the 
tradition. 

Thus all subjectively learned elements are scrupulously kept apart 
from the transmitted text, and the collector who took such liberties 
in tendentious use of the text, and allowed himself so much arbi¬ 
trariness and partisanship in the interpretation, took great care not 
to alter his text by even the most minute, insignificant and often 
obviously necessary corrections. It also occurs that al-Bukhari 
leaves a lacuna in his text if he obtained the text from his authority 
with that lacuna. Such a lacuna is called, in the terminology of the 
school, a baydd, the white, i.e. the blank space. Once it happened 
that the exegete of the text of al-Bukhari read this expression as 
part of the text. One of the Prophet's sayings runs: inna ala Abi . . . 
laysU bi-awliya'i, 'verily the family of Abu ... are not my favour¬ 
ites/ 3 Probably this is one of the tendentious traditions we have 
dealt with in Chapter 3, and in some texts the lacuna is in fact com¬ 
pleted by Abi'l-'A? b. Umayya and in others by Abi T^Hb. Peaceably 
inclined copyists might, in their indifferentism in regard to dynastic 
issues, have wished to leave out the names altogether; al-Bukhari* s 
teacher said when reaching the missing word: In the text of Muham¬ 
mad b. Ja'far, i.e. his own source, [is written baydd , i.e. a lacuna. [ 238 ] 
Al-Bukhari incorporates these words of his teacher into his text. 

But some exegete understood this as if the word bayad was to come 
after Abi, thus making the Prophet damn the family of an Abu 
Bayad. 4 

1 B. Hajj, no. 45. 

1 B. Imdn, no. 3, cf. al-Nawawf, introduction, p. 24. 

* B. Adab> no. 13. 

* al-Qastallanl, IX, p. 14. 
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But though al-Bukhari shows conscientious fidelity in reproducing 
his text, on the other hand he does more than reproduce and group 
his material. Motivated by the desire to provide, not only a useful 
repertory of all that in his view was worth knowing and was at the 
same time sufficiently authenticated, but also a handbook useful 
for the practical purposes of the members of his persuasion (the 
Ashab ai-Hadith), he also sows the seed of a commentary on his 
traditions. Too much should not be made of this; but it is one of al- 
Bukhari's peculiarities, which distinguishes him from his younger 
contemporary Muslim, that he does not refrain from explaining 
some difficulties in the texts by glosses, which are of course kept 
strictly apart from the body of the traditions. We have already seen 
one such example, where a short explanatory gloss is inserted to the 
text by means of a separating word. Where longer pieces are con¬ 
cerned they are introduced at the end of the text with the words: 
qala Abu *Abet Allah . These are usually etymological, syntactical or 
lexicographical 1 , also Massoretical, 2 remarks regarding single words 
or phrases of the text. It is characteristic that after having quoted a 
tradition he once adds: 'But this is no proof for the Qadarites.’ 3 
He always thinks first of the theoretical applications for which his 
material should, or should not, be used. 

IX 

The text of the Sahih al-Bukhari was not handed on like the Mu- 
watta* in many recensions differing in their contents; nevertheless, 
one could also make for the Sahih a large genealogical table for the 
[ 239 ] various archetypes—called mothers (ummuhdi) by Muslim scholars— 
and recensions derived from these. 4 Directly from al-Bukharfs 
lectures, several scholars, from amongst the many thousands hearers 
who flocked together to hear from him the Sahih , have handed down 
this work, and through the mediation of these transmitters and 
their pupils about a dozen different Bukhari texts came into being. 

1 E.g. B. Manaqib, no. 2; Jihad, no 197; Jizya nos. 36, 37; Wa§ay 3 , no. 69; 
ZakcU, no. 53' Ma?alim , no. 32 {«<is&=the vowel a, also outside the i'rab , in 
the word aUanasiyyaiu ), especially abundantly in K. aLTafslr, nos. 125 
(wa*l 4 ani wa’l-nun ukhtan), 218, 330 (where the triptote is called mujzan, cf. 
Fihrist, p. 74, 24). 

2 B. Tafsir, no. 263. 

3 Ibid., no. 265. 

4 H. Kh., II, pp. 515, 3, 520. [For the transmission of al-Bukhari's text cf. 

GAL S I, p. 261; J. Fuck, 'Beitr&ge zur t)berlieferungsgeschichte von Buharl's 
Traditionssammlung/ ZDMG , XCII (1938), pp. 6ofh; Le d'al-Buharl, 

reproduction en photoiypie des manuscripts . . . de la ... ‘recension* d*Ibn 
Sa'ada, I, Paris 1928, introduction by E. L£vi-Pro venial (= JA t 1923, pp. 209 
ff.); M. F. Sezgin, Buhari*nin kaynaklan (quoted above, p. 168 note 6), pp. 
1675.] 
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These show more or less substantial variations in the titles as well as 
the contents of paragraphs. The text now commonly used is due to 
Muhammad al-Yunml (d_. 658), 1 who took as his base a copy pre¬ 
served in the madrasa of Aqbogha in Cairo which was itself based on 
good early texts; the readings of this he compared with the readings 
of the oldest archetypes and noted their variants. 2 It was a good old 
custom not to dispense with the help of philologists 3 in establishing 
difficult hadlth texts. 4 5 

At that time nobody amongst the living philologists was more 
suited as an adviser for a critical recension of the text of al-Bukhari 
than the author of Alfiyya , Ibn Malik (d. 672), who in a work of his 
own 6 has proved that he had studied al-Bukhari from a philological 
point of view. He must have been interested in a correct hadith 
text especially because he admitted linguistic forms in the hadiths 
as proof {shawdhid) for linguistic questions. 6 This scholar was in fact 
called in as philological adviser. 7 We owe to these efforts the excellent 
apparatus of variants which is preserved in the commentaries on 
al-Bukhari and which cannot be too highly valued. By means of these 
commentaries (al-'Ayni, Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani, etc.), and especially [ 240 ] 
the latest of them, by the Cairene scholar Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Qastallanl (d. 923), we possess the whole apparatus for the trans¬ 
mitters of the text of al-Bukhari, and can turn it to account in using 
the text. It is impossible to come to a decisive conclusion on any 
passage in this work of tradition without previously considering 
this apparatus of variant readings. A critical establishment of the 
Bukhari text must be founded in the first instance upon the weighing 
and sifting of the old apparatus of variant readings as it appears 
in the recensions which derive from different sources of the text. 

The reverence of Muslim scholars who transmitted the material in an 
uninterrupted chain, up to the most recent phase of exegetical work, 
has made the material for this easily accessible. 

1 Cf. Rosen, Notices sommaires, I, p. 26, top. [Al-YOnlni died in 701/1302, 
see the studies quoted in the preceding note,] 

1 Al-Qastallani, I, pp. 46ft, provides the best information about these 
archetypes and the origin of the codex of aLYCminL 

8 There are examples in al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, fol. 70b [ed. Hyderabad, pp. 

7] participation of the Ashab al- l Arabiyya in establishing the 

i'rab in hadiths and of their opinion being asked in cases of lexical difficulties. 

4 [Yet one should not, merely for the sake of puristic points of view, correct 
odd peculiarities of the transmitted text, see Thorbecke, Ibn Durejd’s Kitab al- 
Maldhin , p. 6, note r, where a saying of aLNasS/i is quoted.] 

5 Shawdhid al-Tawdlh wa’l-Ta§kf$ li-Mushkildt al-Jdmi * of which 

a Ms, is described by Derenbourg, no, 141, I, p, 86. [Cf, GALS I, p. 262]. It is 
possible that this work was due to that participation in the revision of the text. 

* Khizanat al'Adab, I, p. 6, 22. 

7 Cf. al-Qasjallani, VII, pp. 67, 326, on the influence of Ibn Malik in some 
passages of the text. 
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It is not impossible that some of the variants arose from dogmatic 
reasons. Motivated by spiritualistic scruples, early transmitters 
have for example expunged or weakened without much ado the 
objectionably anthropomorphistic phrases in traditions trans¬ 
mitted in al-Bukharl, 1 Pious Muslims have an easy conscience 
regarding such corrections. Thus some Mu'tazilites read in Sura 
ii3:rr, against the textus receptus, min sharrin (instead of sharri) 
ma khalaqa, so that md khalaqa became a negative sentence and 
'the evil that He (God) created' became ‘before evil that He did not 
create'. 2 Abu Bakr ibn Muqsim was subjected to an inquisition in 
322 in Baghdad for spreading such uncanonical variant readings, 
and his writings were burnt. 3 A year later a reader of the Koran, 
Ibn Shannabud, was incarcerated for taking similar liberties. 4 * 
Hadlth texts were of course less jealously guarded from corrections 
due to dogmatic tendencies. 

Sometimes important theological definitions depend on the 
minutiae of the form of the text in a passage, as for example in the 
argument about what is meant by a ‘Companion' {sahib) of the Pro¬ 
phet. In the heading of the chapter ‘On the excellencies of the 
companions' it reads in al-Bukhari: He among the Muslimin who 
was in the company of the Prophet or has seen him, is to be counted 
among the Companions {man sahiba ’ l-nabiyya aw ra’ahu min aU 
muslimin fa-huwa min ashdbihi). This ‘or J {aw) is the accepted 
[ 241 ] reading. 6 According to it a blind man can also be counted among 
the Companions, on whose authority so much depends on the hadlth 
and its religious application; and in fact we find blind men also 
amongst the Ashab (e.g. Ibn Umm Maktum). On the other hand 
there are theologians who do not consider these two conditions as 
being alternatives but see them both—having been in the company 
of the Prophet and having seen him—as necessary qualification for a 
Companion. They base their opinion upon the reading wa-ra!dhu= 
and has seen him. 6 

Yet another series of variants belongs to the group of so-called 
tashifat , i.e. corruptions due to errors, a defect of these old texts 
which gave scoffers opportunity for sarcastic remarks as early as the 
third century 7 and which from the fourth century onwards spurred 

1 Examples for this in my gdhirifen, p. 168. 

2 Al-Qastallani, IX, p. 397. 

8 Ibn al-Athir, VIII, p. 102. 

* Aba'I-MahasIn, II, p. 289, cf. Qadi 'Iyad, al~Shifa\ II, p. 290. [Goldziher, 

Richtunge-n , pp. 46f.; Ndldeke, Gesck. desQorans , 2nd ed., Ill, pp. iioff.] 

6 The hadlth is transmitted in this form also in the name of al-Bukhan (rec. of 
al-Firabri) in al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, fob 16a, bottom [ed. Hyderabad, p. 51]. 

6 Al-Qastallani, VI, pp. 88f. 

7 Already Ibn Qutayba had to defend the tradition from such satires in his 
Muhhtalif aUJdaditk, see Cat. Lugd. Baiav IV, p. 55 ult. ff. 
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on orthodox critics to increased care for the integrity of the sacred 
texts. 1 Such tasklfat proved to be the more tenacious of life since it 
was the transmitters' duty to hand on the text literally just as he 
had received it, a duty which was extended by some even to evident 
mistakes; what was received with mistakes had to be handed down 
unchanged, though one had the right (according to others, the duty) 
to point out the correct readings according to one’s best knowledge 2 
in the form of oral or written corrections (in the latter case as a 
separate gloss). This strict view also applied to unmis takable lin¬ 
guistic mistakes. In earlier days there were many defenders of the 
opinion that grammatical errors and evident vulgarisms, etc., were 
not to be tacitly corrected; the representatives of this view said: 
hdkadhd huddithna. This rule did not however find general accept¬ 
ance, especially as mistakes in syntax (confusion of the nominative 
with the objective case) often changed the sense of a saying. 3 The 
need of the expounder often caused involuntary deviation from the [ 242 ] 
mechanical strictness of the mere transmitter. It happens quite often 
that a change was made in the text of a sentence of tradition because 
the reference of the word in question was not understood and the 
correction was intended to make understanding easier. We may 
again refer to the Muwatta ' for our example of this phenomenon in 
the history of the text. 'Uthman b. 'Aftan once sat upon the seat 
(in front of his house) when the mu'adhdhin came and invited him to 
the afternoon salat, 'Uthman asked for water and performed the 
ablution. Thereafter he said: ‘Verily, by God, I will tell you a hadith, 
if there were not a verse in the Book of God (lawla ayatfl kildbi’lldhi ), 

I would not tell it to you.’ Then he said: ‘I heard God’s Prophet say: 

He who performs the ablution, performs it properly and then 
attends the (due) salat, his sins will be forgiven (which he might 
commit) between this and the next following saldtl” ’ Malik adds as 
explanation that by the verse ( ayat ) to which the caliph refers, the 
passage in the Koran, Sura 11:116, is meant, where as reward for 
prayer remission of sin is promised, 4 Much more likely, however, is 
the view held by other traditionists, and borne out by parallel 

1 Here belongs first of all the work of Aba Ahmad aI-‘Askari (d. 382), which 
was described by Kremer in Sammlung orient. Hschr., p. 43, no. 93 (cf. idem 
Gedichte des Ldbyd, p. 28 [GAL I, p. 132, S I, p. 193. Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl 
(d. 463) also wrote a treatise on the tasklfat of transmitters, Cairo Cat. I, 
p. 122 bottom [GAL I, p. 401, no. 6, 5 I, p. 564, no. 6]. The work of Al-Dara- 
qutni (d. 360) on this subject is not available. Some remarkable examples of 
are mentioned in the Taqrlb, fol. 67a [naw 35, transl. JA, XVIII, 1001 
PP- ” 5 - 7 ]. 

* Taqrlb, fol. 38b bottom [naw 26, transl. JA, XVIII (1901), pp. 70-1]. 

5 Al-Khatlb a!-Baghdadi, fols. 5ib-56a [ed. Hyderabad, pp. 177-98] dis¬ 
cusses these questions at length; cf. ibid. fols. 68a-7oa [pp. 243-^2!. 

4 Al.Muwaj(a’; I, p. 61. 

H 
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passages, that the reference is to Sura 2:154, where a curse_is called 
upon those who keep secret any of God’s teachings.'Uthman would 
be one who keeps God’s teaching secret if he had not communicated 
the message received from the Prophet. 1 These references to verses 
of the Koran were probably forgotten by subsequent transmitters 
of this story and therefore they helped themselves in trying to 
understand them by changing the word dyat into annahu. Both these 
words in Arabic have the same graphic skeleton and only differ by 
diacritical points. Even the oldest versions of the Muwatta’ read: 
lawld annahu fl kitdbi’lldhi, i.e. ‘if it were not written in the book of 
God,’ and this reading was adopted in the vulgate of the Muwatta’. 
The change added little to the sense of the text but the explicit 
mention of the dyat vanished and the hearer could no longer ask 
how 'Uthman could call the subsequent saying {to which the words 
seemed to relate) a verse in the Book of God. 

Such corrections were easily made as soon as serious difficulties 
[ 243 ] appeared, and the substitution for a rare expression of a more 
common one made a deeper study of the text not necessary. As a 
matter of fact the text of the Koran was treated with the greatest 
freedom even for the sake of small difficulties. 2 How much easier 
was it to do so with the text of traditions, which was less sacrosanct! 

On some other occasion Malik b. Anas related the following event 
from the Medinian circle of the Prophet. A Bedouin who had paid 
homage to him could not stand the city climate and was continually 
suffering from fever. He therefore asked the Prophet to release him 
from the oath of allegiance so that he might return to the free desert. 
He repeated the request three times but the Prophet always refused 
to grant it. Thereupon the Bedouin left the city without permission. 
When the Prophet heard about it he said: ‘Verily al-Madina is like 
the bellows, it removes the dirt and there shines what is excellent’, 
innama’l-Madlnatu ka’l~kiri tanfi khabathahd {var, khubtahd) wa- 
yansa'u tibuhd. That means: Our town repels the useless stuff which 
disfigures it and what is good can shine even more brightly after the 
dirt has been removed. 3 We shall pass over the minor variations 
which are attached to the expression of this simple idea. The above 
text is the best authenticated, as is shown by the fact that Muslim, 
who had received it from Yahya b. Yahya, the pupil of Malik and 
editor of the Muwatta’ vulgate, included it in his work in this form.* 


1 Muslim, I, p- 3 ° 7 > . J , - 

2 In Sura 24:27 tasta’nisu was corrected to the easier tasiadhtnH; 73*0 
wa-aqamu into wa-aswabu , Fakhr al-DIn al-Razi, Mafatll ft al-Ghayb , VIII, pp. 
162, 337, In the last passage there is also quoted the opinion of Ibn Jinni, 
according to which such changes must be comments rather than corrections. 

» AUMuwatfa*, IV, p. 60, cf. above p. 46, note 5 - 


4 Muslim, III, p. 297. 
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The literalists of later epochs did not find this text quite under¬ 
standable. Tib is usually used of scents, but how can a scent be said 
to shine? The word nasa'a, here meaning ‘shine', is commonly used 
of colour, not olfactory, impressions. Recourse was therefore had to 
correcting iibuhd into fayyibuha, 1 which is used more generally for 
all that is good, sound and pleasant. This correction does not affect 
the graphic substance of the written word. More radical was the 
traditionist al-Qazzaz, who corrected yansa’u into yatadawwa'u , a [ 244 ] 
word used for the exhalation of scent, whereby the meaning would 
be ‘its scent emanates’. He had merely to add one letter (ze>) to the 
skeleton of letters and to change the diacritical points of two 
letters. However, the simile of the bellows thus became rather lame. 

There are many such phenomena which occurred during the trans¬ 
mission of the text of al-Bukhari. In general the chapter headings are 
the least secure part of the work from a textual point of view. As far 
as they are concerned, the various recensions show the greatest 
divergences. Occasionally, while otherwise they have the same text, 
they show variants in single letters of a word owing to the nature of 
Arabic script. In the heading of Fitan, no. 14, is the received reading 
bab al-ta'arrub , i.e. living in the desert like Bedouin Arabs. The 
codex of Abu Dharr, a notable version of the Bukhari text, has al~ 
tagharmb, life abroad, far from home; another text, the variant in 
which is considered as tashlfby Arab scholars—evidence of how sober¬ 
ly their critical sense dealt with such variants—has al-ta'azzub , 
a word not quite suitable in this sense but which might be considered 
a synonym. Another such example is in Jana'iz , no. 80. Tbn §ayyad 
(the presumed anti-Christ) asked the Prophet: "Will you testify 
that I am God’s envoy?” Then the Prophet ceased to ask him about 
(prophecy) / This last sentence is expressed in the text by fa-rafadahu 
(he left him); for this expression, which in fact is not quite clear 
(because in the further course of the story the dialogue continues 
between the Prophet and Ibn Sayyad) there are a number of variants 
in the different versions of the Bukhari text: fa-rafasahu for fa- 
rafasahu= he kicked with the foot, fa-rassahu= he squeezed him, 
fa-waqasahu—he broke his neck, for which others substituted the 
entirely useless fa-raqasahu. Even more variants are to be found in 
Manaqib no. 25, ‘and the vessel ran over with fullness', taniddu min 
al-mil'i. For this the following variants are known, which I give in 
the sequence of their graphic distance from the vulgate: tabiddu, 
tabissu, tansabbu , tanaddaru , tandarru, tandariju (this is the reading 
of Muslim in the parallel passage), taqturu. Instructive is the passage 
Jana'iz, no. 78. Here Jabir tells how his father fell in the battle of 

1 This is the transmitted form in B. Fadd'il al-Madina , no. 10 . He has the 
tradition from Sufyan who got it from the same source as Malik (Muhammad b. 
al-Munkadir). 
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Uhud as the first martyr of Islam and shared a grave with another: 
‘But my soul did not wish that he should be with someone else in a 
grave. So I exhumed the body after six months and, behold, he was 
just as on the day when I lowered him into the grave,' hunayyata 
[ 245 ] ghayri udhunihi. This is the vulgate reading of which exegetical 
considerations made an inversion necessary, as if it read ghayra 
hunayyati udhunihi , ‘with the exception of a small piece of his ears/ 
This variant is found in most of the authorities for the Bukhari 
text. But difficulties of exegesis gave rise to the following variants: 
ghayra hunayyatin ft udhunihi , that is the logical sequence of words 
demanded by the exegesis introduced into the text with the addition 
of a preposition: 'on his ears'; al-Sfaqs! and the source of the text of 
Krehl offer hay’atiihu instead of hunayyatan— his condition (was 
quite intact) with the exception, etc. 

These examples, chosen from a large number, show that the need 
for a tolerable sense, which the text hardly offered, unconsciously 
gave rise to alterations which appeared shortly after the canonical 
text was fixed in the earliest recensions. Partly these take the place 
of true corruptions in the texts, but in their multiplicity they show 
that they were attempts to offer something better or more plausible, 
and we feel we can share the opinion of Muslim critic that ignorant 
copyists bear the greatest responsibility for the fact that often one 
has to interpret the text in a tortuous manner. 1 Apart from these 
variants we must also mention interpolations, from which al- 
Bukhari's text did not escape. With regard to an account from the 
JahQiyya which Abu Mas'ud al-Dimishql (d. 400) cites from al- 
Bukhari, al-Humaydl (d. 488) remarks in his work al-Jam' bayn 
al-Sahtfyayn (Harmonistic of the Saktks ): We have looked up this 
passage and found it in fact in some copies of the work ‘concerning 
the days of the Jahniyya’, but not in all of them. It possibly belongs 
to those passages which have been interpolated into the Bukhari 
text ( al-muqhamat)), 2 


x 

According to a similar design and for the same purpose as al- 
Bukhari, a younger contemporary of his, Muslim b. al-Hajjaj 3 from 
Nisabur (d. 261), made a collection of traditions. This one is also 
famous in the Islamic world under the name of al-Sahlh. When com¬ 
paring it to al-Bukhari, with which it has most of the contents in 
common from different oral sources, a formal difference is most 
[ 246 ] obvious; this also affords an insight into the character of this col¬ 
lection. Muslim's work is also a musannaf and like al-Bukhari's 

1 Al-Qastallanl, IX, p. 509. 

2 Al-Damm (s.v. al-qird ), II, p, 290, 

* [For Muslim cf. El s.v., and GAL I, 166, 5 X, 265.] 
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parallel work is arranged according to the chapters of th efiqh, but the 
various paragraphs (abwab) in the original edition of Muslim himself 
have no headings. 1 Thus Muslim also, like his contemporary, in¬ 
tended to serve the fiqh through his work but he left it to the reader 
to draw from the collected hadith material the conclusions which 
seemed to him to correspond most closely to the truth. Another 
formal difference, which was particularly evident to Muslim scholars, 2 
also finds its reason in that difference between points of view of the 
two collectors. Both made it their business to give the same hadith 
according to various tuniq (i.e. according to different informants with 
different isnads), since a hadith is the more authenticated the more 
parallel versions it has. 8 Whereas, however, al-Bukharl often quotes 
the different parallel versions of the same tradition under different 
chapters {because the same text serves him for various chapters of 
the fiqh and because he had no other material for some of the 
paragraphs but the traditions which he had already used previously). 
Muslim always quotes related versions together without repeating 
material that has already been dealt with. His purpose was not 
a priori to equip the whole scheme of fiqh with hadith material. 

We may therefore deduce that Muslim was not primarily concerned 
with the practical application of his collection in a particular direc¬ 
tion but intended, as he says in his preface, to purify the existing 
hadith material of all dross: the unreliable and untrustworthy 
elements which had attached themselves to this material in the 
course of time. 4 Also the fact that he does not start his work without 
any introduction, like his older contemporary and colleague, but 
prefaces his work with a number of introductory chapters (which are 
highly instructive for these studies), about the view-points of 
collecting traditions in general and on the grade of trustworthiness [ 247 ] 
of transmitting informants and on authentic and non-authentic 
hadiths, corresponds to this intention. 

The two Sahihs represent, for the first time in the literature, a 
more rigorous criticism of the isndd than that customary in the 
preceding period. Previously it was considered sufficient if the isndd 
chain was entirely made up of names of thiqdt, i.e. informants known 
as reliable; only now the inner coherence of the isndd, the unctual 
relationship of the thiqdt which occur in them, begin to be tested, 
and the admission of traditions as legal sources is now made 

1 Z&hiriten, p, 103. 

4 Al-Nawawl, introduction, p. io, top. 

* See above, p. 202, Yahya b. Mu'in, 

4 I, P- 33 : face of the facts reported to you that the people spread 

objectionable accounts by means of weak and unknown isnads and throw 
these among the ordinary public who cannot discern these faults, our heart 
was willing to grant your wish.’(This introduction is in the form of an address 
to an unknown person.) 
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contingent upon isnads correct in this sense. Yahya b. Mu'In gives 
as an ideal for a correct isndd, *Ubayd Allah b. 'Umar; al-Qasim b. 
Muhammad: A'fisha: Muhammed; this isndd he called: ‘Gold inlaid 
with pearls' {al-dhahab al-mushabbak bi'l-durr ). The isndd chain, 
Malik: Nafi 1 : Ibn 'Umar, is given this preference and the above- 
mentioned name by al-Bukhari; 1 it was also called the ‘golden chain' 
(silsilat al-dhahab ), 2 and later forty-seven hadiths were put together 
whose isndd deserved this honorific title. 3 In general, however, there 
was no fixed canon for the relative evaluation of isndd chains in the 
third century; each collector had his own norm. One speaks of the 
shurut (conditions) al-Bukhari and shuriit Muslim, he, the demands 
that each of the two made of a tradition before incorporating it into 
his $ahih . If one of the traditions collected by them did not comply 
with their shurut, it was put aside as an insufficiently authenticated 
source for the law. 

Nobody will expect us to present here all the differences between 
the shurut of the Satyzhs. Anybody desiring a more profound know¬ 
ledge of this subject, can obtain it from the native introductory works. 
We will only point out the chief difference, since it also serves to 
throw some light upon the study of traditions amongst Muslims in 
general. It is generally agreed that a hadith which is to serve as 
argument for a legal doctrine { hujja ) must necessarily have an isndd 
[ 248 ] in which all the informants who are mentioned are indubitably 
reliable thiqdt* and that, as regards its inner cohesion, it must have 
that continuity which is termed ittisal , uninterrupted cohesion. This 
consists of the proof for the contemporaneity of the informers who 
are represented as receiving traditions from each other and that 
there was personal contact between the man handing down and the 
man receiving. Such conditions of the tradition are usually marked 
by the formula sami'tu , haddaihani , or akhbarani . A says; 
ihani or akhbarani B', who says: 'h. or akhb . C', etc., up to the 
Companion who makes the communication from direct contact 
with the Prophet. This is the isndd form of an ‘uninterruptedly 
connected' hadith. Various forms of ‘interrupted' hadiths must be 
distinguished from this. Intermediate is the so-called hadith mu' an' an, 
i.e. a hadith which is attached to an isndd in which the infor¬ 
mants or part of them are not linked by the above-mentioned 
ittisal formulae but merely by the preposition from, e,g. 

1 Tahdhlb, pp. 360, 406, 507, mushdbbak al-dhahdb. 

1 For a bad isndd there -was a scheme too: Muhammad b. Marwan: al- 
Kalbl: Aba $ali^ Ibn 'Abbas; this chain was called silsilat al-hadhib (chain of 
lie), al-Suyatl, Itqdn, II, p. 224. 

8 Ahhvardt, Berl. Cat. II, p. 274 * no. 1623. 

* Ai-Bukhari also demanded that the informants be not credulous but able 
to distinguish 'sound* from 'diseased' hadiths, al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 74. 
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A 'an B. 1 Contemporaneity of the two informants is proved if 
there is no doubt about the veracity and reliability of A.; but does 
the presumption of contemporaneity alone establish the itiisal of 
the Jiadith mu'an'an? Here is the difference of the shart Muslim 
from the shart al-Buhhdrl. Whereas, according to the 'conditions’ 
of the first, the itiisal is presupposed for ahadUh mu'an 1 an , 2 the latter 
demands that, before such mu'an'an can be put on a level with a 
correct uninterrupted isndd, it should be proved that the two in¬ 
formants known as contemporaries had been in immediate personal 
contact. 3 Otherwise it could happen that A communicates Iona fide 
from ('an) B, without having heard the account from him but only 
through an intermediate person, who is not named. 

xr 

The period which, as we have seen, favoured the creation of the 
musannafat also provided Islam with other such collections apart 
from the two §ahih$ . We shall discuss them all together because in I 249 l 
their contrast to the Safyihs they fall into much the same category, 
and because together with them they form the canonical literature 
of tradition in Islam. We mean (i) the Sunan of Abu Dawud from 
Sijistan (d. 275), (2} the Jdmi' of Abu'Isa Muhammad al-Tirmidhi 
(d. 279); (3) the Sunan of Abu 'Abd al-Rahman al-Nasa’i (d. 303); 
and (4) the Sunan of Abu *Abd Allah Muhammad ibn Maja from 
Qazwln (d. 283).* As is evident from the dates of their death, the 
first two were contemporaries of the authors of the two $afrifrs; 

Abu Dawud, pupil of Ahmad b. Hanbal, 6 appears to have written 
his work independently from them; al-Tirmidhi was a pupil of al- 
Bukhari and of Ahmad—he also studied under Abu Dawud—and in 
his work frequently refers to his teachers and their oral communica¬ 
tions. 6 

These works are usually bracketed together as the four Sunan 
though al-Tirmidhi’s work may by right be called a Jdmi' owing to 
its contents. 7 By Sunan such collections are meant as concern 

1 Risch, p. 29. 

2 Al-isndd al-mu'an'an lahu hukm al-mawsiil bi-sami'tu bi-mujanad kawn 
al-mu'an'in wa*l-mu'an x an x anhu kana fVa§r waljiid wa'in lam yutjibat 
ijtima-'uhumd. 

3 Al-Nawawi, introduction, pp. 10, 20. 

* [See El s.vv. and GAL I, 168, 169, 170,171 ,5 I, 266, 267, 269, 270.] 

5 Aba Dawtid, I, pp. 20, 42; II, pp, 30, 41. 

5 He cites with preference their critical judgements on their informants: 
al-Bukharl is also frequently a direct source from which T. takes hadiths, 

I, pp. 38, 73, 120, 125, 129, 134, 135; II, pp. 72, etc. He always calls him 
simply Muhammad b. while other people of this name are marked by a 

nisba , e.g, M. b. I. al-Was it I, I, p. 174. 

7 Cf. H. Kh., II, p. 548, bottom. 
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themselves, to the exclusion of historical, ethical or dogmatical 
sayings, only with the sunna, the law and legal customs, and hadiths 
referring to them, in fact with what is usually called al-haldl wa'l- 
haram (what is allowed or forbidden) 1 or aJikam . These works differ 
in their contents from the two Sahihs only in that they are chiefly 
concerned with legal traditions. 2 There is, however, an even more 
[ 250 ] marked difference which they share among themselves in contrast 
to the two $atiihs> in that their sharul show a greater liberality; 
not only as affects their judgement of the inner coherence of isndds 
but also of individual informants (rijdl) occurring in them. Without 
this liberality it would hardly have been possible to find traditional 
guidance for all points of legal practice, since, as al-Baghawi so 
rightly remarked, the largest part of the ahkdm does not rest on 
entirely 'sound' hadiths, but also uses 'beautiful' hadiths, i.e. at best 
those of second class. 3 

Whereas those two classics of the science of traditions only 
admitted those rijdls of whose veracity and reliability there was full 
agreement, and banned from their list all those whose authority 
might be impugned or doubted in any waj^, Abu Dawud, and his 
pupil al-Nasa’i after him, turned this rule into a negative form. 
They were satisfied with informants as long as they were not un¬ 
animously condemned. Ibn Hajar, in attempting to interpret the 
thoughts of these collectors, says that critics of informants were in 
all periods either extremely rigorous or more tolerant in their judge¬ 
ment. In the first period there are Shu'ba and Sufyan al-Thawrl, the 
first being even stricter than the second; and in the second period 
Yahya al-Qattan was the representative of the strict school and 
Yahya b. Mahdl representative of the tolerant group; in the third 
period Yahya b. Mu'In adhered to rigorous standards, whereas 
Ahmad b. Hanbal was a more tolerant critic. Finally in the fourth 
period Abu Hatim is even stricter than al-Bukhari. Al-Nasa'I then 
says: T do not condemn a tradition until all critics are in agreement 
about its worthlessness. If Yahya al-Qattan rejects it but Ibn Mahdi 

x Cf. Ibn Hisham, II, p. xviii, 4 and note. An example is also found in al- 
Khatlb al-Baghdadi, foL 38b top [ed. Hyderabad, p. 134] where Ibn 'Uyayna 
is cited to the effect that from Baqiyya one must not hear ma kana fi sunna 
but one may hear ma kcina fl thawdb wa-ghayrihi , i.e. legal in contrast to ethical 
and historical hadiths. Sunna, in contrast to zuhd and adab, Tab . Buff., VI, 
no. 37, see also p, 73 above. 

2 Because agadic and dogmatic hadiths are not strictly excluded; to cite 
but AbCi DawHd, In II, pp. 168-208, many hadiths are collected which do not 
quite belong to the system of the sunna, e.g. p. 175 about qadar; p. 180 fi 
khalq al-janna wa'l-ndr; p. 174 has a chapter with the heading al-dalll 'aid 
al-ziyada wa'l-nuqsan on the dogmatic argument whether the terms ‘more’ 
or 'less’ are applicable to faith. 

8 Introduction to Masabffy al-Sunna; ahthav al-ajikdm ihubutuhd bi-tarlq 
hasan . 
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accepts it, I accept it, since it is known how strict that theologian 
was in his judgement/ 1 

But it was the other pupil of Abu Dawud, al-Tirmidhi, who chose 
the most practical point of view of all collectors. He accepts any 
tradition which is known to have served as proof or argument for a 
lawyer in legal practice, in other words, every sentence to which 
at any time reference had been made. If the authors of these collec- [ 251 ] 
tions were more liberal in their acceptance of hadiths than the 
authors of the two Safaris, they had at the same time a further 
task. It must not be thought that they registered the collected 
traditions as perfectly equal and indisputable material for Islamic 
law. At every step—and no page of these collections is without this— 
we find remarks, added by the collector to the hadith cited, that in 
the isndd one or another of the informants was weak, that impro¬ 
babilities or impossibilities occur in it in so far as the transmitters 
mentioned as contemporaries did not live at the same time or 
could not have been in touch with each other, etc. 

A few examples will show the way in which these collectors add 
their criticism to the collected material: 

AbU Dawud , I, p. 20. This is an objectionable (munkar) hadith; 
nobody has transmitted it but Yazid al-Dalam from Qatada 
(from Abu'l-'Aliya) . . , Shu'ba said: Qatada has obtained 
four hadiths from AbuT-'Aliya 2 , . . Abu Dawud says: I have 
shown the hadith of Yazid al-Dalani to Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
but he rebuked me 3 since he considered it as an obvious fake; 
he said: What does Yazid al-Dalani do amongst the companions 
of Qatada; he was not concerned about the hadith—p. 107. A.D. 
says; Tariq b. Shihab saw the Prophet but heard nothing from 
him—p. 138. A.D. This hadith Is not strong (qawi), Muslim b, 
Khalid is weak {da'if) —p. 185. A weak informant, both hadiths 
are false {wahm) —p. 197, after an isndd: cd-Hajjdj 'an al-Zubii: 

This is a weak hadith , al-Hajjaj never saw al-Zuhri and never 
heard from him, Ja'far b. RabPa also never saw al-Zuhri and only 
corresponded with him—p. 221 (al-Awza/i: l A{a; Aws); ‘Ata’ 
never saw Aws who was one of the warriors at Badr and died 
early; the hadith is mursal . 

II. p. 30. A.D. says: This is an objectionable hadith, I have 
heard that Ahmad ibn IJanba 1 rejected it strongly {yunkir 

1 AJ-Bajama'wf s introduction to al-NasaT (Cairo, 1299), p. 3. 

* The four sayings are quoted here but the one in question is not among 
them. 

9 Intaharanl isti'saman lahu, cf. Dozy, s.v. ''asm X. Cf. also from IV; B 
(ed. Krehl, II, p. 313, 1): man za'ama anna Muhammadan ra’a rabbahu faqad 
a'fanta, 

H* 
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hadha’l-hadUk inkaran sha&idari). p. 41. Abu Salih inserted be¬ 
tween himself and Abu Hurayra an informant Ishaq Mawla 
Za’ida. p. 92. This hadlth Ja'far never heard from al-Zuhri; it 
is objectionable. 1 

[ 252 ] Such remarks are even more frequent in the later Sunan than in 
Abu Dawud and the critical remarks of the authors of such collec¬ 
tions may be regarded as the first literary witnesses of what is called 
criticism of traditions. We find in al-Tirmidhl for the first time a 
classification of the traditions which he collected by giving each of 
them the determination sahlh, hasan, or fyisan saliih? according to 
their value. 

Whereas, by the limitations which al-Bukhari and Muslim im¬ 
posed on themselves by their strict shurut, the area of the sahlh 
is much reduced for them, the authors of Sunan works acquire large 
number of traditions which they can utilize in the chapters of legal 
science. This is most clearly seen when one considers that, while 
Muslim stressed that he did not even incorporate all the sound hadiths 
but his scruples omitted some material of this kind whose authentic¬ 
ity was not confirmed by the ijma , 3 the Sunan works quote many 
traditions the weak authority of which they themselves had to 
attest. Thus whereas the old musannafdt found it hard to compile 
sufficient traditions for the chief points of legal life—so that, for 
example, al-Bukhari was unable to adduce traditions for some rub¬ 
rics of his scheme (see above, p. 217)—the second layer of works on 
tradition shows an attempt to find traditions even for the minutest 
details of religious laws. This could easily be achieved by authors 
who showed great tolerance for traditions which they themselves 
called objectionable or ‘weak’. AI-Nasa’i in particular extended his 
collections to the finest subtleties of every legal point, and in the 
ritualistic chapters he exults in pedantry. All du'ds (silent prayers) 
which are to be said between the single rak'as are textually quoted. 4 
All these different formulae—fourteen texts in one case—are linked 
[ 253 ] to the authority of the Prophet. He even adduces a great number of 

1 Abu Dawtld therefore at the repeated examination of his materials did not 
reintroduce any of these objectionable traditions, e.g., I, p. 91, Abu 'All (the 
editor) says: A.D. did not read this hadlth at the fourth 'urda; II, p, 30 the 
same in respect of the second 'urda, referring to the tradition quoted in the 
text. 

1 Taqrlb, fol. 36b [naw 2, transl. JA , XVI 1900, pp. 501-2] points out that 
these determinations were confused in the various Mss. of al-Tirmidhi so that 
only by collating reliable Mss. {bimuqdbalat a$lihd hi u§ul mu'tamada ) can one 
refer to such determination of traditions by al-Tirmidhl. 

* Muslim I, p. 10: laysa kullu shay*in $a%lhin Hndl wada'tuhu hdhuna 
wa-innama wada'tu hdhuna md ajma'tl 'alayhi . 

4 Al-Nasa% I, p. 79, the rules on the Friday —khutba are given in minutest 
detail, pp. 124^. 
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traditions for the more popular manifestations of religious feeling; 
see for example the many paragraphs on various isti'ddhaL 1 On the 
purely legal side it may suffice to mention in this connection that, 
in the chapters on various contracts, the formulae for promissory 
notes, dissolution of partnership (tafarruq al-shuraka), divorce bills, 
documents of manumission of slaves (of all three types: 1 atq , tadbir, 
mukdtaba ) are alike given in extenso . 2 There are probably no older 
formulae for this type of legal transactions, 3 as in general the 
written formulation of contracts was only regulated in Islam at a 
late date (see above, p, 215 note 4). During al-Ma'mun's times written 
documents concerning the buying and selling of slaves were not yet 
generally used. 4 * 

Since in these works everything that seemed applicable in any way 
was collected, it is not surprising, considering the nature of-_the. 
material, that within one and the same chapter the sayings used may 
contradict one another. In fact these Sunan collections frequently 
quote a series of traditions in which a strict norm is established in 
conformity in different versions; this is then followed by another 
flow of opposite traditions in favour of a more lenient practice 
(rukksa) in respect of the same legal question. Representatives of the 
opposing teachings thus had a repertory for their opinions in 
traditions which presumably originated when these teachings 
required a traditional support to authenticate them. 

Al-Nasa'i has the advantage of offering us in the diversity of his 
material some idea of the extent to which the fixing of ritual and 
legal norms in the schools had grown by the third century and of 
showing how firmly certain customs, habits, superstitious obser¬ 
vances connected with religion, had been established. Al-TirmidhI 
on the other hand gives us an opportunity to learn of the divergencies 
of the madhahib in respect of the most important points of religious 
practice. Al-TirmidhI proves to be a true continuator of the tenden¬ 
cies of his teacher al-Bukhari. Al-Bukhari as we have seen collected 
and arranged the hadlth from the point of view of his system of 
fiqh\ al-Tirmidhi went further than that. He notes down, for each [ 254 ] 
tradition, which madhhdb teaching it is intended to support, and 
what the opposing madhahib could use to counter it. In this respect 
al-Tirmidhi is one of the oldest, and amongst those available surely 
the oldest, source for comparative research into the divergencies of 
orthodox fiqh schools, 6 and he must be added as such to the literary 

1 Ibid., II, pp. 245-255. 

2 Ibid., pp, 95—7. 

* In al-Tirmidhi, I, p, 229, the introduction to a document is given which is 

made out at the sale of a slave {by the Prophet!). 

* Agh „ XVIII, p. 181, bottom. 

* Cf. ZDMG, XXVIII, pp. 671s. 
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history of this branch of the study of Islam. It should be noticed 
that in this comparative representation almost no regard is paid to 
Abu Hanifa. T. often shows himself in his work as an opponent of 
the Ashab al-Ra'y, but nowhere more clearly than in the passage 
where, with reference to a given text, he contrasts the bid'a of the 
advocates of ra!y with the sunna by citing WakT. 1 The Sunan works 
seek to exhibit the fiqh of the Ashab al-Hadlth, those fuqaha *—as 
al-Tirmidhl himself says on one occasion—that best understand 
the sense (i.e. the application) of hadlths. 2 

xn 

We must anticipate here the historical development of the litera¬ 
ture of tradition in order to describe, for the sake of gaining a better 
understanding of the position and influence of the works on tradition 
so far mentioned in the religious and scholarly life of Islam, the high 
rank accorded to the musannafat characterized in the preceding 
sections. 

The two Safabs occupy a quite exceptional place. When they first 
appeared the two works had to compete for first place in public 
preference, and in different provinces and circles of Islam sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other of the almost contemporary works 
were preferred. Muslim was praised (the Maghribis showed an 
inclination to this) for his better arrangement, al-Bukhari for his 
greater care over his shurut and perhaps also the greater usefulness 
of his work for practical purposes. Public opinion eventually de¬ 
clared for the pre-eminence of al-Bukhari. In the fourth century 
the Khurasan! Shaft’ite Abu Zayd al-Marwaz! (d. 371) makes the 
Prophet in a dream vision in Mecca expressly call the Jami K of 
Muhammad b, Isma’il (al-Bukhari) 3 his book, and with the passing 
of time this veneration increased to such an extent that al-Bukhari 
became almost a hallowed person in Islam. Pilgrimages were made to 
his grave in order to gain help in difficulties, his SaJnh became a 
[ 255 ] sacred or at any rate privileged book 4 5 on which—especially in 
North African Islam 6 —people swore as otherwise only on the Koran. 6 

1 Al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 171, 20, 

2 Ibid, p. 185, 5: aUfuqaha* wa-hum a'lam bi-ma K anl al-%adtth, 

5 Tahdhlb , p. 720, bottom. 

4 Special prayers are prescribed for the completion of the reading of this 
book which, like the khatma of the Koran, is customary on solemn occasions: 
dud* khaim al-Bukhari, Cairo Cat. II, p. 135, 17. 

5 “Walsin Esterhazy, De la domination Utrque dans Vancicnne rigcnce d* Alger 
(Paris, 1840), pp. 213, 222 [cf. also the references in GAL S I, 261]. 

4 The oath on the musi}af itself only became usual in later times. It is not 
found in old formulae of oaths which occur in abundance in historical writings. 
The oldest available reference is that al-Sh&Tl mentions the usage of pro- 
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People read it in times of tribulation in the hope of finding deliver¬ 
ance from their difficulties; they believe that a ship which has it on 
board is safe from sinking, etc. 1 Though Muslim's book was never 
thus honoured and though no superstitions regarding special 
privileges became attached to it, both books are counted equal as 
sources of law and are collectively referred to as dtrSahifran. At 
first the Sunan work of Abu Dawud, which appeared simultaneously 
with the two Sahlhs , might have been a serious rival. The author 
appears himself to have been the first to trumpet forth its fame, 
extolling the virtues of his book. A letter exists 2 which A.D. ad¬ 
dressed to the theologians in Mecca in order to characterize the 
critical principles of his collection and explain the points of view 
which he followed in his choice. In this epistle he says; T know no 
book, apart from the Koran, which it is as necessary for men to 
study as is this book. Likewise no one need acquire any book in 
addition to this. He who reads and studies the book and endeavours 
to assimilate its contents thoroughly will grow to understand its 
value/ 3 This judgement of his own achievement 4 is echoed by 
younger contemporaries and later successors who already had the [ 256 ] 
two Sahlhs at their disposal. His pupil Zakariyya al-Saji (d. 306) 
says: The Book of God is the foundation of Islam and the Sunan 
book of Abu Dawud is the supporting pillar/ 5 Even more extra¬ 
vagant is al-Kha{tabi from Ceuta 6 (d. 388). He says: 'Know that 
this is a noble book, the like of which does not exist in the field of 
religious law. It was accepted by the people and became the arbiter 
between opposing parties, and schools of scholars and lawyers. Islam¬ 
ic science in Traq, Egypt and the Maghrib, and many other regions 
of the world is founded upon it. Before Abu Dawud people wrote 
jami's and musnads and the like; these books contain, apart from the 
sunna and the law, tales, accounts and exhortations and material 
relating to good habits. But, as regards the mere Sunan, none of 
Abu Dawud’s predecessors collected them and put them together 

1 IL Kh., II, p. 520, 2. 

1 The same is also cited by Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddima, p. 261, 8: fl risalatihi 
ahmashhuva. 

* Mukhta$ar of the commentary of al-SuyOti (Cairo, 1298), p. 3. 

4 AbTirmidhi is also said to have recommended his own book in similarly 
boastful terms: 'He who has this book in his house is in the same position as if 
he had harboured a real prophet." H. Kh., II, p- 548, bottom. 

6 Tab. tfujf., IX, no. 66. 

6 [Al-KhattabI is not from Ceuta, but Bust in Sijistan; the error is no doubt 
due to the similarity in Arabic script of al-Bustx and abSabtL] 


vincial judges {Jiukhdm al-afaq) who administer the oath 'ala'l-muffyaf. 
Reference to a similar action by Ibn al-Zubayr can hardly be considered, Ibn 
Khallikan, no. 732, ed. Wiistenfeld, VIII, p. 106, cf. Usama b. Munqidh, ed, 
Derenbourg, p, 18, 14: wa’stafylafahum bVhmu^liaf wa'l-falaq. 
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so completely and nobody was able to offer them so concisely from 
so many extensive traditions as Abu Dawud intended to do and in 
fact did. Therefore his book is regarded as a wonder of the world by 
the greatest authorities of the science of tradition/ and therefore long 
journeys were undertaken in order to study it/ 1 2 3 Abu Dawud’s 
work did not however succeed in gaining preference over the two 
$ahiks in the eyes of the public. 

It would be wrong to think that the canonical authority of the two 
Sahlhs is due to the undisputed correctness of their contents and is 
the result of scholarly investigations. The authority of these books 
has a popular basis and holds good in spite of the free scrutiny of 
individual paragraphs. Nor does it refer to an indisputable correct¬ 
ness of the contents (the details of which may always be and have 
been, the subject of criticism), but to the obligation to consider 
the contents of the Sahlhs as authoritative in religious praxis (al- 
'amal). s The popular basis for this authority is the ijma' al-umma, 
the unanimous collective consciousness of the Islamic community 
(ialaqqi al-umma bi'l-qubul), which elevated these works to the 
heights which they attained. 4 Despite this general recognition of the 
£ 257 1 Sahlhdn in Islam, the veneration never went so far as to cause free 
criticism of the sayings and remarks incorporated in the collections 
to be considered impermissible or unseemly. 

There is quite a body of literature of criticism against the Sahlhs . 
Abu' 1-Hasan 'All al-Daraqutm (d. 385) wrote a book. Criticism and 
Investigation {al-Istidrakdi wa!l-TatabbU K ) i in which weaknesses of 
two hundred traditions incorporated in the Sahlhs are proved. Free 
utterance of critical doubts concerning some passages of the canoni¬ 
cal collections of traditions is very common. We have already seen 
(p. 104) an example of what ruthless expressions pious and reverent 
theologians use to condemn a hadith accepted by al-BukharL 
Whereas this was concerned with a question of no importance for 
religious practice, we can point to a ritualistic hadith in al-Bukhari 5 
which through mediation of al-Awza'I is referred back to a Compan¬ 
ion ( l Amr b* Umayya). Al-Asill, qadl of Saragossa (d. 390), says of 
this hadith that it is an erroneous report which is not mentioned at 
all by reliable informants. 6 It is less surprising that philosophers like 

1 balla, instead of jail a of the edition. 

* Tahdhih , pp. 710, 712, 

3 Ibid., p. 95, i. 

4 Of. esp. al-NawawI, introduction, pp. I3ff, Ibn Khaldtin, Muqaddima, 
P* 37X. 

B Wa 4 &’\ no. 50 (ed. Krehi, 49); this concerns a report whereby the Prophet 
recognized the use of a head-cover as substitute for head washing, as is usual 
in the case of mash, aUkhufjayn. The JTanbalite rite recognizes the practical 
validity of this; al-§afadi, Rafymat al-Vmma t p. 8. 

6 Al-Qastallani, I, p. 325. 
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the Ash'arite al-Baqillam, followed in this by Imam al-Haramayn, 
al-Juwayni, and al-Ghazall, reject a hadlth recorded by al-Bukhari x 
and label it as untrue. 1 2 This free attitude towards the contents of 
the Sahihayn lasts right into the time when veneration of it, parti¬ 
cularly of the §ahl}i of al-Bukharl, exceeded by far the reverence 
shown to the other highly respected works, Ibn al-MuIaqqin (d. 

804) did not hesitate to remark of a passage in al-Bukharl: 3 This 
is a strange saying; if al-Bukhari had spared his book this, it might 
have been better/ 4 * nor was any pious person likely to take umbrage 
of such language. Veneration was directed to this canonic work as a 
whole but not to its individual lines and paragraphs. This reverence 
had its root in the ijmd'al-umma h and it is very characteristic of the I 25 ® 
authority of the ijmcd that orthodox theology also asked for recog¬ 
nition by the ijmd' in regard to details of this work before accepting 
them as sound. The shaykh (i.e. Ibn al-$alah, d. 643) teaches that 
what is transmitted by both or one of them is absolutely right 
{maqtti' bi-sihfyatihi) and that apodictic knowledge (al-'ilm al-qat'i ) 
follows from it. But seekers for the truth, and most scholars, con¬ 
tradict him in this respect and say that only presumed knowledge 
[al-zann) is involved as long as its recognition is not confirmed by the 
tawdtur (uninterrupted recognition by all generations/ 6 These 
words by al-Nawuwi 7 characterize the point of view of Islamic 
orthodox theology towards these highly esteemed works, whose 
absolute unimpugnability men attempted to establish as law, as 
can be seen from this citation. 


XIII 

The veneration of Muslims extends, in addition to the two Saliihs, 
also to the above-mentioned four Sanan books. Under the name 
al-kuhib al-sitta , ‘the six books', they comprise the canonical hadith 
literature and as such form the main sources for traditional law. It is 
likely that in the days when general need produced these six books 
other similar books were written. But these could not establish 
themselves in use, or if they continued to circulate they did not 
attain the same authority. This last statement is true, e.g. of the 
Sunan work of Abu Muhammad 'Abd Allah al-Darimi al-Samar- 
qandi (d. 255), which is also called Musnad al-Ddriml* in the ex- 

1 Tafslr, no. 115, to Sara 9:81. 

2 Al-Qastallani, VII, p. 173. 

* Nikab, no. 24. 

4 AI-Qastallani, VIII, p. 40. 

K Cf. Ibn Khaldftn, Muqaddima , p. 260, 5 from below, 

* Cf. Schreiner ZDMG., XLII pp. 630^. 

7 Taqrlb, fol. 36a [■naw r, transl. JA t XVI (1900), pp. 493-4], 

* Abti’l-Mahasin, II, p. 23,4, 6 from below. [For al-Darimi cf. GA LSI, p. 270.] 
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tended sense of Musnad discussed above, p, 213. This is a book 
that by its plan and tendency belongs completely to the series of 
those Sunan works which we discussed before (p. 229), the only 
difference being that al-Dariml, who was also concerned primarily 
with promoting legal knowledge in accord with the views of the 
Ashab al-Hadith, endeavoured to foster this tendency by premising 
a few general chapters on traditions and the science of traditions 
in which he adduces arguments for the defence of his views. 1 In 
accepting hadlths al-Dariml also did not keep to the strictest 'condi- 
[ 259 ] tions' which guided his contemporaries, the authors of the Sahihs , 
but like the authors of other Sunan works he added a criticism of the 
degree of their credibility. 2 In the subjective use which he makes of 
the hadlths he recalls al-Bukhari, as also because he often appears in 
the role of guide for the practical use to be made of the hadlths. 3 
The glosses to the various traditions frequently contain the remark 
that the law expressed there is not obligatory but merely facultative; 4 
in this case he usually says huwa al-adab or laysa bi-wajib or words 
to this effect. 5 Such remarks he probably made orally to his hearers 
when he taught them his book. This is borne out by the often 
repeated gloss in al-Darimi's Sunan: Abu Muhammad or 'Abd 
Allah, (i.e. the author) was asked: 'Do you observe (in legal practice) 
this hadith (taqul bihi or takhudh bihi)V To this he occasionally 
answers in the affirmative 6 but often also in the negative 7 or evasi¬ 
vely: e,g. qawm yaquluna , 'there are people who observe it.' 8 * In the 
same manner he points out for single hadlths the differences con¬ 
cerning them between Abl al-Traq and Ahl al-Hijaz or other groups. 0 
Like other authors of Sunan he quotes the contrasting hadlths 10 
and makes his own decision—often quite independently and in 
contradiction of recognized authorities—for or against them: 
'Abu Muhammad (the author) says: "Ahmad b. Hanbal has declared 
the hadith of ’Amr b. Murra correct, but I decide for the hadith 
ofYazIdb.Ziyad”' 11 

1 Ed. Cawnpore pp. 1-87. 

2 Al-Dariml, p. 60, Jaririan’Asim: I do not think that J. heard this from 

l A.; p. 91: l Abd ai-Karim is similar to mairuk ; p. 359: 'Uthman b. Sa’d is 
da 1 If. Often he himself points out that informants of the isndd chain were not 
in communication, pp. 315, 331, 358. He draws attention to differences in the 
isndd and sometimes corrects its errors or discusses its uncertainties, pp. 261, 
265, 326, 338, 432. 

4 Ibid. p. 90: fa-dallaft'l rasul Allah etc., cf, pp. 253, 255, 262, 266. 

4 ?dhiriten, pp. yoff. 

4 Al-Dariml, pp. 90, 91, 2S4. 

• Ibid., pp. 114, 196, 197, 230, 250, 254, 351, fa'awma'a bi-ra'sihf, p. 349. 

7 Ibid., p. ii r 98, 116, 156. 

8 Ibid., pp. 342, or he said Id adrl , p. 101. 

4 Ibid., pp. 118, 244. 

10 Ibid., Esp. p. X77 gives an example of this. 11 Ibid., pp. 152. 
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It would be very difficult and also useless for our purpose to tiy 
to understand today the taste of oriental theologians in order to 
find out why the Sunan al-Darimi did not find the same esteem as 
the other four Sunan works. It is likely that part of the explanation [ 260 ] 
for this neglect is to be sought in the fact that, owing to hesitant 
attitude of the author towards his material—as we have seen from 
the points illustrated for this purpose—the work was more suited to 
become a source for the opinions of his time than an authoritative 
codex tradition-uni. A further factor is that the codex of al-Darimi 
is less exhaustive and offers little of the minute details which Abu 
Dawud and al-Nasa’i supply. Although its bulk is hardly a full third 
of that of other Sunan works, this codex deals also with the non- 
legal chapters of the hadith 1 —that is why it is occasionally called 
Jdmi {see above, p. 213)2—and from this the limited size of the part 
concerned with the large field of law can be deduced. Thus the 
limitation of the material, as well as the plan of the book, are likely 
to have contributed to the fact that al-Darimi’s book was, in contrast 
to the works of his younger contemporaries, neglected and not put 

by the ijmd' of the islamic world on the same level as those author¬ 
ities. 

At least the Sunan al-Darimi were not forgotten; they were studied 
and much cited, and even in modern times it was felt necessary to 
publish an edition of these Sunan. At the period of the musannafal, 
however, there appeared books which were completely ousted by the 
influence that the six books' obtained in the Islamic world, and 
which were totally forgotten and not taken account of, even in 
learned circles, unlike al-Darimi's. To mention but one example: at 
that time a traditionist of Christian descent 3 trained in oriental 
Islam named Baqi b. Makhlad al-Qurtubi (d. 276) in al-Andalus 
composed a musannaf of a particular type. His work is at the same 
time & musannaf as well as a musnad, or rather an attempt at a 
transition from the latter to the former. Isnad authorities are, as 
with Alunad b. Hanbal, the starting point {he mentions no less than 
1300 Companions) 4 but the traditions of each of these authorities are 
arranged according to the chapters of the law. 5 It is not surprising 
that such a collection was superseded by the more practical 'six [ 261 ] 
books', even in its homeland. Another reason for its lack of success 
was possibly that Baqi had no good reputation with his colleagues, 
owing to his independent attitude in the theological issues of his 

1 Ibid., e.g. the introductory chapter, further pp. 2728., 363a, 4226., 

* Thus the title of the Leiden Ms. of pI-Darimi is: K. al-Musnad al-Tdmi' 

Cat. Lugd. Batav., IV, p. 49. ' 

* Cf. Dozy, ZDMG, XX, p. 598. 

‘ From Aba Hurayra he has 5374 traditions, al-Nawawf, I, p. 37. 

* Ibn Bashkuwal, no. 227, p. 516. 
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times; like every independent thinker he suffered a great deal from 
the theological clique. 1 It seems that for a short time his work 
was studied: Ibn Akhi Rah' (d. 318) wrote a compendium of it 2 
and, probably following this example, Abu' l-'Abbas al-Nlsaburi 
(d. 313), Abu Ishaq al-Isfahani (d. 353) and al-'Assal (d. 349) 
compiled musnad collections which were arranged according to the 
contents.® 

Of all the literary products of the third century belonging to this 
group, only the ‘six books’ achieved canonical recognition. These 
books are used as reference in order to find out the traditional 
teaching about a given question. If in the field of tradition one 
speaks of musannifin and tnusannafdt one has the two SaJtihs and 
those Sunan works and respectively, their authors in mind. Al- 
Nawawi writes for example in connection with the decision about a 
ritual question: huwa sahih fi madhhab al-Shdfi'i bi-’ttifaq cdr 
musannifin, i.e. 'this is right according to the school teaching of al~ 
Shift'i in agreement with the authors’—after having referred to al- 
Bukhari, Abu Dawud and al-Tirmidh!. 1 * 

We cannot establish with chronological accuracy the date which 
brought the concensus piiblicus for the two Sahihs to maturity or the 
date when the favour of the ijmd' was extended to the ‘six books’. 
Nevertheless we think that for answering the second question there 
are two data, a positive and a negative one, which may be used as 
chronological starting points: Firstly, that the general recognition of 
the 'six books’ had not yet prevailed in the first half of the fourth 
century. This is evident from the fact that Sa'id ibn al-Sakan (d. in 
Egypt 353), who was of great theological renown (he was called 
al-hujja, ‘the proof’), when asked to point out the most important 
[ 262 ] things in the accumulated mass of religious literature, brought four 
bundles from his house saying ‘these are the foundations of Islam: 
the book of al-Bukhari, that of Muslim, of Abu Dawud and Nasa’i.’ 5 
Thus there was a tendency even at that time to extend the circle of 
canonical collections of traditions beyond the two Salihs, but it 
did not yet include all the ‘six books’. Secondly, that at the end of 
the fifth or beginning of the sixth century al-Tirmidhl and Ibn 
Maja were already included in this group. Ibn Hazm (d. 456) still 
had some doubts about al-Tirmidhi. Doubts were maintained longest 
about Ibn Maja because of the many weak {da If) traditions which 
he incorporated into his corpus traditionum. About that time the 


1 K. al-Bayan al-Mughrib, II, pp. 112 f. [CL also GAL S I, p. 271.] 

4 Jab. Ifujf., XII, no. 11. 

3 sdvwafa al-tnusnad ' ctla'l-tdydjiyn, ibid., no. 25: al-tHttsitatl ala l-abwab, ibid., 
no. 4; H. Kh., V. p. 534, no. 11997. 

1 ManthurSt, iol. Sa. 

‘ Tab. Vuff., XII, no. 38. 
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first attempts are made to award recognition for these two collec¬ 
tions, which up to then had not been considered as fully valid. Such 
attempts were made, however, in isolation and there are signs that 
doubts about Ibn Maja remained alive for yet another century. 

The Spanish scholar Razln b. Mu'awiya from Saragossa who lived in 
Mecca (d. 535) wrote a compendium of the six sahth books 1 but Ibn 
Maja was not used as a source for his work; the author used the 
Muwaita *, in addition to the five books. Also Muhammad 'Abd al- 
Haqq al-Azdi, called Ibn al-Kharrat, from Seville (d. 581) allotted no 
place to Ibn Maja among the sources of his compilation cd-AKkam 
al-Kubrd, which he based on the recognized canonical collections. 2 
Muhammad b. Abi 'Uthman al-Hazimi from Hamadan (d. 584) 
only knows al-a'imma al-khamsa . 3 The attempt to gain a place 
amongst the canonical authorities for Ibn Maja had already been 
made at that time; it was instigated by AbuT-Fadl Muhammad b, 

Tahir al-Maqdisi (d. 507) 4 but met with only partial success. Whereas 
the summarizing works of that time which we have just mentioned 
do not yet consider Ibn Maja, and the strict 'Iraqi scholar Ibn'al- 
JawzI (d. 597) does not, even much later in his Musnad Collector [ 263 J 
( Jami 1 al-Masanid ), 5 take into account suggestions since made for 
the recognition of certain traditions, we leam from al-Baghawf 
(d. 516) that he did take notice of Ibn Maja among the sources of his 
famous compilation Masdblh al~Sunna, also called Ma^dbtJi al- 
Dujd A and even included among his authorities al-Darimi. A further 
attempt to give a firm position to Ibn Maja in canonical literature 
was made some decades later by 'Abd al-Ghani al-Jamma'Ili (d. 

600) 7 in his work al-Ikmdl, or more correctly al-Kamdl ft Ma'rifat 
al-Rijal ,® where the authorities of the 'six books* are considered. 

This renewed attempt at making the Sunan of Ibn Maja equal to the 
canonical writings appears to have met with greater success than the 
preceding ones. This is shown by the fact that subsequently the 
‘six books* are generally given consideration in literature. Ibn al- 
Najjar (d. 643) subsumes the rijdl al-kuiub cd-sitta under a uniform 

1 15 . Kh., II, p. 129; III, p. 132. tajrld al-§ifydb aUsitta , The book of Razm 
is much used by the author of the MadkhaL 

2 Cat. ar. Bx. Mus., p. 712b, no. 1574; cf. al-Kutubi, Fawdt al-Wafaydt , I, 

P* 

s In Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, p. 40, no. 1141,13. 

4 Tab . guff., XV, no. 21 mentions a ?ahirite; cf. Zdhiriteti, p. ix$, note, 4. 

For the incorporation of Ibn Maja: preface to al-Darimi, p. 7 (after Ibn Hajar), 

Kh, f V, p. r75, 1, Ahlwardt, op. cit., p. 95, no. 1234; for AbuT-Fadl cf. 
also Yaqftt, IV, p. 602, top. 

5 He speaks this himself in his book K. al-Qu$$a$ wa r l-Mudkakkir in,~io}. 

I79» cf. Cat, of the Leiden Library, IV, p. 320, 1. 

* Loth, Cat. Ind , Off., p. 35, no. 49. r 

7 Al-Bajama’wi t Ajld Masanld, p, 30, 3ff,; about this work see above, p. 180. 

8 Yaqtit, II, p. 113, 17. 
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category, 1 Ibn Taymiyya (d. 652) bases his aLMuntaqa fi'l-Ahkdm 2 
on the 'six books', including Ibn Maja, 8 Najlb al-Din ibn al-Sayqal 
(d, 672) collects the hadiths of those rijdl who are quoted as authori- 
ties by the ‘six imams’* Likewise Shams al-Din al-Jazarl (d. 711) 
is a summarizing work of his acknowledges Ibn Maja as an un¬ 
disputed authority together with the authors of the other five books. 6 
Yusuf al-Mizzi (d. 742) also treats the airaf al-kutub al-sitta together. 6 
We may therefore conclude that the bracketing together of the 'six 
books’, as it is still recognized in Islam today, penetrated the 
collective consciousness of Muslim theologians in the seventh 
century. 

Despite the fact that from now on these works were considered as 
the most important sources for religious teaching, public opinion 
[ 264 ] still put the two §akihs on a higher plane than the other four books. 
The two always eclipse the others, as is evidenced by the literary 
habit of speaking, al-Bukhari and Muslim apart, of the ‘four' (al- 
arba'a) as a special group. 7 The two remain al-Shaykhdn par ex¬ 
cellence, 8 to whom a special position is allotted amongst the al- 
a'imma al-siita* with whom they are bracketed together for practical 
purposes. 

Though the recognition of the 'six books' as a canon took place in 
the course of the seventh century, in a large part of the Islamic world 
it would nevertheless be wrong to say their canonical importance, as 
it exists later and up to the present day, was generally admitted from 
the beginning. It must be taken into account that the endeavours 
which originated in Syria only gradually reached the whole of the 
Muslim theological world and that these endeavours at first had their 
basis merely in the individual judgements of particular scholars. 
There always remained independent minds who did not allow them¬ 
selves to be influenced by the lumping together of the 'six books' 
but who further nourished the scruples against Ibn Maja which 
had existed earlier, and did not wish to accept equal recognition of 
this book and the other Sunan works. This explains the fact that in 
the seventh century Abu 'Amr 'Uthman ibn al-§alah {d. 643), the 

1 H. Kb., I, p. 290, 1. 

2 Cat . ar . Br> Mus ,, p. 540b, no. 1192. 

5 This work has another title; al-M.fi’i-Akhbar, this is the title in the printed 
edition, BQlaq, in seven vols.. Annual report DMG, 1879, p. 148, no. 75. 

* Ahhvardt, Berk Cat. II, p. 258, no. 1577. 

5 H. Kh„ V, p. 175. 

Ahhvardt, l.c., p. 175, no. 1375. 

7 Jab. Huff., VIII, nos. 76, 92, 100: IX, no. 56; al-Bukhari wa'l-arba'a or 
Muslim wa’Uarba'a, ibid., nos. 2, 14, 53, al-Kutubi, I, p. 209, penult. If in Tab. 
Huff., VIII, no. 103, IX, no. 11 aUa'immat al-fthamsa is spoken of, this means 
al-Bukliari plus al-arba'a. 

* Ibid., VIII, no. 61. 

9 Ibid., nos. 77, 90, 95, 96, 99, ro4, 105, 114, 119- 
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author of the isagogfcal work ' Ulum al-HadUh,^ speaks of five basic 
works, excluding Ibn Maja, 2 and that al-Nawaw! after him (d. 676), 
who edited the work of Ibn al-$alah, just mentioned, and used it 
copiously also in his other works, only recognizes 'five books' (cd- 
kutub al-khamsa) and expressly places the Sunan of Ibn Maja on the 
same plane as the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal,® Even later authorities, 
who wished to keep to the number six, substituted Malik’s Muwaita’ 
or al-Danmi s Musnad for Ibn Maja. 4 As late as the eighth century, [ 265 ] 
at the time of the writing of the Mishkat al-Masdbih by Sheikh Wall 
al-Dln AbG 'Abd Allah (d. 737), this uncertainty about the 'sixth of 
the six books’ is stated, but the author of this compilation decided 
in favour of Ibn Maja, 5 whereas Ibn Khaldun (d. 808) only speaks of 
al-ummahdt al-khams, i.e. the five basic works, without even men¬ 
tioning Ibn Maja by name. 6 The attempt to show reverence to Malik 
and his work by adding it as a seventh to the canonical ‘six books’ 
and reference to al-kutub al-sab'a al~hadlthiyya, seem of a more 
recent date. 7 


XIV 

It cannot be overlooked that the canonical bracketing together of 
the 'six books’ was the work of eastern Islam. In the Maghrib, at the 
time when this view took hold in the East, an even more extensive 
recognition of the tradition literature which had greatly grown in the 
meantime—see next section—established itself. Here, towards the 
end of the sixth century, there is talk of al-musannafdi al-'ashara, 
the ten musannaf works, as of one closed canon. These are the ten 
works which, according to the account of the contemporary ‘Abd al- 
Wahid al-Marrakushl, the third Almohad prince, Abu Yusuf 
Ya'qub, made the basis of a compilation which he appointed as the 
law book of his empire after eliminating all derived fiqh works 
(furU')* Apart from the five books it contains: (6) the Muwatid\ 
(7) the Sunan of al-Bazzar (d. 440), (8) the Musnad of Ibn Abl 
Shayba (d. 264), (9) the Sunan of al-Daraqutn! (d. 385) and finally 

1 See above, p. 175. 

1 Taqrlb, fol. 35a [naw. 1, transl. JA , XVI (1900), p. 485], H. Kh/ V p 
i 74 ul t 

* Introduction to Muslim, I, pp. 5, 70; cf. Fleischer Leip . Cat., p. 48 sb 
bottom; Loth's Cat. Ind. Off., p, 86a, top. 

4 In Salisbury, p, 137, Risch, p. 38, top. 

* Harrington, 'Remarks upon the authorities of Musulman Law/ Asiatic 
Researches, X, (Calcutta, 1808), p. 477, note, 

e Muqaddima, p. 370, 8. 

7 'Abd aLGhanl al-Nabulusr, ZDMG^XVI, p. 666, no. 58 (cf. ibid, no. 50^: 
al-kutub aUsitta wa-Muwatia r Malik). The modern Muslim writer al-Bajama'wi 
also groups together al-uffil al-sab'a in this sense, Masdnld , p. 14. 

8 History of the Almohades, ed. Dozy, 2nd ed., p. 202, 
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(io) the Sunan of al-Bayhaqi (d. 458). The Sunan of Ibn Maja is not 
included. That, in the Maghrib, the canonical sanctioning of the 
Ten books' was generally accepted in Abu Yusuf's time is seen from 
the fact that the Andalusian scholar Abul-*Abbas Ahmad ibn 
Ma'add 1 al-Tujlb! from Iqlish (d. about 550) based his work on the 

[ 266 ] ‘famous collections, i.e. the ten books'; but instead of al-Bayhaqi 
he used the work of ‘All b. 'Abd al-'Aziz al-Baghawi. 2 But in the 
Mashriq also they did not stop at the canon of six books after the 
seventh century. The 'six books' were generally recognized as the 
chief works of hadith but with the reverence paid to the 1 Ulamd’ 
al-umma it would have been considered as an injustice not to award 
part of the honour accorded to the musannafdt of the third century 
to the old musnads which until now had not had a fair share of it. 
Whereas, in the Maghrib, the canonization of the ten books was due 
to an endeavour to find the best sources for practical law, in the 
East it was merely the result of the effort to rehabilitate, at least in a 
literary sense, the venerated authorities of the past whose works were 
not considered within the stita, also for practical reasons. Therefore 
this canon of ten books did not gain established authority in the East 
as it did under official sponsorship in the West. The selection of the 
ten works is also not unalterably fixed but left to subjective inclina¬ 
tions. Here they are not met with before the eighth century. At that 
time the traditionist Shams al-Din al-Husayni from Damascus 
(d. 765) wrote a book entitled al-Tadkhira ft Rijdl al-Askar a, in 
which all the informants occurring in the isndds of the Ten books' 
were to be dealt with in the same way as earlier literature on tradi¬ 
tions had occupied itself with the treatment of the rijdl of the two 
Sahihs , and later with the rijdl al-kuiub al-sitta , 3 The ten books here 
are chosen quite arbitrarily and comprise in addition to the six 
books: (7) the Muwatta\ (8) al-Musnad (perhaps that of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal?), (9) the Musnad of al-ShafiT, (10) that of Abu Hanlfa/ 
The well-known Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalam also summarized Ten books 4 
in one of his works, 'Atrdf al-Rutub al- Askara wa'l-Musnad al- 
Hanbali** Atrdf means the beginning and end of the isndds , the 
companion to whom the tradition is related back and the most 

[ 267 ] recent authority who transmits it. Since Ten books and the Musnad 
of Ibn HanbaV are referred to here rather than eleven books, it must 
be presumed that the ten refers to a number of hadith works that in 
some way belong together. 

1 In YaqiSt, I, p. 339, 8, Ma'ruf . 

2 Cat . Lugd. Batav 2nd ed., I, p. 2ii = ist ed., IV, p. 76; cf. also p. 101, 
Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, p. 123, no. 1298. 

5 Tab . guff., XXI, no. 9, al-Dhahabi. 

4 Ibid., XXII, no. 8. The combination (of the six books?) is unintelligible; 
ibid., XXIV, no. 10. 

* Ibid., no. z 2. 
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XV 


The apogee of Islamic literature was of very short duration. Its 
fresh immediacy decayed as quickly as it had developed in all its 
branches from its beginning into astonishing richness, giving way to 
dry and lifeless compilation. A few great writers who stand out as 
exceptions show up the general level of intellectual production even 
more. In the fifth century of Islam, the literature, especially in the 
religious field—al-Ghazali is the last author with independent ideas— 
shows few original concepts or independent attitudes; compilation 
and writing of commentaries and glosses is in full swing. Several old 
books are worked into a new one or a large work is epitomized 
(1 mukhtasar); this characterizes with but few exceptions the literary 
activity of the subsequent era. 

When an Arab critic points to the tenth century as the period in 
which there are hardly any more authors but merely copyists 1 
he is too lenient towards the preceding five hundred years. Al- 
Muqaddasi (fourth century) was already able to say that some of his 
predecessors were but compilators and to consider himself as a 
laudable exception to the general trend of literary work by men¬ 
tioning as a particularity of his book that offered only new, hitherto 
unheard of, material. 2 Compilation increases gradually, passing 
through different stages up to al-Suyufl (d. 911), who represents the 
peak of the later Islamic literature, 3 and this development shows a 
steadily decreasing original productivity and an increase in the most 
superficial kind of book making which can hardly be distinguished 
from plagiarism. Even a relatively early writer, al-Husri (fifth 
century), is a real literary magpie and confesses to the principle: 
‘In compiling my book I claim no more glory than that of the best 
selection, since selecting is part of one's intelligence.’ 4 In the tenth 
century a historical writer characterizes the literary circumstances 
of his time with the words: ‘Authorship nowadays is but collecting 
what is scattered and glueing together what has crumbled.' 5 In the 
course of this literary decay it came to this, that even the loose 
stringing together of gleamings without any guiding principle—as 
for example in the Kulliyydt of Abu'l-Baqa' or the Safinat al-Rdghib 


1 ‘Umar b. Maymtin al-Magbribi, ZDMG, XXVIII, p. 318. 

* Al-Muqaddasi, ed. de Goeje, p. 241. 

1 Al-Sakhawi (in Meursinge, Tab. al-Mufassirln, p. 22, 10) has correctly 
characterized the plagiarism of this -writer, for whose compilations we must 
nevertheless be grateful since they preserved many remains of lost and rare 
books. Yet it is al-SuytLti who wrote a maqama on 'the difference between 
author and plagiarist’ (Cat. ar . Lugd. Batav., I, p. 237. In the lithographed 
edition of al-Suyii£ s maqamas s.l., 1275) this is not included. 

4 Zahr al-Adab, I, p. 4. 

4 Ibn Zuhayra, Cron. Mekk... II, p. 328, penult. 


[ 268 ] 
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(Bulaq, 1253)—was called literature and the collector was the more 
highly praised the more volumes he filled with his collectanea. The 
collectanea of Baha’ al-DIn al-'Amili—which are so relished by 
orientals 1 —are overshadowed by similar works which were written 
earlier. The Andalusian historian Abu’l-Hasan b. Sa'id, who is well 
known to readers of al-Maqqari, wrote under the name of Marzama 2 
a collection of belletristic and historical notes, the volume of which is 
said to be a camel load. 3 

Oriental authors always accepted much latitude in respect of 
literary ownership. An index of plagiarists would contain many 
important names. This bad custom began early in Islamic literature. 4 5 
We have shown elsewhere in detail how piratical was the behaviour 
of, for example, al-Tha'alibi (d. 430). 6 In the seventh century Tmad 
[ 269 ] al-Din b. al-Athir simply copied the historical commentary of Ibn 
Badriin and passed the work off as his own without even mentioning 
the true author. 6 Without giving it much thought 'Umar b. al- 
Mulaqqin plagiarized in the eighth century: a biographer reports 
that the largest part of his three hundred works were thefts from 
other authors. 7 That the famous al-MaqrizI had few scruples in this 
respect we learn, in regard to his great historical book, from the 
biography of al-Sakhawi, who accuses him of having simply made 
his own the work of his predecessor (al-Awhadl), 8 and this accusation 
appears more credible when it is known that the same al-Maqrizi 
coped Ibn Hazm literally without even once mentioning him. 9 

The science of tradition also was past its prime with its first 
classics. With the closing of that literature which we have just 
described as the canonical one, boundless compilation began to gain 
ground. It is true that hadith literature in its very nature could be 
little else but the fruit of collection and compilation. But it has been 
evident from what has gone before that the independence of the 
classical collectors is seen in their following their own principles 

1 Literaturgesck. der ShVa p. 27. 

* Biindel. Collectors loved such titles for their works. Baha' al-Din calls 
one of his works 'nosebag' {mihhlat). 

* Al-Maqqail, I, p. 640. A collection of fabulous extent is mentioned by 
Tashkopriizade in his history of Ottoman scholars, al-Shaqaiq al-Nu'maniyya 
(Ms. Kaiser. Hofbibliothek, Vienna, H.O., no. 122), I, fol. 105a. The author is 
M awl ana Mu’ayya d-zade, beginning of the tenth century. 

4 Al-Mas'ttdi accuses Ibn Qutayba of stealing the contents of the work al- 
Akkbar aLJiwdl (ed. Guirgass) and claiming it as his own, H. Kh., II, p. 105. 

* Gcschichte der Sprachgelehrsamkeit, III, pp. 29ft. 

5 Dozy, Commentaive historiquc sur le po&me d'Ibn Abdoun , introduction, p. 

3 ** 

7 Al-Sakhawi (Ms. Kaiser. Hofbibliothek, Vienna, Mixt. no. 133), fol. 127a 
{al-Daw* al-LdmV , VI, p. 103]. 

8 Quatrem&re, Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks de VEgypte, I, p. xii. 

9 Z&hiriten, p. 202. 
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in their collecting, and in their critical evaluation and practical 
application of what they had collected; this is increasingly so the 
nearer we get to the beginning of this literature. Already the later 
parts of the 'six books’ show the decay of literary power, which from 
the fifth century sank right down to the level of exercises in com¬ 
pilation. 1 

It must be stressed, however, that even the later literary rep¬ 
resentatives of the science of tradition have in their compilations 
certain purposes in mind and intended to serve the study of the 
hadith by practical contributions. This purpose is achieved by [ 270 ] 
various means. Firstly they aim at working canonical books to¬ 
gether, either just the two $ahiks (jam' bayn al-sahihayn), as, for 
example, the two Andalusian theologians, al-Humayd! from Majorca 
(d. 488) and Ibn al-Kharrat from Seville (d. 582) ; 2 or they extend 
the work to the whole of the six canonical books, sometimes adding 
one or other renowned work ( Musnad Ahmad or al-Darimi). The 
more the development of literature advances the more extensive 
becomes the material used for these compilations. In the eighth 
century, 'Ala' al-Dln al-Shaykhl from Baghdad (d. 741) based his 
work on compilation (called Maqbitl al-Manqiil), in addition to the 
six books, also on the Musnad of Ahmad, ah-Muwatta’ and al-Dara- 
qutnl, 3 and in the ninth century al-SuyutT extended the field even 
further in his compilation all existing collections from new points of 
view in his Jam' al-Jawdml'A By inventing new, even if incidental, 
principles of dividing the material this great compiler attempted 
to give his works the flavour of novelty. Abu Muhammad al-Husayn 
b. Mas'ud al-BaghawI (d. ca. 510) appeared earlier in the field with a 
certain critical system in his Masdbth al-Sunna. He produced a 
collection compiled from seven basic works whose material he 
classified according to fixed principles by quoting first in each 
chapter the passages from the two Sahlhs as sahih, i.e. as perfectly 
sound hadlths, then giving a number of hasan, i.e. ‘beautiful 
hadith’—as he calls those taken from the Sunan works—and finally 
adding from time to time quite uncertain traditions as gharib 

1 The last original hadith work to be adapted and studied later (though 
not too often) was the Sahih of Ibn Hibban (died 354) which was known 
because of its artificially detailed disposition under the name of al-Taqasim 
wa’l-Anwa', a Ms. of a later adaptation of this work with glosses by Ibn Hajar 
is in the Cat. ar. Brit. Mus., p. 709b, no. 1570. a fragment in Ahhvardt, Berl. 

Cat. II, p, 106, no. 1263. In the AsSnfd al-Muhaddithln one can find a descrip¬ 
tion of the arrangement of this hadith work. [See GAL I, 172, S I, 273.] 

* Cf. Cairo Cat. I, p. 214; Cat. ar. By. Mus., no. 1563, p. 705 a. 

3 Cairo Cat. I, p. 316. 

* Kh-, II. p. 614; cf. for the two great collections of s. (Jam'al-Jawamt * 
and al-Jami' al-$aghlr), Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, p. 155, no. 1351; p. 157 
no. 1353. 
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(strange) or even da'if. He was preceded in this work of classification 
by al-Tirmidhi who was the first to distinguish the 'beautiful’ 
hadi ths . 1 * Al-Baghawi however lucidly arranged the variously 
qualified sayings according to their grades of authenticity and 
therefore his work, thanks to its completeness and practical use¬ 
fulness, enjoyed great popularity among the Muslim people up to 
[ 271 ] quite recent times, especially in the adaption made by Wall al-Din 
al-Tabrizi in the eighth century (Mishkat al-Masdbih). For Muslims, 
especially the half-learned, this book replaces all those older collec¬ 
tions from which it was compiled; it avoids all the inconvenient 
display of isndds and, as the author admits in his preface, aims less 
at scholarly pedantry than at edification: 'I have collected these 
hadiths for those who dedicate themselves to the service of God, so 
that this work may give them, together with the Book of God, some 
portion in the sunan and may support them in their intention of 
leading a life pleasing to God.’ Though every legal chapter of hadith 
is represented, a preponderance of the ethical and edifying parts is 
evident. 

A second motive obtaining among the later collectors is the 
attempt to confine their compilations to a particular sphere of the 
ahaiUh collected in the books of traditions, limited by its contents. 
Hadiths are collected from the point of view ethical behaviour under 
the title of al-Targhlb wa’l-Tarhib, such as that by the Nisaburian 
theologian al-Bayhaql (d. 458) or later that of ZakI al-Din al-Mundh- 
iri (d. 656), who does not confine himself to moral sentences only. 3 
Other authors stressed legal traditions. The famous Ibn Taymiyya 
(d. 652) selected the ahadith al-ahkdm from the six books and the 
Musnad Ahmad 3 and he was preceded in this by the Andalusian 
Ibn al-Kharrat al-Azdl (see above p. 241) and his Hanbalite comrade 
al-Jamma'ilT. (p. 241 ). 4 

The third motive was the entirely formal endeavour to sum¬ 
marize the most important hadiths in an easily accessible compen¬ 
dium, so that every saying could easily be found. This led, appar¬ 
ently from the fifth century onwards, to an alphabetical arrangement 
of the sayings, 5 whether by the names of informants or by initial 

1 Above, p. 232, What is described as gharlb in his model Bagh. included as 
such, e.g. the tradition of the bird (above, p. 313), II, p, 200, 3. 

8 Ms. of the Br. Mus. Cat . ar. Br . Mus. t p. 720a; Ahlwardt, Berl, Cat. II, 
p, 141, nos. 13282.; cf., the collection of al-Nawawi, ibid, p. 145, no. 1334. 

5 Cf. above, p. 242. 

4 Cairo Cat. I, pp. 249, 234, 261, 318; Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, p, 126, nos. 
13045. 

5 E.g. Warner no. 355, of the Leiden Library, Cat. IV, pp. 65-74; no - 
1575, Cat. ar , By. Mus., p. 713a; Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat. II, p. ill, no. 1278, p. 
123, no. 129S. The works mentioned in Brill's Cat. period., nos. 345, 450 are 
also of this kind. 
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words of each saying. 1 With this the various points of view from 
which traditionists of later Muslim generations approached the [0701 
repeated elaboration of the vast hadith material are by no means 
exhausted. Some of these new collections were guided, as was true 
also of some of the compilations previously mentioned, by the 
general intention to extend the field of traditions and to vindicate, 
as a religious source, sayings which were formerly rejected by a 
stricter school as not trustworthy or as insufficiently authenticated. 

To make extensions in this direction was most diffi cult in the legal 
field; the greatest liberality was shown (following here older views) 2 
in paraenetic and legendary traditions. Here large numbers of 
traditions were interpolated which at the time of the six books had 
been rejected or in part had not even been in existence then. The 
inclination to expunge manifest falsifications of earlier and later 
times disappeared, and strict zealots such as al-Khajib al-Baghdadi 
{d. 463) and Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597) the most zealous persecutor of 
forgeries, who wrote a large number of books on mowin'at and 
mudallisin, preached to the deaf. A whole series of refutations 3 were 
intended to weaken the castigations of the intolerant Ibn al-Jawzi, 
and-the public was eager for the rescue of all kind of condemned 
hadiths, which were to be restored to an honourable position. 

The attitude of pious Muslims of this period towards the rej ection 
of traditions is evident from various signs. 'Abd al-Rahman b. 

Idris al-Razi (d. 327) wrote in the fourth century his work al-Jarh 
wa’l-Ta'dil, which was concerned with the evaluation of critical 
objections to suspect authorities of traditions and suspect sayings. 

This work exists in the Cairo Library in six volumes and in a few 
incomplete copies. 4 Once a pious companion entered the lecture 
room of the author while he was busy reading out his work. ‘What 
are you reading?' asked the guest, Yusuf b. al-Husayn al-Razi, of the 
lecturer. He answered: ‘It is entitled: al-Jarh wa’l-Ta'dil. ‘And what 
does this title mean?’ ‘I examine,' replied the author, 'the circum¬ 
stances of scholars, which of them can be considered as trustworthy 
and which not.’ Then Yusuf replied: ‘Are you not ashamed before 
Allah to slander people who were received into Paradise some 
hundred or two hundred years ago?’ 'Abd al-Rahman wept and said: 

O, Abu Ya'qub, if this speech had reached my ears before I began 
writing this work, verily I would never have written it.’ The book [ 273 ] 
fell from his hands and he was in such a state of excitement that he 
could not continue the lecture. 5 These were the feelings of even 

1 Al-Suy&tl also followed alphabetical order. 

T see above, pp, i45ff. 

3 VI ' P* 26 4 for the refutations of Ibn al-jawzl’s criticism. 

Cairo Cat. I, p. 124 [GAL S I, pp. 278-9, Hyderabad 

6 AMT-Mahasin, II, p. 286. 
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critical minds when reverence for the tradition overcame them. This 
report is an actual illustration for the statement by al-Tirmidhl 
that there were people who condemned the critical evaluation of the 
trustworthiness of the rijal. 1 

From such motives later traditionists re-established what former 
stricter research had thrown out from the material of tradition. This 
tendency was at work soon after the general dissemination of the 
Sahths . Al-Hakim from Nisabur (d. 405),—The great hafi$, the 
imam of transmitters' as al-Dhahabi calls him—wrote a Mustadrak 
4 ala al-sahihayn in which he defended several traditions against the 
two Sahlhs and, more especially, endeavoured to prove that the two 
sheikhs had unjustly suppressed many traditions which by their own 
shurUt ought to have been regarded as fully valid. He fortified 
himself with Zamzam water in order to be strengthened by the 
blessing of this holy drink in his pious intention. 2 What kind of 
traditions he defended against unjust condemnation can be seen 
from the following examples. There we find silly fables of the 
meeting of the prophet Ilyas (who is described as three hundred 
dhira high) with Muhammed and his companion Anas b. Malik. 
The Old Testament man of God embraces the Prophet of Islam, con¬ 
verses with him and they share a meal at a table which descends 
from heaven. After this meeting Elijah vanished into the sky upon a 
cloud. Al-Hakim adds to this account that this is ( saklh\ i.e. bears 
[274] the mark of undeniable truth. It is to the credit of the independence 
of mind of Muslim scholars that the spreading of this legend, which 
has for it an authority like that of al-Hakim from Nisabur, was 
energetically rejected by Shams al-Din al-Dhahabi (d. 748). This 
Dhahabi followed in the eighth century in the footsteps of those 
who in former times exposed the da'afa } i.e. unreliable transmitters. 
Amongst others he wrote a book entitled al-Mlzan fil-du x afd\ z 
In this book he dares to make the following remark against this 
fable: ‘Was not al-Hakim afraid of Allah in giving to such an 
account the seal of truth?' The same scholar also wrote a compen¬ 
dium of the Mustadrak with refuting glosses. Here he adds the follow- 

1 AI-Tirmidhi, II, p. 332. 

2 Tab. Huff., XIII, no. 32 we often encounter in biographies the belief 
in the efficacy for scholarly undertakings of Zamzam water. AI-KhaUb al- 
Baghdadi, who has so been often mentioned in this study, drank of the sacred 
water with the intention of participating in the blessing of being buried next to 
the holy Bishr al-IIafi, and further that his historical work might be read in 
the mosque at Baghdad and that he himself might lecture in the MansQr 
mosque. (Ibn al-MuIaqqin, Leiden Ms. Warner no. 532, fol. 36a): The well- 
known polygraph Ibn Hajar drank the water in order to become as learned as 
al-Dhahabi (Tab. fluff., XXIV, no. 12). Abfr Bakr ibn al-'Arabi gives a charac¬ 
teristic account about the efficacy of the Zamzam drink, al-MaqqarT, I, p. 487. 
Ink with Zamzam water: Ibn Bashkuwal, p. 501, no. 111. 

s fab. fluff., XXI, no. p. 
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ing words to the passage in question: 'Verily, this is invented; may 
God make ugly the man who made this lie; I never dreamt and 
would not have believed it possible that al-Hakim was ignorant to 
such a degree as to believe such things to be true.'* Among the 
traditions excluded by the $ahlhs which al-Hakim re-introduces is a 
tradition about the Mahdi in which an exact description of this 
saviour is given; the author of the Mustadrak thinks that the isnad 
ol this hadlth entirely corresponds to the short of Muslim. l 2 Al-Hakim 
also included the hadlth al-tayr (see above, p. 113) in his Musta- 
drak~he seems to have had Shi'ite indination^-and what orthodox 
heologians thought of this is seen from this remark by al-Dhahabi: 

. for a long time that al-Hakim would not dare to include 

m his Mustadrak the "bird tradition”, but when I studied this book 

• Tiv ^ tbe man y apocryphal traditions amassed 

< bo ° k - 3 pother specimen of al-Hakim's attempts at rescue is 
the fact that he dauned that the hadlth praising the ‘scholar of 
< Mallk b - Ajlas ) 4 was entirely in agreement with the shurut 
ot Muslim^on account of which he considered it as one of the sahih 


l P assa g es in al-Damiri (s.v. al-hitt), I, p . t 0 D 

* In Ifan Khaldun, Muqaddima, p. 263, 10 P ' 

*A 1 -Damlrl (s.v. al-nufiam), II, p. 4 oo. 

4 See above, p. 142. 

6 Al-Damiri (s.v. aUMaiiya), II, p. 382. 
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VENERATION OF SAINTS 
IN ISLAM 1 


I 

Like any other religious system that sprang from a process of 
historical evolution and was subject to many contacts, Islam too 
at the time of its maturity is no longer a pure product of the inner 
development of its own original concept. It is rather the result of 
several factors, the chief two of which are; the development of its 
own particular basic ideas, and the influence of old existing ideas 
which were outwardly conquered and pushed aside but in fact were 
unconsciously transformed by it and assimilated to its own essence. 

During this evolutionary process Islam was also forced, by the 
influence of the inherited instincts of the believers, to leave in many 
respects the line which was traced at the beginning for its belief and 
its practice. In no other field has the original doctrine of Islam sub¬ 
ordinated itself in such a degree to the needs of its confessors, who 
were Arabs only in a small minority, as in the field which is the sub¬ 
ject of the present study: the veneration of saints. 

In ancient Islam an insurmountable barrier divides an infinite and 
unapproachable Godhead from weak and finite humanity. The 
helpless creature looks longingly to the limitless heights, to the 
realm of infinity and fate which is unattainable to it. No human 
perfection can participate in the realm of infinite perfection, no 
supernatural gift of a privileged individual can mediate between the 
two spheres, which are linked only by the relations of causality and 
dependence. No creature has part, even in a finite and qualified 

1 [The following short list contains works on the Islamic cult of saints which 
may provide further illustrations for the phenomena discussed by Goldziher: 
R. Kriss and H. Kriss-Heinrich. Volksglaube im Bereich des Islam. , 1 : WpXL 
fahriswesen und Heiligenverekrunz . Wiesbaden. iq6o (mainly Egypt and Syria) ; 
T. Canaan. Mohammedan Saints and Sanctu^ ^s in Balestim^Loiadj^n. T Q^^; 
E,_Dou£t 6 , 'Leg Marabout/ RHR XL-XLI (iqoo) : E. Montet, Le cultedes 
saints, musulma ns dans l’.Afri q du..J dard ., Genev a. 1009: E. Dermenghem, 
Le culte des saints.dans V Islam mashrebin.^ Paris, 10^4.. and some of the articles 
listed in J. D. Pearson r 7nd/>* IQSS* nos. 2666-2751. Articles 

published by Goldziher on the subject after the Mohammedanische Studien 
are 'Aus dem muhammedanischen Heiligenkult in Agypten/ Globus 71 (1897), 
pp. 233ft. and ‘Nouvelles contributions b. Thagiologie de rislaxn/ RHR, 
XLV (1902), pp. 208ft.} 
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measure, in the might which pertains to God; there is no creature 
which owing to its perfection deserves even a shadow of the venera¬ 
tion due to God; there is no cult conceivable which is directed 

[ 278 ] towards other objects than Allah, no call for help, no recourse in 
misfortune is thinkable, except to Allah. Even the most perfect 
human being, whom God chooses to teach all mankind, is as weak and 
transient as other men, he is mortal and full of passion as they are. 
He cannot influence the course of nature, he works no miracles and 
knows no mysteries—since only God can do these things—and only 
the word of God which emanates from his mouth is of unattainable 
perfection. He himself is merely ‘the first who confessed Islam' 
(Sura 6:14), 'a beautiful example to all who put their trust in God,' 
‘a shining torch’ for them (Sura 33:31, 43). He even rejects the title 
‘father of true believers:' he is God’s envoy and the end of the 
prophets (v. 40). He does not know what is hidden and himself pro¬ 
claims this to those whom he washes to gain for himself: ‘If I knew 
w ? hat is hidden I should acquire much good and nothing evil w f ould 
touch me' (Sura 7:188, cf. 6:50). God does not reveal the secrets of 
the future even to him, and he firmly denies such knowledge. He 
says: ‘They will ask you for what time the arrival of the hour (of 
judgement) is fixed; tell them ‘Knowledge of this is with God only’ 

. . . They ask you this as if you knew; tell them only God knows' 
{Sura 7:185-186). 1 Only God has the right to the title of ‘Knower of 
the hidden and present’ (*dlim al-ghayb wa’l-shakada). When asked 
to w'ork miracles Muhammed has but one answer: 'Praise be to my 
God! Am 1 anything but a man, an envoy?’ (Sura 17:95, 96), a 
description which occurs repeatedly in the Koran. The same con¬ 
cept of Muhammed’s office and of his relation to other men is also 
expressed in the oldest documents of the Muslim community, the 
old hadith > It is often repeated that the founder of Islam does not 
wish to be distinguished more than other prophets; 2 the khasa'is 
al-nabi in their older version 3 do not concern particular miraculous 
powers of the Prophet but points in religious and social life in 
respect of which certain limitations are waived for him, or they deal 
with favour's which God showed to him before all other men. There 

[ 279 ] are only two points concerning his personal capacities: that in 
contrast to other prophets he was not sent to only one nation but to 
mankind as a whole, and that he alone could be intercessor with God 
on behalf of his believers. 4 He is explicitly made to protest against 

1 Perhaps here an influence of Matt. 24:36 is to assumed? 

1 B. Tafsir, nos. 91, 97, etc. 

* B. $alat t no. 56, five cf. above p. 31. Later this field was ex¬ 

tended and particularly the Shl'ites stressed it; cf. Querry J Droit musuhnani 
recuezl de lots concernant les Musulmans shyiies (Paris, 1S71-2), I, p. 644. 

4 With special reference to Silra 2:256, 17:81. 
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his personal character being described in the same way as Christians 
describe the person of Jesus. 1 ‘Do not praise me as Jesus, son of 
Maryam, is praised, but say “the servant of God and His envoy'"; 
this sentence is said to have been originally in the Koran but to have 
been omitted later. 2 In many traditional utterances he is shown as 
equally determined to reject claims to know secret things as in the 
Koran, 3 and in the same sense ‘A’isha is made to say: ‘There axe 
three things: who maintains them maintains a serious lie in respect 
of God; he who thinks (za'ama, see above p. 58) that Muhammed 
has seen his God;... he who th ink s that Muhammed kept anything 
secret of what God revealed to him (see above p, 114) .. . and he 
who thinks that Muhammed knew what would happen the next day.’ 4 * * 
Even in his capacity of judge, Muhammed is made to decline any 
claim to deeper illumination or insight; he is as liable to subjective 
errors in weighing the arguments of the parties, as any other human 
judge. 8 There is a well-known manner in which he is made to reject 
challenges to work miracles, alter the course of nature, revive de ad 
persons, by pointing out that all this was not his mission. 8 

Islamic dogmatics thereby gained a welcome idea 7 and did not 
omit to elaborate it in its scholastic manner. It is thus enabled to 
teach, in agreement with the most ancient manifestation of Muslim 
prophetism, that the fact of election to the office of prophet is not 
due to the perfection of the individual concerned, nor can such 
perfections be acquired by spiritual endeavour; the prophet's 
appointment is merely an arbitrary action of God which turns [ 280 ] 
towards whomsoever God elects, even if such an individual shows 
little personal preparedness for so exalted a calling.® The prophet is 
no more perfect than any other man, but is human as everybody 
else, and only God’s arbitrary grace makes an unworthy person the 
interpreter of His will. To let the prophet touch the borders of the 
divine and supernatural would be shirk (‘association’)—a technical 
term which in Islam embraces, at least in theory, a wide field.® 

1 B. Mukarabiin, no. 17 [=ed. Krehl, Hud&d, no. 31]. 

* Is not included, however, in the usual list of such passages (cf. Niildeke 
Gesch. des Qor., pp. i 74 ff. [2nd ed., I, pp. 234s. The tradition also occurs in 
B. Anbiya, no. 48; DarimI, Riqaq, no. 68: Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, I, pp. 

2 3 « 2 4 - 47 . 55 " al-Tirmidhl, Shamd’il al-Mu?tafd, II, p. 148, It is nowhere 
stated, however, that it was part of the Koran; the fact that it sometimes 
follows the dyat al-rajm—ior which cf. Noldeke, I, pp. 2 4 8ff.—mav have 
caused the error.] 

* B. Tqfsir, no. 83, to Sara 5:101. 

* Al-Tinnidhl, II, p. 179, 

1 B. AhkSm, nos. 29, 29, c.f. Ma?alim, no. 16, 

* Ibn Hisham, p. 189, 5. 

7 Cf, al-Ghazall, aUMunqidh min al-Paldl, JA, 1877, I, p. 47. 

8 Al-Mawagif, ed. Soerensen, p. 170. 

8 Cf. ZDMG t XLI, p. 69. In the teachings of the Ijadlth every kind of super- 
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People who nursed and assimilated in their heart the monotheistic 
concept of Islam with all its consequences have extended this idea 
to its limits. During the fifth century of the Hijra, when the venera¬ 
tion of saints with all its excesses dominated the world of Islam, 
there lived a Muslim mystic called Samnun and sumamed al- 
Muhibb, the loving one, i.e. he who is sunk in the love of Allah. 
Samnun once officiated as mu’adhdhin and when he reached this 
passage in his text: 'I confess that there is no god but Allah, I 
confess that Muhammed is God's apostle'—of which combination 
it was in fact said that here God 'joined his name with that of the 
Prophet' 1 —he said: '0 God, if not Thou Thyself hadst ordered 
the recitation of these words I would not mention Thy name in one 
breath with that of Muhammed’. 2 Such expressions of the exclusive 
monotheistic conscience also occur in circles which are far removed 
from the pantheistic impulses of mysticism; in another place many 
of these have been collected. 3 

[ 281 ] It may be easily understood that Muhammed was led to deprecate 
his own gifts by more than his lofty concept of God. This was for the 
clever man an easy way to avoid the danger of risking his prestige 
by unsuccessful attempts at miracles. With his typical lack of 
consequence, which is here shown by his recognition of older stories 
of prophets, he had at every turn to reconcile the miraculous gifts 
of the old prophets with his own teaching, and occasionally he was 
forced even to raise them to a much higher position than he claimed 
for himself (particularly Jesus, 3:43 ff., 5:109-110). 

After all this there is no need to explain in detail that within 
Islam in its original form there was no room for the veneration of 
saints as it so largely developed later. The Koran itself polemizes 
directly against the veneration of saints in other confessions which 

1 Khijsanat aUAdab , I, p. 109, 24 Hassan n. Thabit [not in the Dlwan]; 
wa- 4 amma‘l 4 ldhu'sma’l->iabiyyi ild’smikijidhd adla fi'l-khamsi'l-mu'adhdhimi 
ashhadu . 

1 Al-BiqST, fol. 15a. 

* In the article 'Le monoth&sme dans la vie religieuse des musulmans/ 
RHR, XVI (1887), pp. 157H To examples mentioned there for avoiding the 
word Allah in compound proper names may be added 'Abdan (~ 'Abd Allah) 
AbCT-Mah£sin, II, p. 204, On the other hand the names from the second 
century, Li'llah and Bi'llah (the names of the two daughters of the poet AbfiT- 
* Atahiyya), deserve mentioning, Agh. t III, p. 170, 4. 


stition, belief in omens, wearing of amulets, and use of magic formulae, is 
called shirk: Aba DawCid, II, pp. 100, 103; cf. aLTirmidhi; I, p, 304; II, p. 83, 
al-Damiri (s.v, aUliqba), II, p. 374. Hypocrisy (riya) is also called shirk , 
Tahdhib , p. 504; in another passage it is called the 'little shirk * ( al-sh . aU 
a$gkar), al-'Iqd , II, p. 369, cf. Ibn Maja, p. 296, inna yasira’l-riyd'i shirk. 
Already Luqman is made to warn his son of shirk in his wa$iyya , al-Tirmidhi, 
II, p. 179, 
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consider their ahbar and ruhbdn as arbdb, divine masters (Sura q-*i) 
Saintly men and women, who by their endeavour to renounce 
wor^y goods, to live for God's sake, and to give willingly their life 
for H ™> nse above the masses, could still be recognized 
1 v View ' and 316 therefore objects of admirathmand 

other? 1 ?!,' th t K0I !£ X ? elf mentions them and prefers them to all 
othere. They have the first places in Paradise and supermundane 

ddights await them. But they are no mightier than others while 

hTrUlP ? e j VUlg ; and after their deat h they cannot be efficacious 
ZZi t S ead0r superhuman honours. They are nothing but 
dead people who obtain their reward from God ‘because He delights 
m them and they in Him.’ But they achieve blessedness onlyfor 
hemselves through Allah’s mercy; they have nothing to offer or to 

useful or do ha^Tn/ 1VOrS ’ ““ ' Very0ne God •>' 

There is an enormous gap between this concept held by early 
Islam and the position which the veneration and invocation of 
srnnts everywhere occupies shortly after the spread of the new 

the? 0n ' W ! ! n IsIam as weU ’ the be ^vers sought to create, through 
! S° f ^ mete between themselves and an omffi- 
potent Godhead m order to satisfy the need which was served by the 
g s and masters of their old traditions now defeated by Islam [ 282 ] 
Here too applies what Karl Hase says of the cult of saints in general! 

S fill +n atlSfieS mQm a monotheistic r ^gion a polytheistic need 
to ffll the enormous gap between men and their god, and that it 
originated on the soil of the old pantheon.’ 1 

narticSSTd ? 0£ !f e i° aSClibe t0 men su Pernatural attributes which 
participated m the ffivme powers only after the complete trans¬ 
formation of the Islamic doctrine about prophecy. It would have 

f ° r th / Xdea ° f su Peniaturally gifted men to develop 
alongside the figure of a prophet such as that presented by Muham- 
med to his people The prophet had after all to be above the crowd 
of awhya , the head of which he was destined to become in the course 
of the development of the cult of saints. In effect the attitude of 
people who turned to Islam favoured the extension of the attributes 
of supernatural powers and gifts to chosen men. Even the Arab 
contemporaries of the Prophet, friends as much as foes, showed 
httle understanding of an apostle of God who did not surpass 
slfd^WW^ 111 Supe . matural P° wer and secret knowledge. They 

f Z Z er ° f ap0StIe is thisp He eats f00d - and walks the 
streets. If only there were an angel with him with whom he would 

owned °J 3 he were & yen a ( secret ) treasure or 

owned a (miraculous) garden with fruits of which he enjoyed the 

enefit (25:819). They will not believe him unless he makes springs 
Handbuch der proiestantischen Polemik , ist ed., p. 326. 
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gush forth from the earth or darkens the sky, owns a golden house, 
is given a book from heaven in their presence. The Prophet counters: 
‘God forbid, am I other than human, an envoy?' People were hin¬ 
dered from belief, after true guidance had come to them, by the 
saying: ‘Has God sent an ordinary human being as envoy?' {17:92- 
96). 

In the same way as his foes demanded from h i m supernatural 
acts, the performance of miracles, and transcendental knowledge 
(2:112, 6:109, I 2 4 > 7:198—88, 10:21, 13:8. 27, 20:133, 21:5, 29:49 
[ 283 ] etc.), 1 his friends credited him, despite his assiduous denial that he 
possessed such gifts, with the knowledge of hidden things. T have 
knowledge of today and yesterday, but I am blind to the knowledge 
of that which will happen tomorrow': this was easily believed of an 
ordinary poet 2 but of the Prophet such limitation was unacceptable. 
How should the Prophet not be equipped at least with the gifts of 
which sages, fortune-tellers and kdhins 3 could boast among the pagan 
Arabs of his times? 4 His own protestations were of little avail. 
The Arabs who were devoted to his cause combined their acknow¬ 
ledgement of him with a belief in his higher abilities. Such people 
could not imagine as other than omniscient a man who pretended 
to have been sent to them by God. 6 There are several contemporapr 
testimonials for this, of which the first two are likely to be authentic. 
The pagan poet al-A'sha calls Muhammed, on the occasion of his 
conversion to Islam, 'a prophet who sees what you (ordinary people) 
do not see;' 6 and another contemporary poet calls him flatly ‘knower 
of the secret things' (*dlim al-ghayb ). 1 The Prophet paid a visit to the 
Ansari woman Rubey* bint Mu'awwidh after her marriage; the 
young woman was surrounded by girl singers who were singing a 
dirge for their fathers fallen at Badr, and recited the following 
words: ‘Amongst us was a prophet who knew what would happen 
tomorrow (in the future) / It is true that the Prophet firmly declined 
this praise. 8 

1 According to the practice of Muhammed of attributing to the opponents 
of the old prophets the objections which the Qurayshites brought against 
himself (cf. Part I, p. 19), this argument is also put in the mouth of the oppon¬ 
ents of Moses, 9:129. Such passages are collected, though in a rather superficial 
and unsatisfactory manner, in the polemical book by the Abb6 F. Bougarde, 
La clef du Coran (Paris, 1852}, pp. 26-40, 

2 Zuhayr, Mu'all., v. 48, ed. Landberg p. 90. v. 3. 

8 An Arab kahin is mentioned as late as the beginning of the second century, 
al-Jaban, III, p. 21, 9. 

4 Wellhausen, Rests arab. Heidenthums, pp. 130#. 

6 Cf. Part I, p. 23. note 1. 

« Ed. Thorbecke {Movgenland. Forschungen, p. 254) v. 14. [Dlwan, ed. 
Geyer, 17:14.] 

7 Hudhayl ,, 126:3. 

8 B. Maghazl , no. 12, Nikdji. no, 48. 
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The beginnings of the often described change in the concept of the 
Prophet, by which his figure was endowed with miraculous attributes, 
thus reach back into the earliest times of Islam. Already contem¬ 
porary believers saw in Muhammed only the superhuman miracle 
man, whose death surprised even 'Umar as something impossible. 1 [ 284 ] 
He threatened everybody who believed in the death of the Prophet 
with cruel punishments. 2 And the 'Abd al-Qays Arabs in Bahrayn 
turn away from Islam under the pretext that a man who is subject 
to death like all other men cannot have been a prophet. 3 Though 
the supposition of immortality had in the nature of things to be 
dropped soon, 4 the belief in the supernatural gifts of the Prophet 
while alive could take firm root. It is one of the most curious pheno¬ 
mena in the development of Islam to observe the ease with which 
orthodox theology also adapts itself to the needs of popular belief, 
though this entails open contradiction to the unambiguous teaching 
of the Koran. The power of ijmd' here scored one of its biggest 
triumphs in the whole system of Islam, insofar as the belief of the 
people succeeded in penetrating into the canonical conception of the 
Prophet and, so to speak, forcing it to make him into a fortune¬ 
teller, worker of miracles, and magician. 5 Without hesitation he is 
made to say that he had been given the key to all the treasures of 
the earth, 6 and he had need of it, too, in order to work the many 
miracles of feeding, quenching thirst and healing which were 
incorporated into his biography in order to satisfy the ideas of the 
believers. 7 The activities of biographers in the next generation 
contributed sufficiently to making the miraculous picture of the 
Prophet more and more rich and all-embracing. As early as the third 
century it was possible for the Andalusian theologian Ibn Hibban 
(d. 312) to teach that the man, who never ceased to declare himself 
to be 'flesh’ like the flesh of other men and to be perfectly ofioionad-qs 
with them, was not subject to hunger and that any reports to the [ 285 ] 


1 Fadu/il aUA§faab t no. 6. 
* AI-Tabarl, I, pp. i8r5l 
5 Ibid, p. 1958, 15, 


4 In a panegyric to Muhammed ascribed to l Umayya b, Abl’I-Salt in his 
dlwanitis stressed with good reason: yamutu hama mata man qad ma^djyuraddu 
ila'-llaM bari'Lnasam, he dies as those died who have vanished, he will be 
returned to God, the creator of souls', Khizdnai aUAdab, I, p. 122, 18 [Whence 
F. Schultess, XJmajjaibn Abi’s-Salt , Leipzig, 1911, 23:13]. 

* E.g., B. Jumu'a, no. 25; Buyfi', no. 32. 

6 B. Maghdzl, no. 29. 

7 Excursuses and Annotations, II, 1. Later, and especially polemical, 

theology even strives to prove, by comparing the respective miraculous 
stories, that the miracles of Muhammed were 'more exalted and enduring' 
than those told of Jesus, Visputatio de religione Mohammedanorum adversus 
Christianas , ed, van den Ham (Leiden, 1S90), pp. 123!!., particularly pp. 125 
2; 127, 16. r 
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contrary must be rejected as falsifications. 1 It did not take long 
before a thousand miracles of the Prophet could be listed. 2 

II 

Thus the gap between the divine and the human was bridged. The 
way was free to equip humans with supernatural gifts. So now appear 
the saints with claims to veneration and invocation. Several psy¬ 
chological factors, which we shall discuss in detail later on, contri¬ 
buted to foster the development of this alien element in the soil of 
Islam and to make a necessity out of it. It succeeded in estab¬ 
lishing itself firmly in popular religion and in competing with the 
exclusive cult of God. Side by side with the teaching—which re¬ 
mained always valid and was never disputed—that only God may be 
invoked and only in His name may an oath be sworn, the people 
invoke the saints 3 and swear by their names. 4 Puritanical followers 
of the sunna and sceptical people of enlightened views preach 
vainly against all this. The sheikh Hasan al-Hijaz! {d. 1131). a 
popular poet who not quite two centuries ago related the curious 
events of his time in popular poems, which were used by 'Abd al- 
Rahman al-Jabarti in his historical work, ridiculed the population 
of Cairo who invoked all their saints when the Nile was late in its 
anxiously awaited rise. 6 

In order to be accepted alongside the veneration of God the cult 
of saints had to be attached to a word which even in the Koran 
described persons particularly favoured—though not equipped with 
supernatural power. Such a term could then be used in the extended 
[ 286 ] meaning with which in course of time it became charged. This word 
served the purpose of being the bearer of the completely un-Islamic 
veneration of saints and the legends associated with it, also legiti- 


1 Al-Zurq&nl, IV, p. 128. 

« Disput. relig. Mohammed., p. 242, 6. [For the development of the belief 
in Muhammed’s miracles cf. T. Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre 
und Glauben seiner Gemeinde, Upsala, 1917.] 

*Cf. Arabian Nights, ed. Billaq, 1279, II, p. 94, invocation of 'Abd al- 
Q5dir Gila.nl and Sayyida Naiisa in time of need, ibid.. Ill, p. 320; five anony¬ 
mous saints are mentioned through -whose merit someone attempts to obtain 
from God release from need: ya rabb bi'l-hhamsat al-ashy&kh tunqidhni ; the 
'five sheikhs’ are presumably identical with the panj pir of the Indian Muslims 
(Garcin de Tassy, Memoire sur les particularites de la religion musttlmane dans 
I'Inde, p. 16). 

* It is well known that in different provinces of Islam the oath is made in the 
name of the respective local saints: wa-haydi sidna Yalfya, wa-haydt sldnd 
al-Badawi, etc. 

* Merveilles biographiques et historiques . . . traduits de 1 ’arabe (Cairo, 18S8), 
I, p. 71 [Arabic text, Cairo r297, I, p. 30]; the biography of the poet ibid., 
pp. 181-195 [Arabic text I, pp. 75-83]- 
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mized ( t he m in religious respect. We mean the word wall, plur. 
awliya.'. This word derived from a root which in the Semitic lan¬ 
guages expresses the idea of adherence, attachment, and nearness, 1 
means firstly: he who is close, follower, friend, relative, 2 and within 
this group of concepts particularly that blood-relation who in 
Arab custom has the duty of blood revenge for a member of the 
tribe who has been murdered. (Sura 17:35, 27:50—cf. 8:73—19:23, 
33:6)—the go’el had-ddm or she'er (=Arabic thd‘ir) z of the Bible! 
or just heir in general. 4 In religious language this idea of nearness 
was extended also to the relation of man to God. The Jews— 
regarding whom Muslims (together with the Christians) are warned 
not to take them as awliya' ‘since they are only awliya’ of each 
other, but if one of you considers them as friends, he belongs to 
them’ 6 —are reproached for considering themselves as awliya’ of God 
to the exclusion of all other men, i.e. as the chosen people, as the 
pious par excellence who are certain of Paradise (Sura 62:6); on the 
other hand Jews and Christian alike are reproached for thinking 
themselves to be children of God specially beloved by Him (Sura 
5:3 1 dbna u ttaki wa’ahibbd’uhu). It is the pious who are in the 
relation of wall to God, 'they need not fear and be sad,' 6 i.e. they 
may feel secure from the horrors that Muhammed summoned against 
the unbelievers and profligates—since they would partake of the 
Kingdom of heaven. From the general meaning of ‘someone who is 
close’ in Old Arabic usage the word was extended to the protector, 
helper and patron, 7 curiously enough also applied to divinely 
venerated beings of whom man believes that they help those who 
venerate them. The venerations of such beings, by which often 
angels or even idols are meant, called sh-ufa’d* (sing, shaft' ) by those 
who honour them, is sharply condemned in the Koran in many 
passages (Sura 10:19; I 3 :x 7 . 18; 39:44, etc.) and is branded as shirk) 
the objects of such veneration and involution are called shurakd’, 
like the gods of polytheism. ‘Those whom they invoke in God's 
stead cannot create but are creatures themselves, they are dead not 


1 In this sense wait is usually paraphrased by the synonym qarin, al-BaydawI 
on 19:46; cf. Mafatlh al-Ghayb, V, p. 682. ^ 

* Like the word mawla (derived from the same root) in its original use- 

see Part I, p. 101, note 3. 6 

Mordtman-Muller, Sabaische Denkmttler, p. 25 [Gesenius—Buhl 
Heordiscnes and aramdisches Hand wort crouch, under sh‘ V ii]. 

* Stira 19:5, cf. wait al-'ahd=successor to the throne. 

| 5 : 56; this is however extended to unbelievers in general, 3:27 45-18 

Silra 10:63, common in the second Sara, cf. 3:164, of those who fell in 
religious wars, 41130,43:68. 

7 In this sense, wall is also one of the names of God, Redhouse 'On the most 
comely names', etc JRAS, XII, p. 67. no. 529ft., 3:61 (God is the wall of the 
42 . 27 - In parallelism wall corresponds in this sense to naslr or 
shafl (helper, intercessor, advocate), Sura 2:101; 4:47; 6:5r, 69:9:75, 1x7. 
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living, and know not when they will be resurrected* (Sura 16:20-2), 
and that this refers to beings called awliya' is evident from a threat 
referring to the same error: 'But do those who disbelieve think that 
they can regard my servants apart from me as awliya?' Verily we 
have prepared hell for the deniers of God' (i8:iQ2). 

The impulse for the veneration of saints must indeed have been 
very strong if it managed to attach itself to this very expression 
which was so much decried in the Koran from the point of view of 
the cult. Wall, the pious devout man 1 became the wall equipped 
with the attributes of miracle, the intermediary {shaft') between 
God and man, 'those who are near to God through their obedience 
and whom God equips with the gift of his mercy {karama )/ 2 We will 
now examine how the Muslim peoples shaped the image of such 
persons. 


in 

In the opinion of Muslims a wait is not made through his deep 
penetration into the divine secrets. Involuntary rapture, which is 
not prepared for by the person concerned through study and 
speculation, is the beginning and the visible sign of wall- ship. 
People partaking of such a state are called majdhub . This word 
[ 288 ] means etymologically the same as 'rapt* in its original acceptation: 
one withdrawn. Muslims call any person inspired by God whose 
ecstasy is due not to theosophical absorption but to spontaneous 
illumination, majdhub . Thus a historian reports of Yunus b. Yunus 
al-Shaybani, the founder of the Yunusiyya order: 'He had no 
sheikh but was a majdhub , he was rapt away (drawn away) to the 
path of good/ 3 The group of popular walls designated by this 
name already during their lifetime is made up of such people. The 
Muslim wall is not canonized only after his death: during his lifetime 
he is recognized as such by the people and practises his miracles for 
all to see. The populace, realistically inclined, even finds It more 
likely that a living wall should be more able to work miracles than 
one who is dead. An Egyptian saint; Shams al-Din al-Hanafi (d. 
847), teaches: 'When a wall dies, his power over nature with which 
he was able to lend help ceases. If however pilgrims to his grave 
nevertheless obtain help or achieve the fulfilment of their desires, 

1 In ancient linguistic usage wall in this context is the opposite of kajir, 
A Kharijite poet says of the leader Qatari: wa’anta wallyyun wa’LMtthallabu 
kafiyun, Abie tfanifa Dlnaw., p. 286, 18. I^ass5ii b. Thabit says of Hasbimite 
believers who fell at Mata; humli awliya 3 u’llahi, Ibn HisMm, p. 779, 3 from 
the bottom. 

* Al-Baydawi I, p, 914 (on Sara 10:63). 

* ALMaqrlzI, Khifat , IT, p. 435, 18: bal kana majdhUban judhiba ild \aviqi*U 
khayri . [Of. 'Madjdhab' in jEJ.] 
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this is Allah’s deed wrought through the mediation of the respective 
qutb who sends help to the pilgrim according to the degree of the 
saint’s grave that was visited.’ 1 

We do not intend to repeat the teachings of the Muslim mystics 
on the hierarchy of the awliya’, beginning with the qutb (pole) down 
to the last cunning, begging dervish, since these ideas have often 
been described in European literature. 2 The walls do not wait for 
the masses to sing their praise; they themselves lead the chorus of 
glorification. The boasts and self-praise of some of the more pre- 
sumptious walls are hardly credible. In order to base such behaviour 
upon a sacred tradition, they make 'Ali, a man particularly called 
wait Allah, to whom one of the first places is assigned amongst the 
saints, say: ‘I am the dot under the letter ba , I am at the side of 
God, I am the pen, I am the well-preserved tablet, I am God’s [ 289 ] 
throne, I am the seven heavens and the seven earths.’ 3 Of Junayd 
(d. 297), a §ufl of the older school, the words are reported: 'God 
has given no knowledge to man and allowed them no entry to it 
without letting me participate in it,’ 4 and this is a most modest 
claim compared to what later saints say of themselves. Ibrahim 
al-Dasuqi, one of the four quids and a pre-eminent national saint of 
Muslim Egypt, says of himself: 'God showed me what is in the 
heights when I was seven; at eight I read the well-guarded tablet; 
at nine I solved the talisman of heaven and discovered in the first 
sura of the Koran the letter which dismays men and demons; at 
fourteen I was able to move what rests and to make rest what moves, 
with the aid of God.’ 

Muhammed has given me power over the whole world, over 
demons, over all bodies and devils, 

and over China and the whole East to the borders of God’s lands 
my rule is justified; 

I am the letter which not all who see it can read; the whole world 
is subject to me on my God’s order, 

All this I do not say for boasting, but it was permitted to me so 
that people may not be ignorant of my way. 5 


1 Al-Sha'rani, Biographies of Sitfls (Ms. of Leipzig Univ. Library, no. 357), 
fol. 46b. [ al-Tabaqat aUKubrd, Cairo, 1299 II, p, 138], 

* Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, II, pp. sgoff.; 
Kreraer, Herysch. Ideen, pp, xyafL, Barges, Vie duAbou Medien , introduction; 
and lastly VoIIers, ZDMG } XLIII, pp, 115 ff, [Cf. Goldziher J s article ‘Abdal* 
as revised in the 2nd ed, of the El]. 

* Al-Munawl, fol, 18b. 

4 AbH'l-Mahasin, II, p. 178. 

5 'All Basha Mublrak al-Khitaf al-Ja&lda al-Tawflqiyya (Bhlaq, 1306), XI, 

p. 8. 
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Poems are cited of Ahmad al-BadawI, the saint of Taints, in Egypt, 
which remind one vividly of the vainglorious verses of the heroes 
in the romances of 'Antar and of Sayf. One of these poems begins 
thus: ‘Before my existence I was a qutb and imam, I saw the throne 
and what is above the heaven, and I saw God as He revealed Him- 
self. I have no teacher and no example but the prophet ‘Pa-Ha 
(Muhammed). . ■ Hobody before or after me has obtained more than 
a mustard-seed of the fulness of my knowledge. Abd al-Qadir 
al-JHx says of himself: ‘Before the sun rises it greets me; before the 
year starts it greets me and reveals to me all that will happen during 
its course. I swear by God's majesty that the blessed and the damned 
are presented to me and that my eye rests upon the well-guarded 
tablet of fate. I dip into the seas of God’s knowledge and have seen 
[ 290 j Him with my eyes. I am the living proof of God s existence. I am 
the Prophet's lieutenant and his heir on earth.’ 1 It is possible that 
such vainglorious utterances were ascribed to the above-mentioned 
saintly by later biographers only, and that they themselves, were 
innocent of such conceit. But that such a spirit predominates in the 
wall groups of later times is seen from a curious document of this 
literature, the autobiography of one of the most famous sufis: Abd 
al-Wahhab Ahmad al-Sha‘ranI (d. 973). Under the guise of humble 
thanks 2 to God for being granted wonderful gifts of the spirit and 
sanctity—this is already inherent in the title of the book 3 the 
author tells the strangest things about his wonderful qualities, his 
communication with God, the angels and the Prophet, about his 
ability to work miracles and to find out the secrets of the universe, 
etc. In the same way in which he describes the merits and miraculous 
deeds of his saintly teachers and contemporaries in his work Lawaqib, 
aUAnwar he talks about himself—in order to thank God for having 
considered him worthy of so many mercies. 

In such circles the doctrine could easily arise that the walls were 
greater even than the prophets; a doctrine which caused much argu¬ 
mentation in theological circles. It is hardly surprising that this 
conceit aroused the hatred of orthodox theologians for some rep¬ 
resentatives of this trend. The fuqaha' were not always prepared to 
put up with such presumption by the sufis. In Ibn Battuta s time 
there lived near 'Ayntab in Syria, in the mountains outside the city, 

1 AJ-Biqa'i, III, fols. 19b, 31b, 35a. , 

* This was the excuse of all Muslim authors who sounded the trumpet of 
their own glory, as e.g. al-Suyhtl, of Siizungsberichten der Kais. Akadetnie 
der WW. phil. hist. ci. LXIX, (1871), p. 28 This was called: al-tahadduth 
bi'Uni'am, 

8 Laid'if aUMinan wa’l-akhlaq fl baydn wujub abtahaddutn ot-ni mat Allan 
' ald’Uitlaq , Ms. of the Dresden Library, Fieischer, p. 65s., no. 392; Hungarian 
Nat. Mus., no. XV of my description, cf. ZDMG, XXXVIII p. 679 [GAL II, 
p. 338,5 II, p. 466, repeatedly printed]. 
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an anchoret who was called 'sheikh of sheikhs’ and to whom pil¬ 
grimages were made in order to be blessed by him. This sheikh 
once allowed himself the sentence that he was above Muhammed, 
who could not live without women, whereas he himself was celibate. 

This vras too much for the qddzs of the four orthodox schools, whose 
names are given in our source; they summoned the anchoret before 
their court and condemned him to death. 1 This is but one of the many 
examples of conflicts between the followers of sufism and the [ 291 ] 
representatives of canonical theology. 2 These conflicts, though 
unable to detract from the high opinion that the latter had of true 
saints, nevertheless filled the orthodox theologians with even 
greater loathing of the circles to which the aspirants to wall-ship 
belonged. The hostility between orthodox theologians and ^ufls 
had its reason partly in the unorthodox dogmatics and exegesis 
which developed within the sufi schools, and partly in the way of 
life—unbridled by the ritual law and far from saintly—led by 
wandering dervishes who so often abused sufis, 3 4 There were at all 
times mystic orders who confessed the so-called ibafya* whose rules 
state clearly that their members are completely free and exempt 
from religious law. 5 It is true that pious souls easily reconciled this 
contrast by denying their competence to judge the saints. 'As regards 
the armies of sheikhs , walls, pious, and pure persons (May God give 
us the benefit of their merits and by the blessings of the love for 
God make us the servants of their thresholds) it is part of their 
character to be visible to men in very rare cases only. Many of them 
however are visible in order to guide God’s servants—may God 
increase their number and work good through them. It is everybody’s 
duty to believe in them and not to reject them. Even when we see 
things about them of which we disapprove, this must be accounted 
for by the circumstance that we are too short-sighted to be able to 
judge their condition. How many of them subject themselves to 
public disapproval in order to hide their true circumstances! There¬ 
fore it is better and more wholesome to interpret their deeds in a 
favourable manner. The great sheikh Muhyi al-Dln ibn 'Arab! at the 
opening of his Meccan Revelations says: 'The highest happiness of 
men is to believe in all those who ascribe to themselves a relation- 

1 Ibn Battdta, IV, p. 318. 

a Cf. Ibn Khallikan, no. 850, a tendentious story about the theologians 
declaring the $Of!s to be heretics^ahDamlri (s.v. dhubab) I, p. 439. 

* ZDMG, XXVIII, pp. 324s. 

4 CL al-Ghazali, aUMunqidh min al-Palal, JA, 1877, I, p. 76, [and Die 
Streitschrift des Gazdll gegen die Ibdhiyya , ed. O. Pretzl, Sitzungsber . der 
Bayeriscker Ah. d. Wissensch., 1933, with the editor's introduction.] 

5 E.g. the so-called Hariri dervishes (sixth century), for the origin of which, 
see Fawat aUWafaydt , II, p. 42, and all orders which call themselves Bl-shar', 
i.e. those exempt from the law, Sell, The Faith of Islam, p. 95. 
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ship with God, even if this claim were not justified/ We beseech 

[ 292 ] God to assist us in the belief in His waits wherever they may be; 
may He introduce us into their midst and keep us apart from those 
who slight them/ 1 These typical words by Qutb al-Dln al-Nahra- 
wall (tenth century) clearly show the relation of believing minds to 
wandering humbugs clad in the mantle of saintliness, and this point 
of view still dominates the thinking of the Muslim people even today, 2 

As regards the miracles ascribed to the saints, the conception of 
orientals of the figures of the saint is guided by their unbridled 
phantasy, by their desire to be edified by prodigies and entertained 
by impossibilities—none of which are restricted by the limits that 
art may set to the excesses of imagination. Their legends of saints 
are full of features which are nothing but the religious application 
of fairy literature of Indians and Persians, Only that here it is not 
fairies and jinn, 'children of the realm of lies/ which bring to life the 
most extraordinary combination, but the grace of God becoming 
manifest in favour of His chosen ones. What appears as romantic 
hyperbole in fairy tales becomes in the literature of the waits a 
miracle worked through God's mercy. There are lost rings inside 
fish which give themselves up on the prayer of saints, visits of 
saints to the inhabitants of the bottom of the sea, and many other 
features well known to readers of the Arabian Nights. If it were not 
for the aura of saintliness which surrounds the heroes of these 
tales one would imagine oneself in the realm of Badr Basim and 
Aladin. There is the chief saint of Damascus, Raslan or rather 
Arslan {d. ca. 700), 3 who produced the change of the four seasons 
within the span of a small hour; there are men of God who are 
present at several places simultaneously or in contrast take different 
shapes at the same place, w r ho change gold to blood in order to 
show vainglorious rulers what is the nature of this glitter for which 
they hunt. The earth folds up for them so that spacial distance 
disappears for the saints. A wall was in the mosque at Tarsus and 

[ 293 ] while praying he was overcome with the desire to make a pilgrimage 
to the mosque of Medina; he put his head in the sleeve of his coat and 
when he took it out again he was in Medina. This is one of the 
most common occurrences to be met with in the biographies of 


1 Chron . Mehka , III, p. 406, 

* But not all theologians are so lenient. Cf. a remarkable statement by al- 
Qastalla.nl, VII, p. 295, on the conceit of the walls ; he finds that SOra 24:11 
applies to them, 

8 The legend of this Raslan is to be found in Kremer, Mittelsyrien und 
Damaskus, p. 256. A theosophical treatise (: risala tawhldiyya) by him in 
Cat. ar. Brit. Mus., p. 400a, commentaries on it in Berl. Cat., II, pp. 5635., 
cf. also D.C. no. 358 (fols. 44ff.) and 412 of Leipzig Univ. Library [GAL I, 
p. 589, S I, p, 811]. 
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saints. 1 The saints cause animals and stones to be given the faculty of 
speech. The famous saint Ibrahim b. Adham sat in the shade of a 
pomegranate tree, when the tree said: ‘ 0 , Abu Ishaq, do me the 
honour to eat of myfruit’ The wall accepted this invitation. The fruit 
which up to then had been rather sour became sweet and the tree 
produced two crops a year. This kind of pomegranate was then 
caned pomegranate of the servants of God’ (rummdnat al-'dUdin). 
Another wall once reached for a tree in order to pick its fruit, when 
me tree said: 'Do not eat of my fruit, because I belong to a Jew.' 
The saints cure sickness and their prayers are always granted, every 
samt is a mujab al-du'a. God destroys those who intend them harm. 
Wild animals become tame at their bidding and subject themselves 
to their will. They ride on lions, ‘the dogs of God' (kildb Allah). One 
of the most remarkable gifts of popular walls is tatawwur, i.e. the 
ability to take on various shapes. The miraculous ability often 
comes in useful in their conflicts with the legalism of ordinary 
orthodoxy. Qadib al-Ban, a wall from Mosul, sheltered behind this 
ability when he was accused of never being 1 seen in prayer. In front 
of the accuser he adopted various shapes and asked: in which of 
these shapes have you seen me neglecting my prayers? 2 Muslims 
develop the greatest sweeps of imagination in respect of this tataw¬ 
wur. The sheikh Abu 'Abd Allah al-Qurashi had but one eye'and 
was a leper, but he nevertheless won the love of a young girl who 
despite her parents’ protests, insisted on marrying the saint. He then 
adopted the guise of a beautiful youth and affirmed his identity with 
al-Qurashi. He kept this new shape in his dealings with his young wife 
but appeared as before to all the rest of the world in the form of an 
ugly cripple. 3 Near al- Ara'ish. in Morocco is the grave of a female 
saint of whom it is told that she insinuated herself into the service 
of the saint Bu Selham in the guise of an ugly negress in order to 
appear at his side at night as a beautiful girl. 4 

The ability to fly—this too in tatawwur —is one of the commonest 
miraculous accomplishments of the awliyd it enables them to visit 
far distant places in the shortest of times in order to watch over the 


,, T ^ S presumably is based on Jewish sources: the (ayy al-ard corresponds to 
qeflsath ha-ares, Tal. Bab., Hullln, fol. gib, Sanhedrin, fol. 95a. Ibn Hazm 
mentions in his K al-Milal this legendary trait among the Jewish beliefs 
disapproved of by him (Leiden Ms. Warner no. 480, fol. S 7 b=Vien. Cat NF 
no. 216, fol. J 33b). [Cairo 1317, I, p. 218; read li-shiddati sur'atihi li-anna’l- 
arda tuwigat lahu. omitting la before li-ar.na.] This feature is however also 

rnfit h h M ^ S ^ S + ° U f^ e the lGgends of Abil DawOd I, p. 255, Ibn 

Qutayba, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 9, 4, al-Qazwinf, II, p. 11 5 . ” 

is tcdd of^Umar b." 2m3?"“" ^ ^ P - M1 * where a ^’-legend 
s AbBiqS’i, IV, fols. 3b, 19b. 

4 G, Charmes in Rev, d . deux mondes , June 18S6, p. 870. 
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interests of their disciples and adepts and to be present wherever 
they are required. There is a popular belief that specially inspired 
people are able to see above their heads, walls riding in the air on 
noble horses (■ naja'ib ), and satirical doubters used this belief for 
many amusing anecdotes. 1 —Amongst the other accomplishments 
of walls , the ability to speak many languages deserves mention 2 
as does the ability to move mountains, 3 etc.; a figure of speech in 
Jewish and Christian religious literature is thus made into a factual 
occurrence in these miracle tales and has also been incorporated 
even in ancient times into the biography of the Prophet. 

Muslim hagiologists summarized the miracles of the saints in 
twenty categories, 4 at the head of which they usually mention 
ihyd* al-mawta , the power to revive the dead. 5 * Apart from and 
also within these categories the provincial peculiarities of the legends 
of saints must not, however, be overlooked, since they are im¬ 
portant for gaining insight into the ethnological factors responsible 
for the origin and development of the legends. It is, for example, a 
typically Maghribi feature that the saint wanders with his disciples 
through desolate areas and at one point sticks his staff into the 
[ 295 ] ground, whereupon water springs from the ground and lush vegeta¬ 
tion appears in the desert. The zawiya 0 of the saint is then founded 
at such an oasis and brings blessing and salvation to later genera¬ 
tions. This occurs frequently in the biographies of MaghribI saints 
which were collected and described by Trumelet. 7 The North African 
character of these legends is also seen in the fact that wherever 
we meet them outside North Africa 8 they are connected with Berber 
dervishes on the pilgrimage to Mecca. The cisterns of Yemen only 
produce drinkable water because two Maghribi saints were buried 
in that area. 9 


iv 

Before going further we should like to answer another question: 
‘What is the position of women in the hagiology of Islam?’ 10 Because 

1 Al-Sharbini Hazz al-Quhuf (lith. ed.), pp. 109, 120. 

1 CL ZDMG, XXVI, pp. 770fi. 

3 AbuT-Mabasin, I, p. 429. 

4 AI-Munawl, fol. 30b. 

5 Cf. Disput. relig . Mohammed p. 129. 

* Zawiya =Eastern khanqa, pi. khawdniq , Ibn Battuta., I > p, 71 [cf. El, s.v.]. 

7 Les saints de VIslam. Legendes hagiologiques el croyances algeriennes (vol. I), 
Les Saints du Tell, Paris, 1881. 

8 Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta , I, p. 140. 

* Voyage de VInde a la Mekke par 'Abdoul K&rym, ed. Langtes (Paris, 1797), 
p. 201, 

10 [For this chapter cf. M. Smith, Rdbi'a the Mystic and her Fellow-Saints in 
Islam, Cambridge, 1928.] 
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of their treatment, Islam is held in such evil repute that we might 
easily assume that it assigns no place to women when the highest 
degree of human perfection is in question. Dr Perron, who has made 
the position of women amongst Arabs the subject of a detailed 
monograph, mentions only one woman saint; the famous Rabi'a 
al-'Adawiyya. This author sums up this phenomenon with the 
words: Tn Islam women rarely walk the path of saintliness. It is too 
difficult for them—at least this is what men think. All brilliance, 
merit and honour goes to the men. They have turned everything to 
their own advantage and privilege; they have taken for themselves 
and monopolized everything—even saintliness and Paradise.’ 1 
This statement agrees with the idea which is usually propounded 
of the position of women in Islam in respect of law and with regard 
to religious merit and religious responsibility. But in order to 
observe historical justice it must be admitted that degradation of 
women in Islam 2 is the result of social influences 3 for which the [ 296 ] 
principles of Islam are unjustly made responsible, but which were in 
fact the outcome of the social relations of the peoples converted to 
Islam. But even this must not be taken too far. It is true that Islam 
itself (though as regards the legal position of women it was an 
advance on the Jahiliyya) placed women, as even its eager apologists 
must admit 4 far lower than men on the social scale; 5 women are 
called ‘the majority of those in Hell,’ 6 naqisdt 'aql wa-din,’ i.e. 
lacking in understanding and religion. 7 This however does not 
exclude women from the spiritual endowments with which Islam 
intended to benefit all mankind. In the earliest times of Islam there 
are many proofs of the influence that women had upon the public 
affairs and political movements of the young Muslim community. 
There were not only pious women—presumably successors of the 
pre-Islamic ndsikat 8 —who gladly proved their piety by services 


1 Femmes arabes avant et depuis Vislamisme (Paris-Algiers, 1658), p. 350. 

* This is shown in principles expressed in a most noteworthy passage in Agh . 
X, p. 154, cf, also later hadiths in al-Damirl (s.v. al-gkurab ), II, p. 205. 

5 Kremer, Culturgesch., II, pp, io6ff, 

4 E.g. (van Bemmelen) L'Egypte et VEurope, II (Leiden, 1S84), p. 654, cf. 
Bosworth Smith, Mohammed and Mohammedanism (2nd ed., London, 1876), 
p. 242. 

5 This is not peculiar to Islam, cf. the commentary to Genesis 2:21 in de 
Lagarde, Materialien zur Geschichte und Kriiik d . Pentat I, p. 31, 28ff. 

4 B. I man , no. 19 (ed. Krehl, no. 21). 

7 Muslim, I, p. 159. 

9 Labld, ed. Huber 26:12; a hero who for tlie whole night crouches in 
ambush with ruffled hair and covered with dust is compared to ndsikat 
waiting for the offering of the votive sacrifice. For the hahindt of the ancient 
Arabs see Kremer, Stud . zur vergl. Culturgesch. (1890), Part 2, p. 76. Perhaps 
the shaykha raqud in x Abid b. al-Abra? v. 39 (Homme], Aufsdtze und Abhand - 
lungen , p. 60) [ed. Lyall, 1:36] also belongs to this context. It is not impossible. 
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rendered for the sake of the worship of God, 1 but there were also 
women who participated in the internal and external battles. 2 The 
[ 297 ] figure of the heroic Nu$ayba* does not emerge from a society in 
which women are considered similar to slaves; and the role of' A’isha 
and her influence upon the affairs of the young state in its first 
gathering of strength must be viewed from other than the standpoint 
of a Turkish harem intrigue. After Snouck’s demonstration 4 it is no 
longer necessary to refute in detail the mistaken assumption that 
the disguising and hiding of women and their separation from all 
social intercourse have their cause in the law of early Islam. In the 
earliest generation of Islam the wife of Mus'ab b. al-Zubayr (d. 72), 
who showed her face unveiled to all and sundry, could say. ‘Allah 
has blessed me with beauty and I love the world to look at it and 
recognize that I am superior to all and that there is no blemish in 
my beauty.’ 5 To be sure, Islam does demand modest reserve from 
women, as was also required by good breeding under paganism— 
the chaste woman is in the khidr* but this does not completely 
cut women off from the interests of the world. The earliest history 
of Islam has many examples of this. 

The sympathy which the female sex showed to the unfortunate 
cause of Husayn’ and the 'Alids is truly remarkable. Women also 
have their share in inventing, elaborating, and circulating 'Alid 

1 Umra Mihjan, al-Muwatfa', II, p. IJ, Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 784. 

2 One should not, however, overlook al-Tabari's remark, I, p. 1926, 11 that 
the Arabs did not like their women to be present at battles. 

2 Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 807; Sprenger, Mohammad, III,p. 176. 

4 'Twee populaire dwalingen verbeterd’ BTLV, 5e volgr. I, pp. rofb of the 
offprint [Verspreide Ceschriften , I, pp. 3<>5ff-]- Cf. from an earlier date Hammer- 
Purgstall, JJRAS, IV (1837), p. 172, note; D'Escayrac de Lauture, Lc Desert 
et le Soudan (German ed., Leipzig, 1855)1 P- 63, 

*Agh.,X, p, 54, 

4 Cf. Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidenthums, p. 146; rabhat aUkhidv, in 
Noldeke, Beitr . Pcesie , p, 85, 6— MufaddaL, 29:1, baydaiu hhidrin, Imrq . t 
Mu'all, v. 23. Plural: bayddt al-hhudUr, if am., p. 250 v. 2. It seems however 
that these expressions refer in the first instance to unmarried girls (B. 'Idayn, 
no. 15: al-'awdtiq dhawat al-khudur, in a later poet :'awdtiqu lam takun tada'u'l- 
Ujdla, Dha-l-Rumma, khiz. A dab., TV, p. 107, 6 from below [ed. Macartney 
57:62] as well as mukhdbba'dt , Zuhayr, 1:36 (ed. Landberg, p. 159 v. 4); cf. 
al~ K adhra'a HudhayL, 237:14, 278:40 (for nasif, B. Jihad, no. 5 

nasif of the maidens of Paradise); aU'adhrd'u fl khidrihd, B. Adah, no. j6. 
See further references in respect of related expressions in Oest. Monatsschr.fd. 
Orient, XI, p. 156, bottom. N.B. Bam., p, 750 v. 1: ghazalun muqanna'u, a 
veiled deer (of a young girl). 

7 Al-Tabari, II, p. 459, the women from the tribe of Hamdan. 


however, that nasikdi means Christian women = rawahib, sing, xahika who dress 
in musul} (hair shirt), fjassan, Dlwdn, p. 25, 7 [ed. Hirschfeld] and abstain from 
wine, Humayd b. 'Hrawr, Kitdb al-Adddd, p. 224, 2ff. For the women of the 
Jahiliyya cf. Aug. Muller, XsL, I, p. 47- 
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legends. A number of these are told on the authority of al-Nawar 
bint Malik, as for example a vision that celestial light surrounded 
the urn in which 'All's head was kept and that a white bird fluttered £ 298 ] 
around it. 1 The anti-Umayyad conspirators at Basra held their 
meetings after the acession of Yazid at the house of Maria bint Sa’d, 
a woman from the tribe of *Abd al-Qays who was a zealous follower 
of the ‘Alids. 2 Amongst the many moving episodes of the tragic and 
desperate fight carried out by Husayn for the rights of his family, 
we hear how Umm Wahb, the wife of a zealous follower of the 
pretender, grabbed a tent-pole and stepping up to her husband 
addressed him thus: T offer my father and mother as ransom for 
you. Go and fight for the rights of Muhammed’s descendants/ 
When her husband sent her back to the women she took hold of his 
dress saying: T shall not leave you but rather will I die with you/ 
and when he was killed in the battle she greeted his corpse with the 
words: 'May Paradise agree with you/ 3 This also calls to mind 
Asma\ the daughter of Abu Bakr, who stood at the side of her son 
l Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr and encouraged him during his struggle 
with al-Hajjaj, and who would not tolerate her son's wearing a mail 
shirt when going into battle, since this was unworthy of a man who 
fights for what he was convinced was a just cause. In the early period 
of Islam, women—who have been claimed as examples for some 
modem heroines of the Arabian desert 4 —vied with their heroic 
menfolk in their enthusiasm for the difficult wars to which they were 
called. When Ilabib b. Maslama al-Fihrl (d. 42) was about to leave 
on one of those expeditions which occupied most of his life, his wife 
asked him: 'Where do you go?' 'Either into the enemy camp/ 
replied Habib, 'or, if Allah so wills, to Paradise/ 'At both places I 
wish to arrive first/ said his wife. In the event, Habib met her later 
in the enemy camp, which she had reached before him. 5 The murderer 
of the ICharijite chief Nafi' b. al-Azraq faced a woman who chal¬ 
lenged him to single combat in order to avenge Nafi w s murder. 6 
Apart from participation in political affairs, we also encounter [ 299 ] 
women as priests of humanity and philanthropy in the midst of the 
terrors of war. Ibn Sa'd tells of a woman of the Aslam tribe, Kulayba 
bint Sa'id, 7 who, during the battle of Khaybar, first started a field 

1 Ibid., II, p. 369. 

* Ibid., p. 235. 

8 Ibid., p. 336. 

* Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina (Leipzig, 

1874}, II, p. 237; cf. Didier [Sejour chez le Grand-cherife de la Mekke, p. 196, 
German transl.] Ein Aufe?ithalt bei dem Gross-Scherif vcm Mekka, p. 245. 

* Al-Ja^d?, K. aUBaydn , fol. 48b [II, pp. 267-8]. 

8 Ansdb al-Ashrdf, p. 92. 

7 Quoted in Ibn ijajar, IV, p. 763. [The correct form is Ku'ayba bint SaM, 
see Ibn Sa'd, VIII, p. 2x3.] 
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hospital 1 in the mosque where she tended the sick and wounded. The 
Koran itself contradicts the view that woman have no access to 
'sanctity and Paradise'; it is enough to look at the many passages 
which refer to mvtminun and mu'minat, sdlikUn and salihdt in the 
same breath and presuppose their full equality (esp. Sura 33:35)* 

This proves that neither the position of women in the oldest 
movements of the Muslim community nor the teachings of the 
founder of the new religion were—despite some theological limita¬ 
tions of entirely theoretical nature 2 —to prevent women from 
achieving, in inner religious life and in the consciousness of believers, 
the same importance as men, to prevent the veneration of the awliyd ' 
(when it developed in Islam) from being extended to women 3 whom 
the consensus of the believers raised to that height. And in fact 
when informing ourselves of Muslim life at various ages and when 
looking in the cemeteries at the graves of saints, we realize that 
women occupied a rather different position from that stated by 
Perron. Much is heard of women saints ( shaykhat ) from the earliest 
to the most recent times. Their names are known and their saintly life 
and their pious deeds and miracles (karamdt) are spoken of with 
reverence. Theologians hostile to the excesses of the sufis declaim 
[300] also against these female saints and the veneration which surrounds 
them .- 1 * Not long ago the oriental newspaper reported the impressive 
funeral of such a female saint, the Sheikha Amina in Alexandria, 
There can be but few books on the biographies of saints which 
fail to mention a number of women saints under every letter of the 
alphabet, wondrous deeds are no less marvellous than those of the 
men dealt with in the same works. It is characteristic that some theo¬ 
logians name as the first representative of the dignity of qutb (one of 
the most prominent in the hierarchy of the awliyd) a woman: 
Fatima . 6 There is full equality between the sexes in the field of 
saintliness. In the relevant literature there is even a special mono¬ 
graph about the biographies of women saints written by the sheikh 
Taqi al-Din Abu Bakr al-Husnl entitled: ‘Lives of believing and 

1 An institution which in later centuries became an established part of 
Muslim warfare, I bn Khallikan, no, 367, al-Maqqarl, I, p. 548 [Ibn al-Qiftl, 
p. 405]. 

2 For instance that women may not reach the grade of a nabi; after Muham- 
med, however, there are to be no more prophets in any case, even among men. 
But even in this point a theologian of the fourth century deviated from the 
usual doctrine and gained thereby the disapproval of the masses, Ibn Bash- 
kuwal, no. 1957, p. 479, bottom. 

3 The course of life broke through the barrier which later theology did not 
omit to erect; al-Baydawi to Stira 14:38 (I, p, 207, 22): khus$& (aUrijdl) bi'L 
niibuwwa wa'l-imdma wa’l-waltiya . 

4 Muhammad al-’Abdan, al-Madkhal (Alexandria, 1293), II, p, 18. 

h Al-Munawf, fol, 23a. 
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pious women walking in the path of God.' 1 The author intended, as 
he states in the preface to his book, that his female readers should 
take to heart the examples of piety and moral sanctity found in it. 
Therefore in drawing the moral he frequently addresses the women 
of his time in severe tones; yd msa’ hadha ’l-zamdn, ‘Woe and woe 
again, O women of this age,’ he says in the biography of the pious 
Hasana (fol. 45b); ‘You are just her opposites. You delight in the 
sons of this world. If your husband is godless and indulges in 
intoxicating drinks and commits other sins you delight in him even 
though his behaviour rouses God’s anger; and you avoid the pious 
man though he finds favour with God. A curse upon you! How 
little delight do you take in things that will bring you closer to 
Allah.’ 

It is however not the warlike Islam, which employs measures of 
violence, the religion d'hommes as Renan calls it, that produced 
women saints; it is the Islam full of mystical and ascetic leanings 
that fostered these female saints, 2 those zahiddt and 1 abiddt , the 
accounts of which fill the Muslim books. There are also congregations 
of women which were the seminaries of female saints, convents for 
women. It may appear strange to hear of Muslim nuns and Muslim [301] 
convents, as if there could be even stricter and more extensive 
isolation of women than is inherent in the harem. Al- Ma qrizi, in his 
chapter on convents (ribdt) in Egypt, mentions an institution 
called Ribat al-Baghdadiyya (convent of the Baghdad woman); 

‘this house was built by Madame (khaiun) Tadhkarpas, the daughter 
of Malik al-Zahir Baybars in 684 A.H. for Zaynab, daughter of 
Abu'-l-Barakat, which pious sheikha is usually called 'daughter of 
the Baghdad woman’ {bint al-Baghdadiyya). In this institute the 
princess erected a house for this sheikha and other pious women. 

To this day the house is known for the piety of its inmates, who 
are always headed by a lady superior who provides religious t eaching 
to the others and who leads them in pious exercises and instructs 
them in religious sciences. The last lady superior of the house known 
to us was the pious sheikha, mistress of the women of her epoch, 

Umm Zaynab Fatima of Baghdad, daughter of 'Abbas, who died 
in the month Dhu’l-Hijja of the year 7x4 aged above eighty. She 
was a scholarly woman who renounced all worldly goods, was satis¬ 
fied with little, was God-fearing, and walked in God’s way, zealous 
in furthering spiritual profit and devout exercises and of sincere 
piety. Many women from Damascus and Cairo were taught by her; 
she inspired trust in everyone and exerted great influence upon souls 
with her teaching. After her death all the lady superiors of this 

1 Siyar al-Sdlikdt al-Mu*mindi aUKhayrdt, Ms. Leipzig Univ. D.C., no. 368 
[GALll, p. 117 ,5 II, p. 112]. 

* Kremer, Herrsch. Ideen, pp. 63-5. 
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convent received the title 'the Baghdad woman/ Women who had 
been repudiated by their husbands used to retreat to this house and 
live there, in order to preserve their reputation also until they made a 
new marriage; for the house was under strict discipline, the inmates 
being always busy with religious exercises, and anyone who violated 
the rules of the house was punished by the superior. In consequence 
of the events of 806 the institute decayed. It is supervised by the 
chief qadi of the Hanafites'. 1 

Formerly there were women's convents also in Mecca; Muhammad 
al-Fas! (b. 775, d. 832 in Mecca), Malikite qadi of the holy city, 
mentions in his history and topography of Mecca, among the founda¬ 
tions of the holy city, the convent of Bint al-Taj. 'I do not know/ 
says al-Fa§I, Svho founded it; it is more than 200 years old (the book 
[ 302 ] was finished in 819), and from an inscription on the gate it was 
founded for pious sufi women 2 who wished to live in Mecca per¬ 
manently / Further he says: To these foundations belongs a convent, 
behind the convent of al-Duri, which is for women: this institution 
still existed in the middle of the seventh century/ Finally: There 
are two convents near al/Durayba, one is called Ribat Ibn al-Sawda\ 
and in the inscription on its gate it is related that on RabT I, 590, 
Umm Khalil Khadlja and UmnTlsa Maryam, both daughters of 
'Abd Alia al-Qasimi, founded these two convents for pious Sufi 
women belonging to the Shah'ite rite who vowed to lead a celibate 
life. The latter was also called the convent of Hirrish/ 3 There axe 
Muslim nuns also in North Africa. Al-Bakri mentions a place near 
Susa named Monastir, remarking that this is a place for pilgrimage 
for women living like dervishes. 4 

We have seen that in Islam there was not only the possibility of 
the rise of the idea of women saints but that also the social con¬ 
sequences of this concept appeared here just as elsewhere. The female 
saints of Muslim legends are equipped with the same power to work 
miracles as the walls and they partake, during their life and after 
their death, in the same honours. Though profound theological 
scholarship was, as we saw at the beginning of the previous chapter, 
not an indispensable attribute of saints, it is frequently emphasized 
in the biographies of the sheikhas as a special claim to glory; showing 
the widespread belief that Islam considers the cultivation of Him 

1 Khitat, II, p. 428. Of the building no trace is left now, 'Ali B 5 sh&Mubarak, 
Al-Khitat al-Jadlda al-Tawflqiyya , VI, p. 53. 

2 The title Stifiyya is often met with among pious women, e,g. Abtt- 1 - 
Mahasin, II, p. 224 , 4 from below, a saintly worker of miracles, Fa^uia bint 
'Abd al-Rahman (d. 312). In Ibn Bashkuwal, no. 1192, P* 537 * a Safi is men¬ 
tioned from" the beginning of the fourth century who married a Sttfiyya whose 
mother also was a Shfiyya. 

3 Chvcn. Mekk., II, pp. H 4 “ I 5 - 

< [Ed. de Slane, p. 36, quoted by] Yaqht, IV, p. 661. 
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as exclusively masculine prerogative to be exaggerated. 1 Ancient 
Islam made the study of religious science obligatory to all believers 
irrespective of sex, 2 and women had in earlier centuries a much t 303 ] 
larger share in religious science than is usually appreciated. 3 

It is understandable that popular belief in Islam was most ready 
to call saints those women who were connected with the beginnings 
of Islam. The followers of the family of 'All are especially^ ready to 
elevate the women of this sacred family to the sphere of sanctity. 
Much as Islam attached to 'All's family the concept—raised to a 
mystical plane—of martyrdom, it also considered the women of this 
family from a higher viewpoint, Cairo is of all Sunnite cities the one 
most steeped in 'Alid reminiscences, as a result of the Fatimid rule 
there. This city harbours Ilusayn’s head and the grave of Zayd, 
the grandson of Husayn, who fell victim in Kufa to the Umayyad 
caliph Hisham but whose body miraculously reached Cairo. The 
graves of pious women of the family of 'All are also shown here, 
such as those of Umm Kulthum, Sitta Jawhara, the servant of Sitta 
Nafisa, as well as that of S. Nafisa herself, who was a true saint. 4 
The legends woven around her memory may give an indication of 
the Islamic concept of women saints. S, Nafisa was a great grandchild 
of the caliph and martyr Hasan and daughter-in-law of the Imam 
Ja'far al~$adiq. She was famous for her piety and zeal in religious 
practices; she made the pilgrimage to Mecca thirty times, she 
fasted most frequently and revived the nights (i.e. stayed awake in 
prayer and holy exercises), she prayed much and did penance, and 
ate only every third day and sparingly at that. She knew the Koran 
and its explanations by heart and was so well versed in religious 
knowledge that her great contemporary, the Imam al-ShahT, greatly 
admired her scholarship. She dug her own grave before her death, 
and when the pit was finished she sat in it reciting the Koran a 
hundred and ninety times; just as she was reading the word rahmat 
(mercy) her soul left her body and sped to the Lord of Mercy. 

Her miracles are without number. We will just mention a few of 
the most famous. When she moved from Arabia to Egypt she came 


1 The well-known Egyptian scholar sheikh Rifa/a al-Tahtawi (d. 1873) 
endeavoured, from an apologetic point of view, to disprove this opinion in a 
special treatise; cf. an extract from it in Jacoub Artin Pascha’s & instruction 
publique en Egypte (Paris, 1890), pp. I22ff. 

* This is expressed in the haditli: \alab al-'ilm farlda 'aid kull muslim ma~ 
tnuslima. 

3 See Excursuses and Annotations. 

4 Cf. Mehren * Revue des monuments fun£raires du Kerafet ou de la ville des 
morts hors du Caire' (Melanges asiatiques tiris du Bulletin de VAcademic imper* 
des Sciences de St . Petersburg , IV (1871) pp. 564-566 [L. Massignon, 'La Cit6 des 
Morts au Caire/ Bulletin de VInstitut frawgais d'archiologiG orientate, LVTI 
(I95 3 ), PP- 
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into the neighbourhood of a dhimml family (Christian or Jewish) 

[ 304 ] where there was a girl suffering from gout who was unable to move 
her limbs freely and had to lie quite still. Once her parents left their 
home in order to buy food in the market and they asked their pious 
Muslim neighbour to look after the unfortunate invalid during their 
absence. Nafisa, full of love and mercy, accepted the task. When 
the parents of the sick child had left the house the saint performed 
her ritual ablutions and turned to Allah with devout prayers for the 
recovery of the unconscious child. Hardly had she ended her prayers 
when the patient regained control of her limbs and hurried towards 
her returning parents. The grateful parents did not hesitate to 
become Muslims. 

Once the Nile failed to rise and irrigate the dry land. The country 
was facing a terrible drought and famine. The people were desperate 
and all prayers and show of repentance were of no avail; the river 
remained obdurate. At that point Nafisa handed her veil to the 
unhappy citizens so that they might throw it into the Nile. This was 
hardly accomplished when the level of the river began to rise and the 
people, terrified of death by hunger, saw abundance as rarely 
before. The people of Cairo regard the grave of this saint as a 
privileged place where prayers are said with certainty of fulfilment. 
The saintly woman, who during her life never refused to intercede 
on behalf of the unhappy and needy, still continues to do so even 
after her death, nor does God leave unanswered a prayer on behalf 
of which Nafisa intercedes. 1 

The legends of Nafisa represent a type of legend about women 
saints which are spread in the east and west of the Islamic world. We 
stress this geographical spread of such legends in order to forestall a 
prejudice which several ethnographical writers have recently ex¬ 
pressed. A difference is established concerning women saints, ex¬ 
pressed in a categorical form by Kobelt in his Skizzen aus Algerien: 
‘We never find women saints among the Arabs, only among the 
Berbers.' 2 It is true that the Maraboutism of women has strongly 

[ 305 ] developed amongst the Berbers 3 and the reason for this—as well 
as for other phenomena of the cult of saints in the Maghrib—is 
found in the pre-Islamic antecedents of MaghribI Islam. 4 But to 

1 Khitat, II, p. 441. We now have a detailed description of Sitta Naflsa's 
grave and of her legend in P. Ravaisse, ‘Sur trois mihrabs en bois sculpts 
in Mtmoires presents et las a VInsiitut igyptien [Cf. El, s.v. ‘Nafisa'], II, 
(Cairo, 1889), pp. 66ifL 

* Globus , 1S85, no. 3, p. 40, cf. Trumelet Les Saints du Tell, I, p. XLVTII. 

* One need only recall the cult of Leliah Setti in Tlemsen (Barges, Tlempen, 
p. 132), of Leila Minana in al-'Arish (Rohlfs, Erster Aufenthalt in Marokko , 

p. 367)- 

4 Cf. ZDMG , XLI, p. 55, Procopius, De hello vand, t II, chap, 8, on women 
foretelling the future. 
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question the ability of Arabic Islam to conceive the idea of women 
saints is not justified. 


v 

We will not concern ourselves further in the present study with 
living waits as the object of veneration. The above specimens taken 
from popular superstition (III) may be justified as oriental contri¬ 
butions to the knowledge of folklore, for the study of which material 
is at present being diligently collected in the most varied fields. We 
shall turn to the cult which is attached in Islam to dead walls . This 
is usually connected with the graves of saintly persons and more 
rarely with the places which played some part in their lives. 


(i) 

Though already in the Meccan cult, as it developed during the 
early days of Islam, a prominent place was awarded to the sacred 
places taken over from pagan traditions transformed to link them 
with Ibrahim, it is nevertheless noticeable that in the most ancient 
times of Islam the tendency to attribute special efficacy to places 
which were connected with saintly persons did not yet prevail. 

The sacred memorial places of the Ka'ba associated with patriarchal 
times had their origin, like the whole Islamic cult of the Ka'ba, 
in the need to make acceptable to the new order pagan ceremonies 
which, because of the Arab character attached to ancestral tradition, 
were indispensable. We have no certain information whether and to 
what extent the area of sacred places was extended beyond these 
limits during the first decades. The fact that the Prophet’s birth¬ 
place was used as an ordinary dwelling-house during Umayyad 
time and was made a house of prayer 1 only by al-Khayzuran (d. 

173), the mother of Harun al-Rashid, would suggest that the con- [ 306 ] 
secration of places associated with the legend of the Prophet did not 
date from the earliest period of Islam. 2 Probably the reports of the 
chroniclers who push back the consecration of the Islamic memorials 
to an early period prove only that the sanctity of such places was 
well established at the chronicler's time. Thus, for example, are to be 
understood the report of Waqidi that mosques were erected 3 at 
places where the Prophet had prayed, or the communication of 
Tabari, which has no isndd and is based on hearsay 4 only, that 'the 
house of Khadija' where Muhammed lived with his first wife was 
made a sacred place as early as by Mu'awiya. In effect, even Muslim 

1 Tab., I, p.968. 

* Cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, I, p. 21. 

* Waqida-Wellhausen, p. 208. 

4 fimd dhukira, Tab., I, p. 1130, 3. 
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historians sometimes express doubts about the significance of some 
of these sanctuaries. 1 

With the successive elevation of the Prophet's character, which 
from popular belief also penetrated into doctrine, active reverence 
for such memorial places increased more and more. Even the 
minutest episodes of the Prophet's life were perpetuated topo¬ 
graphically. Thus, for example, the place where his cooking pot 
stood, when in the first year of the flight he prepared food under a 
tree for himself and his companions, in Batha ibn Azhar, was 
pointed out. 2 Since the fixing of such memorial places had been 
neglected in the earliest times, it can be easily realized that their 
later perpetuation is devoid of all historical basis. People were not 
particularly worried about the credentials and the authenticity 
of the sacred places. Jariq b. l Abd al-Rahman reports that he 
passed a mosque on his pilgrimage in which he saw people praying. 
In reply to his question he was told that this mosque had been 
erected in memory of the 'homage under the tree' at the spot where 
it had taken place. Jariq told this to SaTd b, al-Musayyib (d. 93), 
who said, 'My father, who himself was one of those who paid homage 
to the Prophet under the tree, could a year later no longer give the 
location of this event. The companions of the Prophet thus com¬ 
pletely forgot the place of their submission: and now you say you 
[ 307 ] have found it again and know about it.' 3 In the third century, in 
al-Azraqi's days, the 'mosque of the tree' already had another mean¬ 
ing. It no longer was meant as a reminder of the homage under the 
tree but of a legend of a miracle: at that spot was a tree which 
the Prophet asked about something, whereupon the tree is said 
to have moved to the Prophet, to have stood in front of him, 
and to have returned to its original place after the discussion was 
over. 4 

The further we move on in time the more richly blossoms the 
reverence towards holy memorial places. In Mecca itself the sacred 
graves are on the increase. It is claimed that ninety-nine graves of 


1 Cf. e.g, al-Azraqi, p, 425, to aUmuttaka . 

2 TTab., I, p. 1268. 

3 B. Maghazl, no. 37: in al-Qastallani, VI t p. 391 it is mentioned on the 
authority of Ibn $a l d that "Umar had felled the tree when he heard that 
prayers were said near it. 

4 Al-Azraqi, p. 424; cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Het Meekaansche Feest, p. 123, 
note 2 [Verspreide Geschr. I, p. 82]. Later the memory of this sacred place 
disappeared al-Fasi (eighth century) writes: al-iiudaybiya and the mosque 
(of the tree) are quite unknown today, Chron . Mekk II, p. 83, 6. I was unable 
to find out whether the veneration of the lotus of the Prophet near Ta'if 
(Sidrat aUNdbl, also called simply al-Sidm, al-Fakihi, Chron . Mehh., II, p, 48, 
3) which is connected with a miracle by the Prophet, still continues; it is still 
mentioned in the tenth century; Disput. relig . Mohammed p. 245. 
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prophets—especially from the time of the patriarchs—were found 
between the black stone and the Zamzam. 1 The stone upon which 
the Prophet rested on his return from his ' JJmra is pointed out, as is 
the stone in Abu Bakr s house which greeted the Prophet during 
the absence of the master of the house. 2 Naturally it is in Medina 
and its close environs that the oldest traditions of Islam are kept 
alive through local reminiscences, mashdhid. In the middle of the 
mosque at Quba is shown the spot where the camel, on which the 
Prophet rode, knelt down, and in the courtyard of the same building 
there is a niche which commemorates the moment when the Prophet 
made his first rah'a. In Medina the sites of the houses of the first 
caliphs are shown and the cistern the water of which became sweet 
through the Prophet s spittle. Outside Medina the stone is shown 
from which dripped olive oil at the Prophet's order; a qubba is 
built over the stone and it need not be added that prayer at this 
sacred place and by the many graves of companions and helpers 
which are to be found in the territory of Medina is considered as 
particularly efficacious. 3 It is interesting that more important his- [308] 
torical moments, and not only personal associations, are also the 
occasion to declare certain spots sacred. During the reign of al- 
Ma'mun a mosque was erected on the spot where the followers of 
Muhammed defeated the false prophet Musaylima, thus saving the 
whole of Islam from a grave danger. 4 

In the meantime veneration of saints was continuously advancing. 

The ideas growing from this new element of religious life led the 
mind of the believers to sacred places of a very different type. The 
graves of saints are visited as sacred places for worship or, as we 
shah see, old pagan sanctuaries are reinterpreted as Muslim graves 
of saints. A peculiar cult of graves develops in the forms of which the 
old pagan traditions of the people concerned often live on, but 
transferred to the veneration of graves of saints arising on T^amir 
bases. The original form of the veneration of such graves consisted 
in visiting the graves of martyrs in order to greet them. It was 
believed that the answering greeting on the part of the pious men 
they were visiting could be heard. Nobody liked the last resting 
place of such men to pass without showing his reverence. 3 As early 
as the second century a sort of cult was attached to this habit 
which grew out of simple reverence. We find energetic polemics 
against such a cult in the earliest hadith (see the last section of this 
study). 

1 In al-Damlrl (s.v. a \-nasr), II, p. 4x3, bottom. 
s Ibn Battuta, I, p„ 333. 

* Ibid., pp. 286ff, 

4 Al-Baladhurl, p. 93. 

* Cf. Waqidl-Wellhausen, pp. 143I 
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The visiting of these graves was motivated by more than just 
reverence for those resting in them, since it was believed that 
through the pilgrimage to the grave, prayers said there, and votive 
offerings, one could obtain the help of the saint, or, as this belief 
was attenuated to fit Islamic theory, that one could obtain his 
intercession on behalf of the petitioner, or in general li'l-tabarruk , 1 
gain his blessing through pious remembrance of the saint and 
veneration of his memory. Belief in the efficacy of visits to graves 
was unshakeable among the people. A number of legends express the 
confidence of the people that saints whose graves were visited in 
times of utter distress will lend help by extraordinary means. Even 
the remission of debts may be obtained by the pious through the 
309 ] intercession of the saint whose qubba he visits reverently. The legend 
of Layth b. Sa'd—called Abu 1 -Makarim, i.e. father of mercy or the 
merciful one—-resting in the Qarafa of Cairo has been told else¬ 
where, 2 A man harassed by creditors found upon his grave a bird 
learned in the Koran, with which the poor man caused such a 
sensation in Cairo that the sultan bought this bird from him for a 
sum which was more than enough to help him out of his distress. 
It is not surprising that according to this and similar legends even the 
remission of debts is within the sphere of saints if it is borne in mind 
that the saint involved represents God in this case also. In some of 
the oldest Muslim prayers God is implored to remit debts. An old 
evening prayer runs: *0 God, master of heaven and earth who 
split test the corn's seed and the kernel of the date, who hast revealed 
the Torah, the Gospel and the Koran, I seek refuge with Thee from 
the wickedness of all wicked men, whose forelock Thou holdest in 
Thy hands. Thou art the first; nothing was before Thee; Thou art 
the last; nothing is after Thee, etc. Pay my debt for me and let me 
not sink into poverty.' 3 And when the khatib on Friday prays for all 
Muslims, for the caliph and his army, he never forgets to add the 
request w'aqdi al-dayn 'an al-mudayyamn, 'Settle the debts of 
those who are in debt/ 4 From this it is evident that payment of 
debt was included in the efficacy of supernatural power. 'All is made 
to say: The Prophet taught me some words: "If a debt oppressed 
you as much as might the mountain of Thabir, God would settle it 
for you if you say these words (prayers)*V 6 

1 Al-Qastallani, II, p. 495. 

2 In my contribution to Ebers’ Aegypten in Bild und Wort , I, p. 367. The 
literary source of the legend is AbtH-Fath ab'Awfi, fol. 98a, 

3 Al-Txrmidhi, II, p, 247, top, 

4 Khutab Ibn Nubata (d. 374), ed. Bulaq, 1286, p, 70, in the example for a 

hhutbat cf. also the Friday khutba quoted in Lane, Manners attd 

Customs, I, p, 112. In the hhutba quoted by Sell, Faith of Islam, p, 203, this 
passage does not occur. 

4 Ai-Tirmidln, II, p. 274. 
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Thus the distressed man, the woman in her domestic sorrows, in 
illness, poverty, etc., turn the grave of the saint; the repentant 
sinner hopes to attain forgiveness through prayer at his grave. 1 
Women have another cause to tell their anguish to the saint if they [ 310 ] 
are denied children. More especially in respect of warding off this 
evil, popular belief has ascribed special efficacy to certain graves, 
and almost every Islamic country has places of pilgrimage which 
are so privileged. Damascus has its Sitti Zaytun, Egypt its saint 
Badawx at Tanta, 2 barren women jn Algeria turn to the miraculous 
staff of Sldi 'All "pUib in the Kuku mosque, 3 Clenier 4 tells us, a 
century ago; Tn the mountains not far from Fez is a saint whom 
Jews and Berbers alike venerate; in general opinion a Jew was 
buried here before the introduction of Islam. The wives of Berbers 
and Jews who desire children make pilgrimage on foot to the peak 
of the mountain where the grave of this saint is situated. Nearby 
is a bay-tree which for many centuries has put forth leaves again 
from its trunk, and this easily convinces these superstitious people 
that the saint has vitalizing powers/ 

To some saints definite spheres of efficacy have been ascribed in 
the local cult of certain districts within which they are said to have 
special miraculous powers. In Islam too, patrons of special spheres of 
life developed 3 * Hammer-Purgstall listed after Ewliya-Efendi the 
Muslim patrons of corporations and guilds in the districts with which 
he was dealing, and it must be assumed that the large number of 
special patrons in Constantinople came into existence as an after¬ 
effect of the Christian past of this town.® It is interesting that 
amongst these there are also some eponymous heroes 7 . These patrons 
are of only local significance. No generally admitted popular notion 
or belief about such patron saints developed in Islam. But the various [311] 
districts have their own superstitions in this respect, or at least had 
them in past ages. We shall quote an example of this; if one can 

1 This capacity of sacred places was transferred by the love poet Kuthayyir 
(d. 105) to the praying place of his ' Azza: ‘Despair not of Allah forgiving your 
sins if you pray at the place where she had prayed/ Khizdnat al-Adab, II, p. 

379 (version of Ibn Durayd). 

1 Women ascribe such power also to bathing in a cistern near Dayr al-Tln, 

'All BSsha Mubarak, al-Khitaf al-]adlda t VIII, p, 33. 

* Daumas, Moeurs et coutumes de VAlgirie (Paris, 1853), p. 212. 

4 [Recherches historiques sur les Maures, et histoire de VEmpire de Maroc 
(Paris, 1787) > Iff# PP' * 54 ” 5 * German transl.] Geschichte und Staatsverfassung 
der Kdnigreiche Marokko und Fetz (Leipzig, 1788), p. 99. 

* E.g. in Damascus the sheikh al-Cherkesi, patron of the wool-combers, 

Sldi al-Sarnji, patron of the saddlers; Kremer, Topographie von Damascus, 
vol. 2, pp. 12,15. 

* Constaniinopolis und Bosporus (Budapest, 1822), II, pp. 399-534. 

7 E.g. nos. 474-5, p. 497 # the saint Abti'I-Nida (father of the cry) is patron of 
the public criers in the Bezestdn . 
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speak of a general Muslim popular belief in a patron of the sea 
this must be Khidr, who is mukallaffi'l-bahr, in charge of everything 
to do with the sea. But belief in him did not take firm hold with the 
people. To guard against shipwreck and other mishaps at sea it was 
usually believed that the efficacious means was not to invoke a 
particular saint but to use an image of the Prophet's shoe as a 
symbolical preventive against the raging of the elements. 1 But in 
respect of some parts of the Islamic world there are accounts 
of patron saints against mishaps at sea. Yaqut reports from Tunis 
of the saint Muhriz, 2 whose grave is covered by a specially sacred 
mosque, that sailors swear by the name of this saint—who is also 
venerated by the Tunisians as their particular patron saint—and 
supply themselves with dust from his grave for their journeys by 
sea and make vows to him when in danger from heavy seas. 3 We 
hear of another patron saint of sailors from the far east of Islam. 
This is the saint Abu Ishaq al-Kazarunl whose grave is venerated in 
Kazarun near Shiraz. Ibn Battuta reports the following institution 
connected with his veneration Travellers on the China seas have the 
habit of making a solemn promise to Abu Ishaq when they are 
afraid of adverse winds or pirates. Everybody making such a vow 
fills in a written pledge of the sum promised. On reaching the 
mainland they are awaited on shore by the servants of the zawiya 
of the saint, who board the ship and collect all pledges written 
during the journey and levy the money. No ship returns from a 
voyage to China or India without yielding many thousands of 
dinars in votive fees. Poor people who beg for alms in the zawiya 
are also furnished with drafts for specific sums which bear the seal 
[ 312 ] of the head of the zawiya , These drafts axe honoured against a 
receipt by anyone who has made a vow to Abu Ishaq and the 
receipt is marked on the back of the draft. Thus a queen of India 
once paid 10,000 dinars to the dervishes of the zawiya 

Though in general the success of an appeal to the saints is not 
associated with particular times, popular belief and the custom, 
which gradually came to be accepted, have nevertheless devised for 
the local cults times at which a call to a saint has the greatest 
chance of success. These times may be anniversaries 5 (particularly 
the mawlid days of the respective saints) or certain days in the week. 

1 Cf. in Chap. IX of this study. 

s The ‘Sidi Mahres’ of tourist literature, e.g. Kleist and Notzing, Tunis 
und seine Unigebung {Leipzig, 1S8S), p. 41. [Cf. the note to al-Harawi, transl., 
quoted in the next note, and Mandqib d’Abd Isfrdq Al-Jabanydni . .. et 
Mandqib al muhriz B. Haled, ed. H. R. Idris, Paris, 1953]. 

* [al-Harawi, ed. Sourdel-Thomine, p. 53, transl. p. I2r, whence] YaqUt, I, 
p, 899, 17. More on the vows of sailors in al-'Abdarl, al-Madkhal , III, p. 107. 

4 Ibn Battuta, XI, p. 9r. 

5 In Mecca this is called bawl, Snouck Hurgronje, Mekha, II, pp. 52s, 
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Thus Sunday 1 is specially recommended for prayers by the grave of 
the great theologian and ascetic Abu'l-Fath Nasr al-Muqaddasi 
(d. 490), which is close to the graves of Mu'awiya and Abu’l-Darda 
in Damascus and much visited by pilgrims. It is said of the graves 
of pious men and saints in Baghdad that the inhabitants of the city 
fixed a day of the week for the visit to each of these graves 2 and the 
same is known to be the practice for visits to graves in Cairo. 3 In 
the Qarafa, which is so rich in graves of saints, there are seven to 
which visits are said to be particularly efficacious and they are 
usually visited on Saturdays before sunrise. 4 

It is not only on his mawlid day that the grave of a saint is the 
goal of general pilgrimages. In public calamities the whole population 
turns to him in crowds for help through his intercession. The graves 
of saints are especially frequented in times of drought. The simple 
dignity of the ceremony of istisqd’, which, was meant to replace 
pagan magic rites, 5 * was not sufficient for the people, especially 
since it often proved useless. Therefore they endeavoured to strength¬ 
en the remedies and to attain God’s help with more powerful means. 

It is likely that from very early days men requested the intercession 
of saints in this matter or that they mentioned the saints in their 
prayers (see p. 106 above), and later living saints were also made to [31 
intervene if there was lack of rain.® To justify the visit to graves of 
saints for the istisqd’ and to prove its effectiveness, various evidence 
from earlier days was at the same time invented. Once, when the 
Medinians faced starvation because of lack of rain, 'A’isha advised 
them to make an opening towards the sky on the grave of the 
Prophet. Thus the sacred grave was brought into direct contact 
with the angry heavens. When the advice of the clever woman was 
carried out rain came immediately in plenty, the grass shot up and 
cattle thrived. 7 

This efficacy was transferred to the graves of the awliya’. The 
expression qdbruhu yustasaq bihi , 8 'rain is prayed for by his grave,’ 
is common in the biographies of pious men. There are examples 
of this from the most distant parts of the Islamic world. From the 
fifth century it is related that when severe drought prevailed in 

1 Tahdhib , p. 592. 

* Ibn BattQta, II, p. 113. 

s Muhammad al-'Abdarl, al-Madkhal, I, p. 223, bottom, in respect of the 
women in Cairo. 

* 'All Basha Mubarak, al-Khifat aUJadlda, VIII, p. 40. 

6 Part I, p, 4 off. 

* YSqttt, I, p. 418, bottom. 

7 AI-Darimi, p. 25. 

5 Al-Maqqarl, I, p. 466, 3, of the grave of the theologian Yahya b. Yafcya, 

founder of the Malikite rite in Cordova; Ibn Khallikan, no. 621, VIII, p. 6, 

of the grave of Ibn Ffcrak (d. 406) in IJIra, 
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Samarqand and repeated istisqd* prayers had been of no avail, the 
qddi of Samarqand held a public rogation and made a pilgrimage at 
the head of his whole community to Khartank in order to pray at 
al-Bukharfs grave. This pilgrimage is said to have been so successful 
that the people had to stay at Khartank for seven days before being 
able to set out on the return journey to Samarqand, because of the 
downpour. 1 When, in 711, Morocco suffered from drought, the prince 
Abu Sa'id set forth in order to hold a ceremonial salat al-istisqa ' at 
the head of the believers. This happened on a Wednesday. The 
following Saturday he went with his whole army to the grave of 
the saint Abu Ya'qub al-Ashqar (who had died shortly before, in 
687) and prayed there fervently. God listened to his prayer and had 
mercy upon him and his lands, and before they had returned a 
steady downpour revived the dry fields/ 2 


(2) 

The belief in the particular sanctity of saints' graves is connected 
with a number of concepts about consecrated graves. 3 In Muslim 
[ 314 ] belief ‘God forbade the soil to consume the bodies of prophets buried 
in it/ i.e. to let them decay, and this belief was extended to the 
bodies of martyrs, 4 theologians and muezzins. 5 Desecration of a 
saint's grave is considered a crime which will be avenged by terrible 
divine punishment, 6 and exhumation—which is also disapproved of 
for ordinary human beings 7 —-is considered as such a desecration; 
the Muslims have a number of legends which prove that every at¬ 
tempt at exhuming the bodies of pious men in order to transport 
them to other places of rest has been prevented by miraculous 
accidents. 8 We have already in connection with the pre-Islamic 
cult of the dead encountered (Part I, pp. 215-17) the belief that 
saints' graves were to be regarded as inviolable sanctuaries, a view 
which was generally accepted, particularly in the Maghrib. 9 

1 1 bn Bashkmval, p, 578; cf. above, p, 106 ult. 

2 Al-Qartds t ed. Tornberg, p. 276. 

4 For a special peculiarity which the graves share with other sacred places 
in popular belief, see Excursions and Annotations V. 

4 Cf. the Jewish legend that the bodies of the martyrs of Bether do not 
decay, Tanfiuma, ed. Buber, Numeri, p. 164. 

5 Fakhr al-Din al-RazI, Mafatlfy, III, p. 141, al-DUmlrl ($,v. al-dabba), 

P- 397 - 

6 Al-Munawi, fol. 22b. 

7 AUMuwa$a\ II, p. 30, al-Zurqanl, ibid., p. 18, cf. Ibn Qutayba, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, p. 30,14. 

B II, p. 436; abNabulusi, fol. 326 (cf. a similar legend in Voyages du 

R . Petachia , ed. Carmoly, Paris, 1831, p. 37}. 

9 Cf. also Chenier, [Recherches historiques. III, p. 148^] Gesch . Mavohko 
«. Fetz t p. 95. 
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The belief in the sanctity of these graves reaches its peak in the 
idea of the merit of pilgrimages to them (ziydra), or even that the 
ziydra to the graves of saints could replace the hajj. The possibility 
of supposing this is seen (for the fourth century) in a dirge by Abu’l- 
‘Ala’ (on the occasion of the death of two 'Alids): ‘Two takUr in 
front of your grave are considered equal to the l umra (small pil¬ 
grimage) and the tawdf around the Ka'ba.' 1 This belief does not hold 
for all graves of saints. Popular veneration has accorded this 
privilege only to some of them; for this matter too it was merely the 
popular suffrage, not that of the authoritative theologians, which was [ 315 ] 
able to effect in the various lands of Islam the circumvention of that 
canonic law of the hajj. On a high peak of the Atlas mountains 
(Guraya) used to be the grave of the Marabut Sidi Bosgri; the French 
later made this into a fort in 1883. A visit to this sacred place was a 
substitute for the pilgrimage to Mecca in the case of poor and 
weak people. 2 In Kalburga (India) is the grave of Benda Nuwaz; 
this saint declared during his lifetime that a visit to his mausoleum 
was a substitute for the pilgrimage to Mecca in cases where the 
performance of the fyajj presented great difficulties, 8 

At other sacred places to whom such privileges were not explicitly 
given, the tawdf (sevenfold circumambulation) is carried out as at 
the Ka'ba and the pilgrimage to them is called hajj* like the Mecca 
pilgrimage, whereas normally visits to the graves of saints are 
merely called ziydra. This is expressly stated of a mosque in al- 
Janad (southern Arabia) whose foundation tradition ascribes to 
Mu'adh b. Jabal. People make pilgrimages the ( yahujjun ilayhi) 
in the same way as they do the sacred house, and people say to one 
another: Wait until the hajj is completed,’ meaning the pilgrimage 
to the mosque at al-Janad. 6 A sevenfold tawdf is recommended also 
for the old mosque at Fustat and is praised as highly efficacious. Al- 
Maqrizi describes the stations of this circumambulation in detail, 
but it seems that it has not been practised for a long time.® Burk- 
hardt observed the sevenfold tawdf by the grave of \Abd al-Rahman 
al-Kannawi at Kenne (Upper Egypt) which every pilgrim carried 
out immediately after his arrival. 7 In this connection must also be 
mentioned the tawdf around the sakhra in Jerusalem which is 

1 Saqt al-Zand, II, p. 61, v. 3. 

* Baude, L'Algirie {Paris, 1841), I, p. 119. 

* Herklots, Qdr.un al-Islam, p. 175. 

* Perhaps Hasan's words in al-Tabari, II, p. i 43; lg> belong here? An ‘ Alid 
tradition makes Hasan say after the cruel execution of the ’Alids by Ziyad- 
fjujjuhum (do pilgrimage to their graves). 

6 YSqat, II, p. 127, s.v. 

* Khitat, II, p, 255. 

’ Travels in Arabia, I, p. 173; cf. regarding this saint (d. 592), ’ Ali Mubarak, 

AIV, p, 133. 

K. 
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still practised by pious pilgrims. At this tawaf \ however, pilgrims 
scrupulously avoid making it identical with the procession 
round the Ka’ba and take it in a different direction from that 
usual at Mecca. 1 Theologians opposed to bid'a felt called upon 
to declaim against the pilgrimage ceremonies practised at the 
sakhra 2 

[3161 From these examples it is evident that there is an endeavour to 
attribute the privileges of the sanctuary at Mecca to other sacred 
places also. This probably sprang partly from practical needs, 
because of fulfilment of the sacred obligation of the hajj is not pos¬ 
sible for all Muslims and it was desired to provide the poorer sections 
of the population in outlying parts of the Muslim world with some 
substitute for this important religious function. It is unlikely that 
even orthodox theologians were greatly opposed to this, since the 
more responsible of them had at all times condemned the carefree 
trust in God which caused poor people to undertake the pilgrimage 
without sufficient means and thus to become beggars. Altogether, 
from the very first the pilgrimage was obligatory only to those 
manistata'a ilayhi sabtlan (Sura 39:1). In fact there arose in Islam 
a state which was described by a mischievous person as follows: 
The rich pilgrimage for pleasure, the middle classes for trade, the 
readers of the Koran from hypocrisy (to be heard and seen), the poor 
in order to beg, and thieves in order to steal/ 3 

Every now and then there are attempts to diminish the great 
importance which the hajj has in the general consciousness and more 
especially to depreciate the value of the sanctimoniousness which 
manifests itself in it. The following saying is transmitted from a 
pious man of the older period of Islam (al-salaf): That many a man 
in Khorasan is nearer to this house than those who actually ac¬ 
complish its circumambulat^n,” 4 5 and this same view is echoed in 
many sayings by Muslim moralists. 6 The mystic al-Hallaj carried 
this view to its furthest conclusions. He taught: Tf someone is 
unable to accomplish the pilgrimage to Mecca in person he is to 
choose a clean part of his house and to keep it from all profanations 
in order there to observe at the time of the pilgrimages the same 
rites which are practised in Mecca. Thereafter he is to collect thirty 
orphans and to give them a splendid meal in this room and to 
provide them with clothes and seven dirhams each. This is counted 
for him as a proper hajj\ Al-Hallaj claimed to have obtained this 

1 Quarterly Statement , 1879, p. 21. 

* AUMadkhal, II, p, 91; III, p. 265 fjawdf ). 

* Aqhi^arl, Majdlis aUAbrdr (MX. Vien. Cat., Mixt. no, 154), fol. 74, 

4 Qutb al-DIn, Chron . Mekka t p. 21. 

5 Cf. Remaud, Monumens . . . du Cabinet de M. le Due de Blaeas, II, p. 221, 

note 2. 
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teaching from work of the pious al-Hasan al-Ba^rf. 1 All these are 
endeavours, undertaken from different points of view, on the one 
one hand to counteract sanctimoniousness and hypocrisy connected 
with the Meccan pilgrimage, on the other to provide a counter- [ 317 ] 
weight to the difficulties caused to the poor if the pilgrimage is 
considered as an irremissible obligation. The people's veneration 
for some honoured graves of saints helped these theological en¬ 
deavours. 

The Muslims of North Africa, whose national saint up to the 
borders of the Sahara is Sldl ‘Abd al-Qadir, tell the following story 
of one of his miracles. There was once a poor, old, childless woman 
called Tuaja whose dearest wish it was to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca prescribed by religious law before she died. Her poverty did 
not permit her to achieve this her dearest wish, since she was so 
poor that she could not even afford a rosary. In order to obtain this 
piece of religious equipment, which no pious Muslim can do without, 
she collected date-stones in which she made holes and then strung 
them together like a rosary. With this makeshift rosary in her 
hand she spent her days in a place dedicated to the memory of the 
holy marabut c Abd al-Qadir, 2 * praying fervently that God might 
not take her poverty for sin and would count the days spent at this 
sacred place in lieu of the pilgrimage. When this pious woman died, 
her rosary, as her only worldly possession, was put into the grave 
with her. The Prophet himself visited the grave and the tears that 
he shed at her grave fertilized the dry date-stones of the rosary 
so that they grew into palm-trees bearing the sweetest species of 
this fruit, known as the deget (=deqlat) nfir dates, the finest of the 
fifteen types of dates in North Africa. 8 This is reminiscent of analo¬ 
gous legends of antiquity and Christianity which talk of the fertilizing 
powers of tears or blood of mythical persons and saints. 4 Muslim 
legend also tells us that the rose came into being from drops of 
Muhammad's sweat. 5 6 * Nec rosanm folia humi jacere faiiuntur [ 318 ] 

1 Abulfeda, Annates , II, p. 341. [See L. Massignon, La Passion d’al-Hallaj , 
pp. 275*1. For the substitution of visits to saints or of charity for the pilgrimage 
cf. also F. Meier in Asiatische Studien, XI (1957-8), pp. 143^.] 

* Not his grave (the saint is not buried in Nor^h Africa where he is chiefly 
venerated), but a place where he lived and taught in Algiers, Trumelet, Les 
Saints du Tell , pp. 297, 304. Seven sanctuaries are dedicated to this saint in 
the environs of Algiers. 

* H. B. Tristram, The Great Sahara : Wanderings South of the Atlas Mountains 
(London, i860), p. 97. 

4 According to the Egyptian novel of the two brothers (Papyrus d'Orbiney) 

the blood of Batan, who had been turned into an Apis bull, blossomed into a tree. 

6 Cited as badith mawdu' in al-Damiri (s.v. ahward), II, p. 463. In the 

Manfhurdt aUNawawl , fol. 32b, the question is raised (and, of course, answered 
in the negative) whether this belief was founded on truth, and the sweat of 

Bur 5 q is also mentioned, cf. al-Tirmidhl, I, p. 363. 
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(Turcae) —says Busbeck —quod ut veteres rosam ex sanguine Veneris, 
sic isii ex sudore Mahumetis natam sihi fiersuaserint . 1 

Much as the journeys of ialab in the field of scholarship, pilgrimages 
on the religious plane developed into a form of sport among pious 
circles. Many pious people—but also vagrants—add to the journey 
to Mecca visits to the holy graves in many countries: ziydrat. 
Wherever they hear of a saint's grave they direct their steps to it. 
The journey of *Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi had no other purpose 
than to visit all the graves of saints in Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 
Muslims of conservative views and free from popular superstitions 
approve such pious journeys. Visits to these graves serve, according 
to them, at least Wl-tabarruk , by which they also mean 'inner reli¬ 
gious strengthening.' Even where I live, pilgrims from Muslim 
countries are occasionally seen whose tour of ziydra of many years' 
duration leads them to the qubba of the Turkish saint Gul Baba, 
who is buried upon the 'Hill of Roses/ The pious pilgrims usually 
combine their journeys with the secular purpose of conducting a poor 
retail trade with the products of their country, thus defraying the 
cost of their travels. They used to say: hem ziyarei hem tijaret, 
'partly pilgrimage, partly trade/ A large literature of ziydra deve¬ 
loped from such aims, books in which the places where saints* 
graves are situated are enumerated and described from the author's 
own experience for the use of those who wish to undertake a ziydra 
journey. 2 


VT 

[ 319 ] The primary function of the veneration of saints in Islam is to 
satisfy the instinct to look up to perfections within the human 
sphere which are worthy of veneration and admiration, and the 

1 ed. Elzevir (Leiden, 1633), p. 51. 

* Some of such guides for pilgrims are mentioned in ZDPV, II, p. 14. Al- 
Harawi's work (cf. Bodl. Cat., Ms. no. XLV) has since been studied by Ch. 
Schefer in the Archives de Vorient latin, I, pp. 5S7-609 [al-Ishdrdt ila Ma'rifat 
aU Ziydrat , ed. J. Sourdel-Thomine, Damascus, 1953, French transl. by same, 
Damascus, 1957]. A number of books on ziydrat are also listed in al- 
Maqrizi, Khi{at r II, p. 463. A K. al-Mazdrdt by al-Sakhawf (d. 902) is printed 
in vol. IV of the new Egyptian edition of al-Maqqari {Cairo, 1304). A guide for 
the visit of the graves of saints on the Muqaftam is the anonymous Murshid 
al-Zuwwdr [it is in fact by Muwaffaq al-DIn b. ‘Uthman] (up till the middle of 
the eighth century). Cat. ar. Br. Mils ., p. 687a, no. 1506; Kremer, SammL 
orient, Hschr ., p, 31, no. 49. To this literature belong also the treatises con¬ 
tained in the Arabic Mss. D.C. nos. 146 [al-Zayyat*s al-Kawdkib al-Sayydrd\ 
and 317 of the Leipzig Univ. Library. A specially Shl’ite guide is the K . aU 
Ziydrat by Muhammad b. Ahmad b. DawUd al-Qumml, extracts of which are 
to be found in the Kashkul, p. 107. [Further details about these books, and the 
literature of the ‘guides* in general, in the introduction to the French transl. 
of al-Harawi, pp. xxxfL] 
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possessors of which are not only exercising the highest virtue and 
sanctity but have also the power to do—on behalf of those who 
trust in them—things which appear impossible, things which we call 
'miraculous', or as the Muslims put it, 'which break the habitual 
course.' 

But the satisfaction of this need became, in Islam as well as in 
other religions, the frame for a religious development which differen¬ 
tiated the direction and content of this veneration in the vast area 
of Islam. Close study of the types of saint veneration and the trend 
of legends of saints in various parts of the Muslim world will reveal 
that, also in Islam, the cult of saints shows—in accordance with the 
old traditions of the nations whose religions were swamped by Islam 
—an unmistakable individual character which to this day the 
umversalistic and levelling character of Islamic religion has been 
unable to stamp out. When considering legends of saints from 
various ethnographical layers, it would seem as if those legends and 
ideas which grew on Arab soil contain less wild imagination and 
exaggeration than those of the local saints of other races, that in 
fact they developed in another direction and that they are attached 
to a group of ideas other than the legends of the latter. 

From all that we have previously said about the mentality and 
traditions of true Arabs, we shall understand that the cult of saints, 
in so far as under the influence of Islam it transformed the ideals of the 
Bedouins, was linked with the cult of muruwwa , which through the 
influence of the din took the form of religious veneration. The Bedouins 
too have their heroes whom they honour after death with a veneration 
which from the point of view of Islam must come into the category of 
the cult of the walls . 1 But the traditions of these graves clearly show [ 320 ] 
the character of Bedouin ideas. A few examples will show what are 
the concepts about these truly Arabian walls. To this day 2 the grave 
of the sheikh Zuwayd is extant near Za'qa by the Syro-Egyptian 
border not far from al-'Arlsh. This grave is revered by the local 
Bedouins as much as ever before. 4 5 Abd al-Ghanl al-Nabulusi gave an 
interesting description of this plate: The gate to the funerary chapel 
is never closed and it is believed that any goods deposited there 
will never be stolen 3 and that everybody finds safe protection and 

1 For the a/aft-cult of the Bedouins see Snouck Hurgronfe, Mekka , I, p. 38, 

and the passages from Burckhardt's travels cited there. 

* CL Schumacher, 'Researches in Southern Palestine/ Quarterly Statement, 

i8$6, pp, i85ff. r where there is a detailed description of this grave and the 
district: 'All Mubarak, X, p. 93. 

5 The religiously influenced Bedouins of the Sinai peninsula also transformed 
the tradition of the ArbaTn monastery in Wadi Leja (devoted to the forty 
Cappadocian martyrs) into a legend whereby any theft committed there would 
immediately be discovered; see Palmer: The Desert of the Exodus, [I, p. 119, 
German transl. Der Schauplatz etc.,\ p. 93, 
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complete sanctuary from persecutors at the grave of the saint/ 
This legend about the Bedouin saint is essentially different from the 
miraculous legends about the graves of the real saints of Islam. 
The saints of the Bedouins show no pietistic element. The legend 
praises such virtues of the deceased chief as constitute the religion 
of the desert dwellers, the muruwwa, which, just as it fills the whole 
soul of the son of the desert, does not cease to be effective at the grave 
of the dead tribal sheikh. He practises in afterlife only what he had 
done before death in his own tent and to practise which is the 
religion of the Bedouins: faithfulness towards the jar who enters his 
tent asking for asylum, even if it costs him his own life. The gates of 
his mausoleum are hospitably open in the same way as the entrance 
to a Bedouin tent is open to everybody. 

Further north, in that part of the Hawran which is called al- 
Ruhba, another Bedouin wall represents the same idea. This is 
sheikh Seraq, who amongst the robber tribes of the Syrian desert 
is the invisible support of law and order and who according to 
popular belief kills men and animals on the spot if they dare to 
damage the crops of strangers. Wetzstein 1 relates: Tn the middle of 
[ 321 ] the sown fields is the grave of the local saint sheikh Seraq surrounded 
by little flags. He is the invisible administrator of law and order 
amongst these robbers. He is very greatly feared... If an inhabitant 
leaves the country for any length of time he takes valuables, weapons, 
carpets, clothes and even cash to sheikh Seraq and is certain to 
find them untouched on his return. Towards the end of May or 
beginning of June, the Ruhba and its surroundings are deserted by 
the inhabitants because of great heat and lack of water and green 
pasture; they move with their cattle to the eastern slopes of the 
Hawran mountains. During that time they leave in all confidence 
their winter stores of corn in the caves near the white castle, knowing 
full well nobody would dare to steal things entrusted to sheikh 
Seraq’. The same is reported of other holy graves of the Bedouins 
in Transjordan. Amongst them a wall in the Wadi Yabls is promin¬ 
ent, in whose vicinity granaries are preferably kept, since the 
Bedouins believe that the saint protects the com from thieves. 
They maintain: 'Nobody is able to steal any goods kept there/ i.e. 
nobody dares to do so for fear of the saint. On account of this 
belief the corn is as safe in this place as if it were kept locked up. 2 

The Bedouin saint is no shaft', no intercessor for the sinners 
among those venerating him; neither does he work miracles, nor is 

1 Reisebericht iiber JJauran und die Tyachonen, p. 31. 

1 Selah Merill, East of the Jordan (London, 1881), pp. 180 and 497, cf. the 
account of Schumacher, Across the Jordan (London, 1885), p. 5 which tallies 
with this. The Jews had a similar belief about the grave of the prophet Ezekiel, 
Voyages du R . Petachja , ed. Carmoly, p. 40. 
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he in close contact with Allah like his proper Muslim counterpart. 
Rather is he the protector of property, avenger of false oaths, 
patron of hospitality and the right of asylums; and even enter¬ 
tains by his grave those who visit him; all this had been practised 
by the sheikh in his tent. 1 At the utmost, occasionally a Bedouin 
saint is heir of the kahin of the desert and then the power to heal 
sick camels is ascribed to his tomb. 2 We shall therefore not be sur¬ 
prised to find, among the sacred places of the Bedouin, graves of 
historical heroes who illustrate the other side of Bedouin muruwwa : 
attacks on and plunder of alien caravans who stood in no relationship 
to the tribe, which was sanctioned by Bedouin customary law, that 
atrocious muruwwa the glorification of which fills the greater part [ 322 ] 
of the book of 'Antar which is typical for the description of Arab 
chivalry. The name "Antar itself has been fixed in many places of 
the area through which Bedouins habitually wandered. 

The modem Bedouins preserve a pious memory also of those 
heroes who excelled in murdering and robbing their enemies and who 
practised while alive the Bedouin view on mine and thine as regards 
strangers. The grave of Abu Gosh is known. This Bedouin, who was 
executed like a common robber, remained an object of veneration 
among his tribe, who consider him a martyr of the muruwwa . The 
energetic administration of Ibrahim Pasha against the robber 
knights of the Jordan valley resulted in several places akin to the 
grave of Abu Gosh. Near Mar-Saba is the 'sacred valley' where the 
dead robber knights of the Abu Nusayr tribe are buried. If an Arab 
passes that way he never enters the 'sacred valley' without saying: 
dastfir yd mubdrakin , 'With your permission, blessed ones/ 3 and 
continuing down the valley he kisses the memorials which mark the 
graves. Farther towards the Dead Sea, going to Engedi, just north 
of the spot which the English expedition recognized as representing 
this biblical place, are the graves of the heroes of the Rushdiyya 
tribe, which are given the same veneration by the Arabs. Also the 
sheikh Shible, whose chapel looks down from a high hill in the area 
of the biblical Dothan, was a famous Bedouin chief and robber to 
whom, among others, Maundrell, a traveller in Palestine in the 
seventeenth century, fell victim. 4 

From these examples we see how the * minimum de religion 9 with 
which Islam influenced the Bedouins was transformed into a cult of 
saints whose starting-point is the muruwwa of the Arabs. The venera- 

1 Cf. Part I, pp. 213-14. 

* Adolf v. Wrede, Reise in }$a(lYamaut, ed. v. Maltzan, p. 72. 

3 One is involuntarily reminded of the brigands canonized by the populace 
in Sicily—called ‘Beati' by the people—and 'the cult of executed bodies' 
which is described in detail by Woldemar Kaden in Ausland, 1881, p, 190. 

4 Conder, Tent Works in Palestine, I, pp. 20, 116; II, p. 289. 
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tion of saints in Arab circles, more penetrated by Muslim ideas than 
were the knights of the desert, also shows an essentially different 
character from that of Persians, Indian or Berbers, among whom 
mythological, religious and historical traditions of a different kind 
play a large role. The local saints of these last groups show—much 
more than those of the first—a tendency to be lifted into a super- 
[323] natural, divine, sphere, and they cross the border between human 
and divine rather more easily . 1 The Persians especially have shown 
in their popular beliefs, as well as in the dogmatic doctrines concern¬ 
ing imams, in the elaboration of which the Persian has, as is well 
known, had the greatest clear element, that they have advanced far 
along the road to deification of holy men, and they have expressed 
this tendency manifoldly in their legends about saints. But even 
popular phantasy was unable to go as far as endowing saints 
with physical immortality. But every effort is made to grant them 
privileges over everybody else in that direction as well. The bodily 
remains of saints are not subject to decay as are those of ordinary 
mortals. 

In respect of particular saints their legend further elaborates this 
general point. Thus the legend of the holy sheikh Muhammad al- 
Marzabi, called al-Damdakl, shows how far the credulity of pious 
people can go. This worker of miracles lived in the fifth century (d. 
ca. 430 ) in Marzab near the Caspian Sea. Abu'l-Mahasin relates 2 that 
in his time the cave where the saint had lived in pious contemplation 
was visited by masses of people. The visitors could see the saint 
in the same position in which the credo was said during prayer. When 
during such a pilgrimage prayers for the Prophet were said in view 
of the remains of the saint, he used to bow his head. The saint sat 
before the pilgrims fully dressed in this manner. Every year the 
clothes deteriorated like those of a living person and they took care 
to give the saint new clothes every year, the worn garments being 
acquired by kings and princes. Every attempt to bury the saint 
Damdaki 3 failed and sometimes ended in the death of those who, 
[324J thinking that Muhammad Damdaki ought to be buried like the 
Prophet and other saints, went to lay him in a grave. Tlmurlank 
is said to have been responsible for the death of many of his subjects 

1 The tendency to endow men with the attribute of immortality was effective 
in various ways within the veneration of imams, and belief in this attribute 
manifested itself in various ways, e.g. the invocation to the hidden imam 
Muhammad b. IJasan al-' Askar! of which Ibn Batthta, II, p. 98 gave a vivid 
description in the eighth century. 

2 AUManhal aL§afl (Ms, Imp. Libr. Vienna, Mixt. no. 329), II, fol. 351a. 

9 Damdaki means 'short time/ The teacher of the sheikh, Ibrahim, a saint 
himself whose blessing ensured the lasting vitality of his pupil after his death, 
used to visit him in his cave in order to call him to prayer. The holy pupil 
used to reply, 'Wait a little while'; hence his name. 
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who had similar intentions. Abul Mahasin reports all this in the name 
of eye-witnesses and ends with the remark that al-MaqrizI, who 
refused to believe these tales, was later converted to belief in the 
legend of Damdald after having made investigations, and that he 
devoted an article of high praise to the saint in his biographical 
work. Similar popular legends of immortal saints developed in such 
circles even in comparatively recent times. The Kurds in the eighth 
century believed that a sheikh whom they venerated as saint, al- 
Hasan b. 'Adi, called Taj al-'Arifin, who was executed by the emir 
Badr al-Din Lulu' in 644, had not died but would appear amongst 
them and against that time they dedicated gifts and votive offerings 
to him. 1 

Among those areas where the veneration of saints intensified into 
real anthropolatry the Berber form of Islam has a remarkable 
position. This characteristic of the African veneration of saints, 
which was pointed out already by Leo Africanus, did not escape 
European observers 2 and we have already attempted elsewhere 3 
to find the explanation of this phenomenon in the pre-Islamic 
ideals of the Berber peoples. Chenier, for his time (1787), an excellent 
observer who was puzzled by the contradiction between this exag¬ 
gerated cult of saints and the teachings of Islam, even conceived 
the odd idea that this type of veneration of saints could have been, 
brought to the area from Spain 4 (through the Moors expelled from 
there). Though the literary expression of the veneration of saints 
lags behind the unbridled exaggeration of popular belief, because 
it comes from people who are schooled in the demands of theo- [ 325 ] 
logical doctrine and the limitation imposed by it, the aforementioned 
intensification of the cult amongst the Maghribls is nevertheless 
noticeable in a poetic prayer to which a princely pilgrim was moved 
when visiting the grave of the 'saint of Ceuta’ (al-wali alr-Sabti): 

O Holy man of God, you are generous and the aim of our journey 

is your inviolate sanctuary, 6 


1 Al-Kutubi, Fawat aUWafayat , I, p. 124 [cf. also RSO, XIII (1932), pp. 
416—8}. 

* Rohlfs, Reisen dutch Marokho, p. 2S; Erster Aufenihali in Marohko , p. 336; 
Krcmer, Herrsch . Ideen, pp. r72fi.; Zeitschr. fur Ethnologic, XX (1S88), p. 
191. On the position of the marabuts, Barg&s, Tlemgen, p. 36, Dr. W. Kobelt 
recently (18S5) made stimulating remarks about veneration of saints among 
the Kabyles of North Africa in his Reiseeyinne y ungen aus Algerien und Tunis 
ed. by the Senckenberg Society for Natural History (particularly pp. 231 if.); 
when writing the article mentioned in the next note I did not yet know of this 
work. 

3 ZDMG, XLI, pp. 43 ff. 

4 {Recherche$ historiques , III, p. 146=] Gesch. Marokko u. Fetz , p. 94. 

6 fyimd, cf. Part I, pp. 214-15. 

K* 
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Fate has frightened us with its blows and we have come to ask 
for favour from your highness. 

We open our hands to beseech you for the return of our happiness 
in reunion with our dear ones (in the distant homeland). 

We use your pure dust for intercession and to serve to approach 
the Omniscient who hears all 

Many strangers came to this place and achieved prompt favour 
(with God) and happiness. 1 

The saint who is addressed in this poem is Abu 1 -' Abbas Ahmad b. 
Ja'far al-Khazraji from Ceuta. He lived in the sixth century in 
Morocco, where he was famous for his miraculous deeds and his 
grave became the goal of devout pilgrimages. 

VII 

W 

One of the most fertile points of view in the study of religions is the 
observation of a phenomenon which can be found over the whole 
field of religious development, and which we want to examine in 
this chapter with special reference to its appearance in popular 
Islam: the reinterpretation of old traditions through new points 
of appreciation. A tradition exists in a circle in which it is transmitted 
from generation to generation for thousands of years; such a tradi¬ 
tion is connected with a fixed place or it is activated at certain times 
and given commemorative significance. Then a complex of ideas 
arises which is hostile to this tradition and threatens its importance 
or even defeats and suppresses the old ideas. In such a conflict of 
ideas and tradition, the complex of ideas which has on its side the 
[ 326 ] weaker external power will succumb, but it cannot be completely 
destroyed and obliterated. The old traditions are absorbed by the 
new elements and penetrate them, and while accommodating 
themselves to the latter they often become a formative power in 
them. In the course of this process of accommodation the old 
traditions are often altered beyond recognition, but the process still 
retains them as factors in the new development. Much depends on 
the subjective value of these old traditions and on the strength of 
their external and internal supports, how far they will be able to 
survive in the new formation, whether they will sink to become a 
vegetating rudiment or become a creative and active factor in the 
new complex of ideas. These phenomena, for which the ethnological 
studies of our times offer much material, are prominent in the 


1 Al-Maqqarl, II, p. 69. 
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whole field of religious development in which the traditions of 
antiquity are particularly preserved. 

There is presumably no religion whose history lacks examples of 
this process. World religions yield a particularly rich crop in this 
respect since their wide diffusion obliged them to assimilate the 
most diversified national traditions. In respect of Christianity, 
Eastern 1 as well as Western, the data for the transformation and 
reinterpretation of old ideas in the most varied fields have been 
collected in easily accessible works, thus relieving us of the duty to 
prepare for the appearance of this phenomenon in Islam by giving 
special examples from that nearer field. Recently this field of 
research was much extended, as far as the history of the Eastern 
Church is concerned, through some remarkable contributions. 
Students of Egyptian antiquity and Coptic literature have turned 
their attention to the metamorphosis of ancient Egyptian gods into 
saints of Coptic Christianity 2 and have shown through pertinent 
examples the assimilation of Egyptian religious ideas among the 
Copts. In particular the French scholar AmSlineau has in numerous 
studies described this phenomenon in its different aspects. 

It must be expected that Islam, on account of its encounter with 
traditions, the elimination of which was its self-chosen historical 
task, would show evidence of this evolutionary process: the re- [327] 
moulding of alien religious traditions and customs and their assi¬ 
milation and reinterpretation in accordance with Islamic ideas. This 
in fact occurs very often where Islam met with alien ideas which were 
viable and whose guardians were subject to its spiritual and 
secular rule. Islam did not destroy these foreign ideas and customs 
but merely adopted and reinterpreted them to fit the new religion. 
Orthodox Islam, the scholastic Islam of the theologians, however, 
does not take this historical process into consideration. But a 
historical evaluation must differentiate between the theoretical 
teachings of the dogmatic theologians and the popular, living 
development of Islam within the circle of its believers. This develop¬ 
ment is differentiated through the different national traditions 
incorporated, and against it the theory of the theologians, supported 
by external force, is unable to hold its own. The place which the cult 
of saints was able to conquer for itself in Islam is the best proof for 
the power of surviving popular traditions versus the normalizing 
efforts of theological theory. 

Islam appeared with the aspiration to abolish even the most 
trivial pagan usages, but the customs of the people were far stronger 
than this intention. The endeavour to do away with the customs and 

1 I would merely mention Fallmereyer, Fragments aus dem Orient (Stuttgart, 
1 ^ 73 ), p. 243. 

* Actes du VIeme Congrds des Orientalists & Leyde , IV, pp. i6iff. 
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usages of the Arab Jahiliyya, or in general those of the pre-Islamic 
period of countries subjected to Islam, was not confined to customs 
which were related or could be related to religious concepts or with 
some part of ethics. The earliest teachers of Islam would have liked 
to abolish everyday popular customs, which were indifferent from 
a religious or ethical point of view, in order to make a complete 
break with the pre-Islamic past of its believers. Thus we hear, from 
the reign of 'Umar I, that when 'Abd Allah al-Thumali was chief of 
police in Emesa, he chanced upon a wedding procession when making 
the rounds of the city. Festive fires were burnt as was customary in 
that country. 'Abd Allah dispersed the people with whips and the 
next day ascended the pulpit and said to the assembled community: 
'When Abu Jandala (a companion of the Prophet) married Amama 
he organized a festive banquet. May God have mercy upon Abu 
Jandala for this and show kindness to Amama; but may He curse the 
[328] married couple of yesterday who lighted fires of joy and imitated 
the unbelievers. Verily AlkUi will extinguish their light.' 1 

But how little theological rulings and government edicts could 
eradicate popular customs which were deeply rooted amongst the 
people is seen from our study on dirges (Part I). Official Islam itself 
has proved from the moment of its inception that its continuation 
was dependent upon the reinterpretation and assimilation of 
existing pagan religious elements. What is true of the ancient Arab 
cult reinterpreted in a monotheistic and ‘Abrahamic' manner in 
Mecca, also appears in the less important customs of paganism which 
found their way into official Islam by finding favour with theologians 
after they had been remoulded to fit monotheistic requirements. 
But the people, strangers to the theories of professional theologians, 
preserved much more than acquired official sanction; in its practice 
there were preserved, though in a rudimentary form, such survivals 
of the old religions as, owing to their manifestly pagan character, 
were incapable of monothesistic interpretations. Only recently 
Doughty has shown that the cult of the 'Uzza did not entirely 
disappear from Arabia, and to this day people (though 'only some 
accursed ones') make pilgrimage to a huge rock near Ta'if in order 
to obtain through the touch of the stone healing which is not 
expected from the mere invocation of Allah. 2 

Bedouins and Fellahs everywhere keep tenaciously to the tradi¬ 
tions and customs of antiquity, and these circles retain solemn 
practices belonging to the very distant past of the nation. Popular 
festivals which are not of a general character but are confined to 
restricted areas are usually remnants of pre-Islamic popular customs. 

1 Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 67. Neither could lights be carried at funeral processions, 
Abd Dawtid, II> p. 42. 

* Travels, II, p. 511. 
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This is particularly true of festive customs which Muslims observe 
in certain districts together with non-Muslims. The Towara Bedouins 
of the Sinai peninsula preserved a popular festival stemming from 
pre-Islamic times which survived in Islam by being connected with 
the alleged grave of the prophet Salih, 1 whom Allah sent to the 
recalcitrant Thamud. By the grave of this prophet—presumably [329] 
an ancient sanctuary—the Bedouins of the Sinai peninsula observe 
an annual feast with sacrifices and amusements such as camel races. 

After the races a procession around the prophet’s grave takes place 
prior to leading the sacrificial animals to the gates of the sepulchral 
chapel where their ears are cut off and the posterns are smeared with 
the blood. 2 That this is not Islamic is particularly evident from the 
use made in this festival of the blood of the sacrificial animal. The 
pagan Arabs let the blood of their sacrificial animals run upon their 
ansob z and also sprinkled the walls of the Ka'ba with it. 4 The 
prophet §alih suggested himself to Arabs influenced by Islam as a 
point for attaching their pagan customs in much the same way as 
the Biblical patriarchs became the warrants for the pagan customs 
of the pilgrimage to the Ka'ba which Islam took over as its most 
important rites. 

Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine furnish notable examples of 
such assimilation. Here common festivals, common places of pil¬ 
grimage and prayer, are not unusual. Jacob of Vitry, Bishop of 
Acre, already drew attention to miraculous image of the Virgin 
Mary four miles from Damascus at a place which he writes as 
Sardinia but which presumably is 1 identical with Saydnaya; Ad hunc 
locum in assumptions et nativitate Beatae Virginis Mariae omnes 
Saraceni UUus provinciae causa orandi conftuunt et suas cerimonias 
et oblationes offenmt cum magna devotions} This relationship of 
Syrian Muslims to the religious traditions of Syrian Christianity 
continues to this day and Huart adduced some typical examples 
of it. 6 Even more noticeable is this phenomenon at sacred places 
which are common to even wider groups and presumably go back 

1 Graves of Salih are venerated elsewhere as well: in Qinnisrin and Shabw&n 
(Yemen), Yaqttt, IV, p. 184, 16. As is well-known, such doublets are frequent 
in Islamic grave cult; there are some data in al-MuqaddasI, p. 46, cf. also 
Mythos bei den Hebrdem , pp. 340-1; Engl, ed., p. 282. 

1 Palmer, [The Desert of the Exodus , I, p, 264=] Der Sckauplatz der vierzigjd * 
hrigen Wii sten wan derung Israels, p. 204. 

3 Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heidenthums pp. 99, 113, top; Part I, p. 217; cf. 

F. Lenormant in RHR , III (1881) p, 37. 

4 Al-Baydawl, I, p. 634, 9. 

3 Gesta Dei per Francos , p. 1126. [Cf. the bibliography in G. Graf, Geschichte 
der chrisilichen arabischen Literatur, I, pp. 256-7, and Kriss, Volksglaube pp, 

232ft.] 

* JA, 1878, II, pp. 479ft.; Prutz, Kulturgesch b. Kreuzziige , p . 65; cf. also 
the data collected by Elis^e Reclus, Nouvelle Geographie universelle, IX, p, 417, 
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[ 330 ] to the pagan traditions of those countries. Yaqut mentions a stone 
outside the Bab al-Yahud in Aleppo where the inhabitants used to 
offer votive sacrifices. Muslims, Jews and Christian made pilgrimages 
to this place in order to sprinkle the stone with rose-water and other 
aromatic liquids. It was said that under this betyl, which goes back 
to pagan times, a prophet was buried. 1 Near Nablus the Muslims to¬ 
gether with the rest of the population pay honour to a rock Sitt al- 
SaJamiyya and place the grave of the saint, of whom all kinds of 
miracles are told, 2 in a cave near the holy rock. It is likely that the 
'cattle well' [ayn al-baqar) near 'Akka, for members of all confessions, 
is a similarly ancient sacred place. A Biblical legend has been 
ascribed to it: at this place the cow which Adam first used for 
ploughing is said to have appeared. The Muslims also added *Alid 
elements and strengthened the Islamic character of the holy place 
by erecting a mosque, 3 


(2) 

We see from these examples how popular Islam uses elements 
which belong to the new religion to serve for the reinterpretation of 
old ideas which derive traditions. The veneration of saints provided 
the cover under which surviving remnants of conquered religions 
could continue to exist in Islam. It is interesting to note that parti¬ 
cularly the l Alid legend—which gave the veneration of saints most 
of its vitality 4 —was suited to provide a framework for the survival 
of such residues and the assimilation and reinterpretation of ele¬ 
ments incompatible with Islam. When the vizier Khalid al-Barmakx 
advised the Caliph al-Ma'mun to spare the ruins of Persepolis 
[ 331 ] (which the ruler washed to use for new buildings) 'because this 
place is a place of prayer (musalla) of 'All b. Abi Talib/ S he was 
(perhaps unconsciously) drawing up the scheme for saving by an 
Islamic justification the local traditions of the pre-lslamic past. 
Among the pretexts given for the celebration of the Persian nawrtiz 
feast (cf. Part I., pp. 192-3) was the justification that on this day 
'AH was appointed by the Prophet as his successor—a Muslim 

1 YSqht, II, p. 308. 

1 Mills, Three Months' Residence at Nations and an Account of the Modern 
Samaritans (London, 1864), p, 32. 

* AbQazwInl, Athar al-Bildd , p. 149; Yaqut, III, p. 759; cf. al-Harawx, ed. 
Schefer, p. 13 ( — Arch, de VOrient lattn , I, p, 597) [ed. Sourdel-Tbomine, p. 22, 
transl. p. 57 with note], cf. also the 'Qubba of the Cow' which is mentioned 
in the village of Safet near Bilbays in Egypt, al.HarawI p. 34, transl., p. 73, 
quoted in Yaqtit, III, p. 339. 

4 The partisan of the family of 'All thinks he can. approach God through his 
love for them, Agh., XV, p. 125, 12 (al-Kumayt, cf. Khizdnat aUAdab, II, p. 
207 [J. HorOvitz, Die Hdsimijjat des Kumait, 2:6]. 

* Fragm . hist. arab. f p, 256, 13. 
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version of the Persian tradition of Jamshids accession to the throne 
at the nawruz day. Ancient mythological concepts were preserved 
in Islam—though only in Shi'a circles—under cover of 'Alid legends. 

Thus l Ali becomes a god of thunder: "All is in the clouds and causes 
thunder and lightning 1 —the lightning is the whip which he swings 2 — 
a fable which Jabir b. Yazid al-Ju'fl (cf. above, p. no) claims to find 
expressed in the Koran. Just as mythology refers to the red evening 
sky as the blood of the boar killed by Adonis or as Aphrodite 
wounded by thorns, 3 in an 'Alid legend the red of the evening sky 
is the blood of the slain Husayn; before his death the sunset glow is 
said not to have occurred. 4 5 This legend is poetically used by Abu’l- 
'Ala al-Ma'arri, who calls the red of the morning and evening sky 
respectively the blood of 'All and Husayn. 6 Islamic legend trans¬ 
ferred the miracle of the arrest of the sun in Gib'dn to Muhammed: 
the late afternoon sun did not set until the Prophet captured a 
hostile town. 6 But in popular belief this legend was often related to 
'Ali, 7 or at least makes him participate in the performance of the 
miracle. 8 It is interesting that such a legend was also suitable to 
preserve remains of ancient traditions in rudimentary form. A 
‘temple of the God Shamash' stood in ancient times in the area of 
the present Hilla in Mesopotamia. Under Islam there arose between 
Holla and Kerbela a ‘mosque of the sun' (tnaspd al-shams), of which 
popular legends say that the Biblical wonder of the arrest of the sun [ 332 ] 
was repeated here by 'All. 9 The fable of the 'splitters of mountains’ 
is common in North Africa, old traditions telling of national heroes 
strong enough to split mountains. The Kabyles assigned the role 
of these heroes to 'All. Not far from Hammam Lif there is a deep 
ravine between the Bu Qurnayn and the R$as, which is now called 
Darbat mta' Sldna 'AIL Encircled by a Christian army, 'All opened 
at this spot a miraculous passage by one stroke of his sword. 10 Thus 
'Alid fables provide the Muslim form for old local sanctuaries where¬ 
by they are preserved within an Islam which threatened them with 
destruction in their original shape. On the slopes of Mount Jawshan 
overlooking Aleppo from the west there used to be the monastery 

1 Muslim, I, p. 51. 

1 Ibn Khaldfin, Muqaddima , p. 165. 

* Cf. J. G. v. Hahn, Sagwissenschaftliche Studien, p. 459. 

4 Hasan al-'Idwi, commentary to Buvda, p. 131. 

5 Saqt al-Zand, I, p, 93 w. 5, 6. The red of morning is also likened to "dragon's 
blood' {dam aUakkawayn). 

« Muslim, IV, p. 188. 

7 Conder, Tent Works in Palestine , II, p. u. 

8 Muhammed makes the sinking sun stand still until 1 A 1 I finishes his evening 
prayer, Di$put. relig. Mohammed., p. 243. 

9 Dieulafoy, La Perse, la Chaldie et la Susaine (Paris, 1887), p. 614, 

10 CL also Kobelt, p. 394. 
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of Marat Marutha with dwellings for male and female hermits. In 
Yaqut's time 1 the traces of this place, venerated by the Christian 
population, had vanished but the Muslim Aleppins erected on the 
same spot a sanctuary of their own religion with the legend that 
Husayn, 'All's son, had been seen there in prayer. 2 The ShTite 
saga of the march which the captured women and followers of 
Husayn had to undertake from Kerbela to the residence of the 
caliph assigns an important role to Mount Jawshan. There were 
copper mines there which since that time have yielded nothing: 
one of the wives of Husayn was overtaken by birthpains opposite 
this mountain and when she asked the mine-workers for bread and 
water the uncharitable people did not grant her request but 
cursed and abused her. The wife of the martyr then cursed these 
cruel people, and in consequence the copper-mines of Jawshan 
ceased to be productive. 3 

This reinterpretation and preservation of old traditions in Islam 
gave an individual character to its various areas. The doctrinal system 
of the theologians, the catechism, is probably the same everywhere; 
the system of Islam in China 4 * published by Dabry de Thiersant fits 
[ 333 ] the Islam of the Hijaz quite well: but the inner religious life of the 
people, as it is manifested outside the systematic teaching, differs 
according to the degree of combination of Islamic elements and 
existing pre-Islamic traditions and practices. 

In much the same way as in respect of legal customs the 1 urf 
and K dda continue to be supreme in every country alongside the 
system of theoretical laws subtly thought out by theologians. So 
the pre-Islamic provincial peculiarities of religious life continue to 
be, after having been adapted to Muslim ideas, decisive elements in 
popular religion alongside the catechism of Islam which is taught 
everywhere in the same form. The popular cult of saints offered 
the model for the involuntary adoption of pre-Islamic elements for 
the religious life in Islam. 

The consideration of the manifestations of Islam in India 6 
yields the most unmistakable examples. The social institutions of the 
Muslims in that area are also strongly influenced by inherited 

1 In the edition 1 . 6 . should without doubt be read qala (AbiZ) 1 Abd Allah 
(i.e. the author himself). A. l A. A. is the kunya of YaqUt. 

2 YaqM, II, p. 692. 

5 Ibid., p. 156. 

1 Le Mahomitisme en Chine et dans le Turkestan oriental (Paris, 1878), vol. II. 

B Dutch scholars collected many data on such phenomena in the Indian 
Archipelago but while writing this I had access to but a few. Cf. the reference 
in Chantepie de la Suassaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, II, p. 398: 
and Snouck Hurgronje, De beteekenis van den Islam voor zijne belijders in 
Oost-IndiS (Leiden, 1883), p. 156. [Verspreide Geschr., IV/1, pp. and 

the contributions by J. L. van der Toorn in BTL V 7 Series 5, V, pp. 90#. 
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traditions. For instance, the dislike of the remarriage of widows, 
which is entirely contrary to the spirit of Islam, found its way into 
Muslim society in that country, and only a few years ago social 
agitation had to fight these opinions which had acquired deep 
roots in Indian Islam. 1 Islam took an entirely indigenous and 
national form in India. There are examples of a true reaction of 
Islamic consciousness against native paganism by degrading gods to 
devils and demons, 2 but even these examples testify to the people's 
need to incorporate indigenous religious ideas. In numerous examples 
this incorporation in a changed form proves that alien religious 
concepts were assimilated by Islam. This resulted in common 
sanctuaries of both pagans and Muslims, the former praying to an 
Aryan god at the same place as the latter pay homage to a Muslim 
saint. On an island in the Indus near Sakkar is a temple surrounded C 33 *! 
by slender palm trees. This temple is visited by Hindus as well as 
Muslims, who honour the prophet Khidr at this place whereas the 
Hindus pray to Chandapir. 3 From Garcin de Tassy’s article on this 
subject 4 it is evident with what astonishing regularity Indian 
deotas become Muslim pzrs (—wait), how the veneration of the 
Muslim population unconsciously turns to figures which originally 
were not Muslim, and how this religious veneration finds expression 
in forms and feasts for which the Muslim element is but an outward 
factor under cover of which pagan traditions continue. 

Here too the 'Alid legend proved a convenient carrier for non- 
Muslim ideas and practices. The Indian Durga festival on the tenth 
day of the month Katik became for Indian Muslims the memorial 
day for the martyrdom of Husayn; instead of the Durga statue the 
coffin of Husayn is thrown into the river, while all the pagan cere¬ 
monies are retained. Thus this pagan festival became a mourning 
ceremony with Islamic contents. 

Localized practices are the strongest support for old traditions. 

There is the temple of a god to which people have made pilgrimages 
for many hundreds of years in order to worship and ask for help in 
need. Popular tradition does not forget the help which they sought 
and believed they obtained at these places. The temple becomes the 
grave of a saint, the god a wall, Syria and Palestine have many 
notable examples of this process too. Renan's remark applies to this 
‘that humanity from its beginnings always prayed at the same 

1 Cf. further in Garcin de Tassy’s Report on the Hindustani studies in 1876, 
pp. 84s. 

2 Herklots, Qanun pp. 179^. 

3 Miinchencr AUgem, Zeitung , 1888, no, 139, Beil., col. 2019a. 

4 Mdmoires sur les payticulariiis de la religion musulmane dans VInde (Paris, 

1869), p. 7. [For the transformation of Hindu tlrthias (places of pilgrimage) 
into ziydrats cf. T. W. Arnold’s article 'India’ in El , section ’Relations to 
Hinduism.’]. 
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place.’ 1 Muslims with insight are aware of this. Yaqut mentions a 
village of Nebo (Kafr Nabu), remarking that there is there a qubba 
which used in ancient times to be a temple dedicated to an idol. 2 
An observant student of religious life in Syria describes the im¬ 
pression which this phenomenon of the mountains of Syria made 
upon him: 'After breakfast we went towards Saflta. Do you see that 
snow-white cupola on the top of the hill and another on the neigh- 
pas] bouring slope in the shadow of a huge oak, and then another one and 
another? These are called ziyarat or wait. Each contains the grave of 
one or more Nusayri saints. Poor women pilgrimage to these graves, 
light lamps and make vows in honour of the saints whose graves are 
believed to be here. If they are crippled by the burden of life they 
step into the small hall under the white cupola and call: “ 0 Ja’far 
al-Tayyar, listen to us! 0 Sheikh Hasan, listen to us!’" In the same 
manner Canaanite women of antiquity visited sanctuaries upon 
high hills and under shady trees thousands of years ago, and these 
Nu?ayrites are thought to be descendants of the Canaanites. 2 * Thus 
the grave of the wall sheikh Hilal, i.e. 'new moon’, in Dayr al- 
Mukarram not far from Damascus preserves the memory of a moon 
god whom the Muslim populations transformed into a wall* Thus 
the grave of Sheikh Ma'shuq {‘the loved one’) near Tyre is the last 
survival of the Phoenician Adonis-Dido myth, as Movers and Ritter 
have already recognized and Renan argued in detail in his Mission 
de Phinicie, 5 The saint Abu’l-Nada {'father of the dew’), whose 
sanctuary swathed in silken clothes is upon a mountain of the same 
name in Jolan, must be understood as a relic of the old cult. Schu¬ 
macher says: ‘The population gratefully look up to the hill, which 
in their belief gives them the fertilizing dew.’ 6 In this way there also 
came into being graves of Biblical prophets, graves of the same 
prophets being shown in various districts; new carriers were needed 
for the lost powers of antiquity and names were used which might 
not have much importance in religious consciousness, as e.g. Cham, 
Lamech, Seth, etc. Occasionally new prophets were invented 7 whose 
names sometimes show a relation to the old pagan nomenclature, as 
was conjectured by Ganneau 8 9 in respect of Nab! §adlq or $iddiq 

1 Mission de Ph&nicie, p. 221. 

* Yaqtit, XV, p. 291. 

* Rev. Jessup, The Women of the Arabs (London, 1874), p. 268. 

* Palmer, ‘Notes of a tour in the Libanon/ Quart . Statement , 1871, p. 107. 

5 Cf. Jules Soury, £tudes historiques sur les religions, les arts et la civilisation 
de VAsie antirieure et de la Gr&ce (Paris, 1877), p. 132. 

6 Beschreibung des Dsch&an; ZDPV, IX, pp. 35if. 

7 For example, Nabi Zer or Se'ir whose legend is connected with the dolmens 
of 'Adlfcn, van der Velde, Reisen durch Syrien u. Palastina in den Jahren 

1851-2,1, p. 155- 

9 Revue archeologique, 1877, pp. 2gff. 
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(between Tyre and Sidon), which is visited annually in the month of 
Sha'ban and where the grave of the saint of this name is said to be. 

Here we see the bamoth of paganism transformed into Muslim [ 336 ] 
Muqams, preserving the concepts connected in rudimentary form 
with the former. Conder 1 and Ganneau 2 have examined the Islamic 
muqams from this point of view and have in this connection assigned 
to a number of saints’ names occurring solely in this area their 
place in the development of religious ideas. It can also be seen how 
much information and material the popular phenomena of Palestine 
and areas bordering on it can yield for the religious phenomenon 
examined in this chapter. Despite some exaggerations in the details, 
the researches initiated and carried out by the collaborators of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund have shed much light on this field, and 
one wishes that the popular religion of Muslims in other areas could 
be more thoroughly scrutinized as to its relation to the pre-Islamic 
religious tradition—as has been done for Palestine and India. 

(3) 

Among the most instructive fields in this respect is the popular 
Islam of Egypt, where many elements of old traditions appear in 
still very vital form. This is all the more remarkable since the old 
concepts here—as well as in Palestine—had to pass through the 
mediation of Christianity first before they were combined with 
Islam. How tenaciously such very ancient ideas persisted, parti¬ 
cularly in Egypt, and with what freedom they survived till modem 
times among other things from the fact that traces of ancient 
Egyptian legends can be demonstrated in modem Arabic popular 
tales. 8 Popular superstition proved of its universal rule in this 
field also to be a reliable depository of relics from paganism; theo- J 
logians often feel called upon to warn of such popular ideas rooted in 
Old Egyptian beliefs and customs based upon them. There is a 
report from the seventh century of a popular belief of that time 
very strange indeed for Muslim circles. 4 When the sun enters the sign 

1 'TheMoslemMukams/ Quart. Statement 1877, p. 101. 

1 'The Arabs in Palestine/ ibid., 1875, p. 209, on the stratification of the ele¬ 
ments of population in Palestine. [Cf. Canaan's work quoted above, p. 255, n.i 
and for the ziyardt of the Nusayri country J. Wenlersse, Le Pays des Alaouites, 
pp. 225-9]. 

3 Loret Xdgendes £gyptiennes* in Bull, de VInst. dg-ypt., series II, no. 4, 
(1883), pp. 100-105. Gabriel Charmes tried to find such ancient Egyptian 
elements, preserved, it is true in very altered form, in Spitta's Contes arabes 
inodemes, ( Journ . des debats May 9th, 1883); Spitta himself had already pointed 
out such traces. Recently Le Page Renouf, took up these investigations, and 
added important new observations, in his instructive article 'Parallels in 
Folklore* [Proc. ofSoc. BibU Archaeology, 1889, pp. 177-189). 

4 Qutb al-Dln al-Qastallani (d. 686), professor of the Dar al-IJadith al- 
Kamiliyya in Cairo, declaimed against this superstition. 
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of Capricorn people should go to the Sphinx at Jiza, prepare incense 
from thorny plants, 1 stand before the face of ‘the father of terror 7 
(Abu’l-Hul as the Sphinx is called) and say thirty-three times a 
certain traditional formula ending with: ‘0 Abu’l-Hul, do this or 
that.’ If these rites are observed the wish will be fulfilled. 2 Other 
superstitions practised by the Copts are also mentioned as being 
practised by Egyptian Muslims when the sun enters into the sign of 
Capricorn. An author of the eighth century condemns the custom 
that on that day people go out in large numbers to gather certain 
perfumed herbs;* during their culling formulae are murmured in a 
strange language and the herbs are preserved in gaily painted boxes 
as being particularly beneficial . 4 

Even in recent times some attention has been paid to pagan 
relics in Egyptian Islam* after some of the more obvious facts had 
been characterized in this context. 6 Particularly two customs related 
to Muslim life are mentioned in this group of survivals and, though 
it may not be justifiable to claim certainty in judging them, it may 
at least be deduced from the fact that in Islam there is no sufficient 
reason for these isolated customs that they are likely to belong to the 
' category we are dealing with here. 

[ 338 ] A custom connected with the Egyptian mabmal (the taking of a 
large number of cats to Mecca by the specially appointed ‘father of 
cats’) has often been referred to. Gentz has illustrated the office of 
‘father of cats’ in Ebers’ Aegypten in Bild und Wort (I, p. 103) and, 
the text explains the custom as follows: "This strange custom was 
perhaps introduced in memory of the cats which were taken on the 
pilgrimages to the East to Bubastis.’’ Whereas this example shows 
elements of the cult of the ancient Egyptians in its last stage of 
transformation into burlesque form, traces of the festival of Bubastis 
may have survived in more definite form. A pilgrim s feast of special 
importance for Egyptian Islam, which has almost as much provincial 
significance as the general hajj of Islam, is unlikely to be new and 
unconnected with the old customs of the country. It is true that the 
historical links cannot be established by which the popular Muslim 
pilgrimage to Tanta can be related to the journey to Bubastis known 
from Herodotus. But, on the basis of certain elements which appear 

1 Shaka and badhaward are specially recommended, L6w, Aramdische 
Pflanzemiamen,'p'p'195-& 

4 JFawal al-Wafayat, II, p. 1S1. . ,, 

* These are called karhlsh and said to be a species of bdbunaj (L6w, op. cit. 

p. 326). 

* Muhammad al^Abdari, al-Madhhal, I, p. 233 » bottom. 

* On relics of an old tree cult in Egypt, see Maspero, RHR, XIX, p. 5* 

e cf. Kremer, Aegypten , I, pp. 73^ Luttkc, Aegyptens neue Zeit, II, pp. 327 s - 

7 [Cf. M. Gaudefroy—Dcmombynes, Le Pelerinage d La Mehke , pp. 163, 

165]. 
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there and which are not rooted in Islam, it may be assumed that 
the customary Muslim pilgrimages of the Delta 1 are the last suc¬ 
cessors of those ancient Egyptian religious practices. If so, a much 
famed grave of a saint may be assumed to have provided in later 
centuries a local focus for the survival of the ancient Egyptian holy 
journeys to Janta, and to have saved these customs from complete 
disappearance. Of the three annual festivals celebrated here, the 
mawlid at the time of the solstice is the most outstanding festival in 
honour of the saint Ahmad al-Badawi 2 buried at Tanta. This saint, 
together with the saint Ibrahim al-Dasuqi, is the most outstanding 
figure in the pantheon of Muslim Egypt. A century and a half ago 
the people of Egypt could be made to believe that the end of the t 339 ! 
world would inevitably come on Friday the 24th Dhu'l-Hij ja, 1x47. 
Everyone anticipated this event with terror and when the feared 
day passed as any other day, the * ulama said that God had granted 
a respite in the last minute because of the intercession of the patron 
of the country. 3 Amongst these Ahmad has first place in popular 
consciousness. Just as in Syria people swear "by the life of our lord 
Yahya/ in Egypt the customary oath is, in addition to wa-hayat 
sid?ia Husayn , wa-hayat sidna Ahmad . Ignorant people after com¬ 
pleting their regular prayers turn to the direction of the grave of 
saint Ahmad and pray to him as to another god for the fulfilling of 
their special wishes. 4 In the Husayn mosque in Cairo there is a pillar 
(near the miribar) which is called after this saint ('amud al-sayyid 
al-Badawi), and it is believed that the saint on his frequent visits 
to the mosque is accustomed to stand before this pillar. Therefore 
people honour it as especially sacred, kiss it and pray and recite 
the fatiha in front of it. Al-Badawi, whom the Muslin populace 
considers to be the protecting force of the land— wall Allah wa- 
ghayth hadhd’l-qair 5 —was born in the twelfth century in North 

1 From ancient times there has been another important place of pilgrimage 
in the Delta near Damietta: Shata (Ibn Batthta, I, p. 64). The annual mawlid 
there is for a saint who has been given the name of the place; sheikh Sha^a 
("All Mubarak, XI, p. 54). Yaqlit is not acquainted with this character of the 
place, only with its industrial importance (see also al-Tabari, III, p. 1417, 

Ibn al-Faqlh, p. 252, 8: aUthiyab al-dabiqiyya wa'l-shatawiyya). From the Delta 
materials were imported into Arabia, and in the old hadlth the cloth called 
qa$l (after a place near Farama) is mentioned among forbidden clothing, aU 
Muwatfa’, I, p. 15 r. 

1 From Egypt the veneration of al-Badawi seems to have spread north¬ 
wards; we find zawiyal al-$haykh al-Badawi, saqiyat aVsh. al-B, in Gaza, ZDPV 
XI, pp. 152, 158. [Cf. also El s.v. ‘Ahmad al-Badawi'.] 

3 Al-Jabarti, Merveilles biographiques, II, p. 12 [Arabic text, Cairo, 1297, 
i.p. 147]. 

* Al-Sharbinl, Hazzal-Quhuf, p. hi. 

3 Thus he is called in the description of the pilgrimage of the Ottoman 
Commissar GhazE Mukhtar Basha in the journal al-I x ldm bi-'Ulum al-Isldm 
(Cairo, A.H. 1304, no. 154, c.3). 
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Africa; accounts vary of whether in Fez or in Tunis. After accom¬ 
plishing the hajj he settled at T&nta, where he soon became a much 
admired worker of miracles. Apart from his supernatural spiritual 
gifts his gigantic physical strength was much celebrated. People 
came to him from afar and he succeeded in gaining for himself in a 
foreign country the veneration of men customary in his North 
African homeland. His learned contemporary Abu Hayyan, a 
native of Andalusia (d. 745), described this kind of veneration as an 
eyewitness. The 'amirNa^iral-Dlnal-Jenki, 5 says Abu Hayyan, ‘asked 
me one Friday to accompany him on a visit to sheikh Ahmad near 
Janta. Before us appeared a slender man dressed in fine cloth with a 
tall woollen turban on his head. People approached him in great 
numbers. One of them called out: “O my lord, I commend my flocks 
[ 340 ] to your protection”; others said: “1 commend my children to your 
protection,” others asked for their crops to be safe-guarded, etc. 
Meanwhile the time for the salat had come. We all went to the mos¬ 
que. The preacher said the khuiba and the liturgy was about to 
commence. Then we saw how, while the community were per¬ 
forming their prayers, the saint shamelessly indulged in the most 
unsuitable behaviour before all present/ 1 The saint who was 
suffered to commit such outrages became the subject of exaggerated 
beliefs after his death. A Muslim by the name of Salim was taken 
prisoner by the Franks. A Frank threatened the captive Muslim, 
who always called upon saint Ahmad in his need, with terrible 
torture if he called to the saint again. In order to prevent his prisoner 
from gaining his freedom through invocation of Alunad he put him 
into a box upon the cover of which—for security—the captor slept 
at night. In his distress the Muslim sighed ‘O holy one, 0 Ahmad, 
save me from the captivity of this cruel Christian V Hardly had he 
ended his cry of distress when the box flew into the air with the 
Frank on its top, and in the morning unknown hands opened it and 
liberated the prisoner before the eyes of his captor. They wore in 
Qayruwan, a good Muslim town. The Christian not only voluntarily 
became a Muslim convert but soon made the pilgrimage to lanta 
to Ahmad's grave. The face of the saint was always veiled and sudden 
death would have overtaken anyone who dared look him in the face. 
A certain 1 Abd al-Majid, who insistently beseeching the saint to lift 
his veil despite warnings of the danger, fell lifeless at the moment 
when he saw the saint's face. 2 Such were the legends told of al- 
Badawl. The Muslim population of Egypt and neighbouring countries 

1 Abu'l-Mahasin, aUMcmhal al-Safl , II, fol. 308a. 

2 Al-Biqa'i, I, fol. 22ff. This attribute is called by Muslims al~hayba t the 
terror; it is also ascribed to Aba Yazid al-Bisfaml in his legend and is listed 
amongst the miraculous gifts of the saints in al-Munaw! (see above p, 270) as 
no. rfi. 
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make the pilgrimage en masse to the mosque of saint Ahmad's 
tomb, which has recently been elegantly decorated in order to 
celebrate the eight-day mawlid, which is combined with a fair. The 
sick and unfortunate expect cure and comfort at the grave of the 
doer of miracles. This sanctuary is also famed for another effect 
which is not, however, an exclusive privilege of the sacred place of 
Tanta amongthe graves of Muslim saint sin general (see above, p. 283 ) [341] 
or of those in Egypt ; 1 the granting of children to sterile women who 
do not omit to join the ziydra. Travellers who have attended the 
great pilgrim festival at Tanta remark on how closely the women 
joining the procession of pilgrims resemble these women travelling 
to Bubastis described by Herodotus, II, chapter 6. 2 But there are 
also true survivals of pagan cults at the grave of the saint which 
were preserved in the immodest customs hallowed by popular 
superstition, customs the connection of which with religion and 
the dervishes 3 recall the lascivious religious customs of paganism, 
the last vestiges of which are preserved here at Tanta . 4 The other 
customs of Janta are also shot through with pagan elements. The 
strangest of these is the superstitious custom that the people press 
round to compete in plucking hair from a donkey which the Shin- 
nawiyya dervishes bring to the sacred grave; these hairs are then 
kept as amulets . 5 The Egyptian concept of the Typhonic animal 6 
found its last refuge in this custom of popular Islam. 

Islam did not fail to enter the lists against the customs connected 
with the pilgrimage to Tanta, An Andalusian traveller was moved 
to remark on the goings-on which he observed when visiting 
Tanta: 


1 The grave of sheikh Shakhun to whom a miraculous spring is dedicated in 
the Akhmlm valley in Upper Egypt. Maspero has described the remarkable 
cult of this saint, which is connected with an annual mawlid . He has shown that 
among the religious customs of this sanctuary there are relics of the Egyptian 
cult which was practised in the same valley in antiquity (stone circles, etc,). 
‘Rapports ilTnst, £gypt, sur les fouilles et travaux ex£cut6s en £gypte pendant 
I'hiver de 1885-86’ {Bull tie Vlnst . 4 gypL, series II, no. 7, 2886), p, 221. 

1 Cf. Ebers, Das Alte in Kairo und in der arabischen Cultur seiner Bewohner, 
Schottlander’s Deutsche Biicherei, fasc. XXIX, p, 26. 

* Cf. similar views prevailing in this circle in Leo Africanus, DescripHo 
Africae (Antwerp ed.), p. 135a; Schultz Leitungen des Hdchsten (Halle, 1774), 
IV, p. 296; Radziwill Peregrinatio Hyerosotymitana (1753), p. 129; Chenier, 
[Pecherches historiques , III, p. 152**] Gesch . Marokho u. Feiz , p. 98. 

4 These things have been told often but never in more detail and with 
greater cynicism than in the malicious book of F. L. Billard: Les moeurs et le 
gouvernement de VEgypte mis h nu devant la civilisation moderns (Milan, 1867), 
pp. 85-166. 

4 Cf. Dozy, Essai sur I’hisioire deVislamisme , p. 514. 

4 Pleyte, La religion des Preisraclites (Leiden, 1865), p. 15r, Robertson 
Smith, Lectures in the Religion of the Semites, p, 41 g. 
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[342] 'People introduced new things—do not practice them, X advise 

you; since the only praiseworthy gathering is one which has 

been taken over from pious forefathers / 1 

This is what the pious foreigner thought of sacred practices at 
Tanta; from his point of view he condemned them as bid 1 a. But 
pious natives of the country also fought against these pilgrim 
festivals, though they did not in general condemn the veneration of 
saints. In 852 the 'ulama and certain pious statesmen caused the 
sultan al-Malik al-Zahir Jaqmaq to stop the Tanta pilgrimage by 
government edict, but our source goes on to point out that this 
measure met with little success since the populace was not to be 
deprived of their old customs . 3 At that time the theologians were 
not unanimous in their condemnation of the cult of al-Badawi. We 
hear that the sheikh Yahya al-Munawi zealously opposed the sultan 
when he was asked to sign the fatwa of the theologians, since he was 
of the opinion that it would be enough to forbid those elements 
attached to the pilgrimage which were objectionable from a religious 
view point, but that the pilgrimage itself ought to be left to the 
people. The misfortune which was said to have befallen many of 
those who signed the fatwa was later easily construed as a divine 
punishment for daring to oppose the veneration of the holy al-BadawL 
The traditional saying was quickly applied to them: He who slights one 
of my saints, against him have I declared war. And who could wage 
war against God and his Prophet with impunity . 3 This intimidation 
appears to have been effective down to the most recent times. The 
author of the latest Muslim monograph on Egypt, an Egyptian 
statesman well acquainted with European culture and literature, 
omits in the description of Tania., where he relates the history of 
the sanctuary in detail and has due regard for the mandqih of the holy 
Ahmad, to mention the scandalous proceedings during the mawdlid, 
obviously in order not to have to make critical remarks upon them . 4 

[343] There is also a trace of the old cult of snakes in the Muslim Egypt¬ 
ian veneration of saints . 6 We find the account, first from Paul 

1 Al-Maqqari, I, p. 795. 

2 Al-'Awfi, Ibtigha al-Quvba, fol. 152a. 

5 Hasan ab'AdawI, al-Nafahdt al-Shadhiliyya (Cairo, 1297), pp. m-13. 

4 'All Basha Mubarak, aUKhifaf al-Jadida, XII, pp. 46ft. On this occasion, 
a recent monograph on Ahmad al-Badawi may be mentioned: 'Abd al-§amad, 
al-Jawdhir al-Saniyya wa’l-Kardmai aUAhmadiyya (lith\ Cairo). In it the 
attempts of the opposition are discussed at length (pp. 52, 81) and a black stone 
bricked in the sanctuaiy at T an ta is mentioned where people claim to see two v 
footprints of the Prophet; the government vainly tried to remove the stone 
(p- 96). 

5 We may mention also the grave of the sheikh Rifa'i in northern Arabia, 
guarded by snakes, of which there is a detailed report in Lady Anne Blunt, 
Voyage en Arabic, transl. M. Delorme (Paris, 1882), p, 348. 
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Lucas, who in 1699 travelled in the Orient by order of the king of 
France, that the Muslim populace in Upper Egypt venerate a snake 
able to perform miracles. This was confirmed by another French 
traveller. Granger, in I745> who states that the snake performs 
under guidance of a sheikh. Richard Pococke visited, seven years 
after Granger, the home of the sacred snake, the village of Rayeyne 
near Girge, where in a mosque, containing the grave of a saint 
‘Heredy’ to whom the people pay much honour, there is kept a 
snake which is considered as beneficient and believed to have been 
there ever since the time of Mahomet.* The people make sacrifices 
to this sacred animal and Pococke noticed much blood and entrails 
before the door. The traveller ends his detailed account: ‘The stories 
they tell are so ridiculous that they ought not to be repeated, if it 
were not to give an instance of their idolatry, in these parts in this 
respect: though the Mahometan religion seems to be very far from 
it in other things. They say the virtue of the seipent is to cure all 
diseases of those that go to it, or of such as have it brought to them.’ 1 
The Muslim populace preserved here the tradition of the tepol 6 $eis 
of old Thebes in vestigal form; the powers of the divine animal were 
connected with the grave of a Muslim saint who became the carrier 
of the cult. The veneration of the grave of sh eikh HaridI ‘who 
performed his miracles with the help of a snake which heals all 
illnesses’ continues to modem times. 2 'All Basha reports that, 
annually on the Thursdays of the month Abib, many people come 
there, and sacrifices are slaughtered for the saint who is believed 
to be a pious jinn {min sdlihi al-jinn) , 3 


(4) 

The diverse character of popular Islam in different countries and [344] 
among various peoples can be especially well observed in the very 
particular form which Islamic religion assumed in North Africa. The 
tenacious sense of freedom of the Berber population, their energetic 
resistance to the foreign religion thrust upon them, resulted in the 
old traditions of the Berber tribes exerting, even after the victory 

Richard Pococke, [ji Descyiplion of the East, London, r743> L 123^=] 
Beschreibung des Morgenlandes (German transl. by Mosheim, 2nd ed’ Erlaneen 

I 77 ri I.PP-187 S. 6 ’ 

* L'Univers. £gypte modems (Paris, 1848), p. 159; Maltzan, Meine Wallfahrt 
nach Mekka, I, p. 49; Prokesch-Osten, Nilfahrt (Leipzig, 1874), p. 314. 

* Al-Khitat al-Jadlda, XI, p. 82. The snake is not mentioned here. [Cf. also 
E. Amelinean, ‘Du Role des serpents dans les croyancesreligieuses del’Egypte' 

RHR, LI (1905), pp. 335 ff. and Kriss, Volhsglatibe, pp. 88fi. For the mawlids 
m Egypt in general cf. Kriss and J. W. McPherson, The Mottlids of Eevbt 
Cairo 1941.] J 
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of Islam, a powerful influence upon what they newly acquired. 1 
In the Berber cult of saints which often veils the vestiges of old 
paganism, the elements of this paganism have frequently survived 
in a quite unmistakable manner. This is not surprising considering 
how long paganism survived unmodified in these countries in the 
midst of a dominant Islam, A 3 -Bakri (d. 487) reports that in his time 
Berber tribes sacrificed to Roman monuments, where they also 
prayed for the healing of the sick and gave thanks for the thriving 
of their property. 2 In the days of Leo Africanus (fifteenth century 
A.D.) ancient, entirely pagan, festival customs are practised without 
any reinterpretation, 3 Even in modem times the remarkable Roman 
tomb Enjed es-Sufet on a hill near Tripoli is venerated by the 
surrounding tribes, 4 Where a reinterpretation did take place, the 
archaic pagan basis which has been given an Islamic completion is 
very frequently still quite obvious. 

From generation to generation the same holy place changes the 
name of its heroes; but it is only the names that change, the sanctity 
and the religious destination of the place survives 'through the ebb 
and flow of the tide of popular tr adit ion' from earliest antiquity to 
most recent times. 'Upon a peak commanding the whole of northern 
Tunisia (Zaghwan) there is an ancient sacred spot. The pre-Phoeni- 
P 45 l cian Zauekes already called to their gods from this place, and 
Ptolemy knows it as the mountain of the gods, Ads opo$. Later it 
became a favourite retreat of Christian hermits, and a heavenly 
messenger appeared on Mons Ziguensis when the Arian Hunnerich 
commenced the persecution of true believers. , . . Later pious Mara¬ 
bouts appear instead of the Christians and today the peak is dedi¬ 
cated to Sidi ben Gabrin, whose qubba occupies the highest point/ 5 

Here again the new Muslim saints replaced the divine powers of 
antiquity. We will choose one element in the North African belief 
in saints to show how this change-over comes about. It has already 
been said (above, p. 270) that a peculiarity of North African legends 
of saints was to ascribe to the saint or his grave miraculous effects 

1 We refer to the study quoted above, p. 295 note *, for further elaboration 
of this point. 

* Description de VAfrique, Not. et Extr. % XII, p. 458 [ed. de Slane, p, 12 
it is not said, however, that the idol is of Koman provenance; it is no doubt 
of Berber origin]. 

4 In many places in his Descriptio Africae ; a particularly interesting example 
in the Antwerp ed., p, 112b, which is quite correctly explained by the in¬ 
telligent Leo: Mihi tamen magis huiusmodi sacrificium videtur quale solebant 
olim Africani peragere cum nullam adhuc haberent legem remansitque is mos 
illis in hodiemum usque diem. 

4 Barth, Reisen u. Entdeckungen in Not’d- u. Central-Africa, 1849-1855, I, 
P- 39 ‘ 

4 Kobelt, Reiseerimierungen aus Algerien und Tunis , p. 425; cf. Kleist and 
Notzing, Tunis und seine Uwgebung, p. 183. 
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upon the springs of a certain locality. A pious Marabout caused the 
healing spring of Aquae Calidae in Algeria to gush forth and he still 
guards it, and keeps two thousand phantom camels underground 
who have to bring the wood needed for heating it. 1 2 * 4 * * * A special point 
in this popular belief is the idea that certain springs and waters 
gained continued healing powers through the vicinity of a sain ts* 
grave. In such cases the saint is the genius tutelaris of the spring, 
heir of the jinn who lived in the spring according to ancient 
belief. 8 

This popular belief cannot have sprung from the religious views of 
Islam. A true Muslim properly disciplined in religious matters would 
explain the curative effects of a spring approximately in this manner: 

Allah lends to the water, in each, case of cure, the healing powers for 
that single case. He would hardly speak of an inherent natural 
power and even less of a healing influence generated by the presence 
of a saint. Thus one can but assume what we have to do with the old 
pagan belief (but a Muslim form by the popular view) in divine 
springs and water, marked out by the presence of the godhead.® 
Robertson Smith, in a special chapter of his Religion of the Semites [ 346 ] 
recently threw much light upon the wide diffusion of this belief 
in antiquity and upon its connection with the pagan ideas of god. 

The belief in divine healing springs has passed from generation to 
generation at places connected with it. The bath called Birkat al- 
Habl in the Jolan, whose efficacy is attributed to the holy wall 
Salim whose tomb is close to the spring, is heir to an ancient Roman 
medicinal bath, 1 and the saint Salim is probably the successor to a 
Roman genius. s 

Though pagan traditions of sacrfed springs were preserved by the 
Islamic cult of saints in many areas. North African Islam is never¬ 
theless its most outstanding home. The distinguishing character¬ 
istics of the sacred spring in the Maghrib will be evident from some 
examples derived from the accounts of modem travellers. A few 
hours to the west of the salt quarries near Fez are warm sulphur 
springs which are much visited by the sick and are believed to be 
beneficial in cases of cancer. These springs are dedicated to the saint 
Mulla Ya'qub and the surroundings of the warm springs are thought 

1 Kobelt, op. cit., p. 54, 

2 Smith, Relig, of the Semites, pp, 128, 361. 

5 Cf. Baudissin, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgesch., II, pp, 148:8:. 

4 Schumacher, ‘Beschreibung des Dsch 61 an' ZDPV, IX, p. 295. 

On Roman spas and medicinal springs dedicated to gods see Ghll in 

Ausland, 1885, no. 30, pp, rgoS. From the Romans the legend of demons 

living by springs found its way into Jewish legend, e.g. Wayyiqrd Rabbd , 
chap, 24, Midrash to Ps., 20:4, A demon of the bath at Tiberias is mentioned 
by name {Bereshith Rabbd), chap. 63; Sachs, Beitrdge zur Spracktmd Alter - 

tumsforschung, II, p. 135. 
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to be so sacred that non-Muslims are not allowed to enter them. 1 
This restriction preserves for the sacred place the character of an 
ancient pagan himd . 2 * The excellent travellers’ handbook by Hesse 
on the Muslim countries of North Africa 8 is full of descriptions 
of such sacred springs. The pagan origin of the cult and belief 
connected with such springs and waters is shown in the bloody 
sacrifices which are made there. On the route from Blida to Alma 
near the village of Suma is a cascade about 900 feet above sea-level, 
natives stand under it in order to find cure from, various ailments. 
The cascade is near the grave of Sid! Musa, who is held responsible 
[347] for its healing powers. After the invalid has let the water soak into 
him he slaughters a hen by the water's edge, or it may be a sheep 
or any other animal, which is presented to the offspring of the saint. 
Similarly Sldl Sllman is the patron of the medicinal spring at Ham- 
mam Meluan (etym. mulawwan =coloured). This is an important 
place of pilgrimage in the province of Algiers, to winch many pil¬ 
grims turn after the end of the rains. The bath is a cubicle in the 
saint’s qubba, which, according to popular belief, was not built by 
the hand of man. Here too sacrifices are made after the. use of the 
bath. Us ually a hen is slaughtered, and while the victim is still alive 
the liver and intestines are taken out and thrown into the brook. 
This is accompanied by other superstitious acts. 

It is reported of one of the springs near the bath of Sldl Mesld 
near Constantine that every Wednesday the Jewish and Mushm 
women bathe there, make votive offerings, bum incense and sacrifice 
chickens. The most remarkable, however, are the rites and cere¬ 
monies, accompanied by sacrifices, and performed at the seven 
springs (sab'a 'uyun) near Bab al-Wad (Algeria), ‘fontaines desgenies 
as they have been called. Every Wednesday morning^ the women 
go there to the qubba of the local patron, Sldl Ya qub. In truth 
however, the jinn (which of old lived in these springs) are to be 
invoked. Because of this, negresses must be present who are more 
versed in this art. Near one of the springs a negress lights a fire in a 
pan and bums some grains of incense or.benzoin, the vapours must 
be breathed by the person making the incantation. Then chickens 
are slaughtered and thrown upon the sand. If the chickens, which are 
still alive and crawl away, reach the sea, this is taken to be a good 
omen for the fulfilment of the wish for which the sacrifice was made: 
the genius was pleased to accept the sacrifice. But if the chickens 
die on the sand and are unable to get to the sea the ceremony is 
repeated, since it is thought that the genius is not yet appeased. 
Chickens are sometimes replaced by sheep and more rarely by oxen, 

1 Oscar Lenz, Timbuktu , I, p. 153. 

2 Cf. Smith, op. cit., p. 140. 

8 Itiniraire dc VA IgStic de let Tunisia ct dc Tetnger, Pans, 1085* 
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in which case a male negro performs the sacrifice and the movement 
of the sacrificial animal is not taken into account. 1 It is interesting 
to compare these accounts with those of Leo Africanus, (referring to 
the same district): 

Est quoque huic oppido (Constantine) vicinum quoddam balneum 
aquae calidae, quae inter rupes fluendo diffunditur; hie maxima 
est testudinum copia quas ejus civitatis mulieres daemones dicunt 2 
et quoties contigit aliquem corripi febre, aut alio quovis morbo, 
illud mox a testudinibus profectum put ant. Huic autem rei 
hujusmodi repertum est remedium: Gallinam quamdam albam 3 
mactant, et adhuc plumis vestitam in lance quadam reponunt, 
quam cereis circumcinctam ardentibus ad fontem deferunt: qua 
re a nonnullis animadversa, mox ad fontem taciti sequuntur, ac 
gallinas inde in suam culinam conferunt. 4 

From the above description it is quite evident that the connection 
established in Islam between the sacred springs and the marabouts 
is one which, though demanded by the new belief, is still very super¬ 
ficial, The pagan usage is the mosi obvious point in these ceremonies, 
which the Africans carried into Islam from their old paganism. 
Gods and jinn have, it is true, everywhere been replaced by saints, 
but these are, as one of the examples shows, merely like idle specta¬ 
tors at the pagan witchcraft. Occasionally the Berber population 
altogether failed to make the change from the old god of the spring 
to a Muslim saint. The Ait Hamid, a free Sheluh tribe east of Moroc¬ 
co, annually sacrifice to the god of their river, who lives in a deep 
basin underneath a waterfall, two animals and a large dish of 
couscous, in order to avert the fatal fever. 

The most striking characteristic of these rites carried over from 
paganism is the sacrifice of chickens, which has no place in the 
pious rites of Islam and appears to be specifically African, 5 pro¬ 
bably due to foreign influences.® The Baraghwata sect, which con¬ 
tained pagan and Islamic elements, condemned the eating of chick¬ 
ens, which were neither to be killed or eaten. There half-Muslims 
gave as reason for the interdict that the cock was really the awakener 

1 Piesse, op. cit., p, 319, 

1 On the importance of shells in paganism see Baudissin, Siudien zur semiU 
Religionsgesch, II, p. 182. 

* There are however some superstitious cures and customs which use the 
eggs of black chickens; Ah Dam hi (s.v. al-dajaj), I, p. 445. 

4 Leo Africanus, Descriptio Africae, p. 217b. 

6 The Maghribi instructions for treasure-hunters (Ibn Khaldun [II, p. 283] 
also reproduced in De Sacy *s Description de l’£gypte , p. 560, 1) recommends the 
slaughter of a bird and smearing a talisman with its blood. 

6 The above augurium reminds one of what is related by Hehn, Kulturp - 
j Hanzen und Hausthiere , p. 283. 
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to morning prayer, and therefore a sacred animal. 1 This however 

[ 349 ] W as produced by their theologians, and the food tabu shows that 
great importance must have been attached to this animal in the 
rites of paganism which the sects continued, 2 in just the same way 
as other pagan peoples in antiquity invested the animal with a 
similar character 3 which was preserved in superstitions and popular 
customs up to modern times. 4 * The ancient Arabs are also reported as 
having the superstition—-which was no doubt imported together 
with the animal itself—that he who kills a white cock will be pursued, 
together with his family and property, by misfortune. 6 How tenac¬ 
ious such ideas are appears in the fact that Gallas settled in northern 
Arabia still consider chicken as forbidden food, though they are in a 
strange country. 6 Even on foreign soil they remained faithful to the 
superstitions of their African homeland. 

The framework of the veneration of saints was not always needed 
to preserve elements of ancient religious traditions in Islam. Oc¬ 
casionally they were able to survive in popular belief without being 
tied up with Muslim ideas. African Islam has just shown us some 
such examples and they are not entirely confined to this area; they 
also appear in the veneration of sacred trees, which survives in 
Syria, Palestine and the Arabian desert and the importance of which 
in antiquity has been described in detail by Baudissin. 7 In the areas 
of northern Arabia crossed by Doughty, the Bedouins believe that 
some trees and bushes are manhals , i.e. places where angels and 
demons live. It is dangerous to damage such trees and bushes or to 
pick a branch of them, and terrible misfortune is predicted for 
anyone who dares to do so. The Arabs tell many stories from their 

[ 350 ] own experience in order to confirm this superstition. The sacred 
trees are hung with bits of cloth and other stuff and sick people 
pilgrimage to them in order to sacrifice a sheep or goat, and sprinkle 
the tree with their blood. The meat is cooked and distributed to 
those present, while a part of it is hung on the branches of the 
beneficial tree. Afterwards the person seeking help rests in the 

1 Cf. ZDMG, XLI, p. 53 ► 

* Cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage , p. 30S. 

5 De Gubernatzs, Die Thieve in der indogermanischen Mythologies transl. by 
Hartmann, p. 554. Other analogies to these facts, ibid., p. 56r. The significance 
of these animals in the Harr 5 nian paganism is seen from Chwolsolm's work 
(index, s.v. r Hahn', f Hfihneropfer J ). Worthy of note also is Midrash TanliKma, 
ed. Buber Num., p, 148. 

* Cf, the building sacrifice of southern Slavs in Kraus, Mittheil. der an - 
thropolog . Gesell. in Wien , 1887, p. 18. 

* Al-Ja^i? [al-Hayawan, II, p. 295, quoted] in al-Damori (s.v. cd-dlk), I, p. 
428, 19. 

* Doughty, Travels, II, p, 187; cf. also Kremer, Stud, zur vergl. Culturgesch 
2nd study, p. 13. 

7 Studien z. semit . Religionsgesch II, pp. 192-230. 
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belief that the angels will appear to him in dreams and issue direc¬ 
tions to him regarding his cure. But only the sick are permitted to 
sleep in the shade of these trees, a healthy person would be harmed 
by such an attempt. 1 Sachau noticed in the rocky wilderness of 
Jabal al-'Amiri south-east of Aleppo 'a small withered thorny tree 
of about the height of a man which was festooned all over with 
coloured rags; its trunk was surrounded with heaps of stones, and 
stones and pebbles had also been placed into the branches. Such a 
tree, called za'rur (azerole), is the praying altar of the desert. If a 
woman wishes for a child, a farmer desires rain or the cure of a 
diseased horse or camel etc., they go to the za'rur, tear a piece of 
their garments and hang it on one of the tree's thorns, or, if none 
can be spared of an already tom piece of shirt, they take a stone 
and deposit it at the foot of the za'rur or try to fix it somewhere 
among its branches/ 2 It was in the areas on both sides of the Jordan 
in particular that veneration of sacred trees remained alive; it was 
practised here from time immemorial and called for the strict 
measures of Biblical legislation. The Rev. J. Hills 3 says: Tn no 
country are the people more awed by trees than in Palestine. There 
we meet with some sacred trees covered with bits of rags from the 
garments of pilgrims in honour of the trees. On others we meet 
similar assemblages of superstitious rags as charms. Some trees 
are the haunts of evil spirits; and, more curious still, wherever we 
meet with a cluster of young oaks, the place is generally devoted to a 
kind of being called Jacob's 'daughters'. Abb6 Barges mentions a 
lotus tree in the garden of an Arab at Jaffa which is particularly 
honoured by the inhabitants; on the branches of this tree hung [ 351 ] 
lamps and rags of many colours. The owner explained the veneration 
of this tree by saying that its seed had fallen from heaven. Therefore 
it is dedicated to the Prophet who visits the tree occasionally at 
night-time. All good Muslims honour this sacred tree. 4 The same 
phenomenon occurs in the Jolan district. Here the people usually 
honour sacred terebinths. Schumacher recounts: 'The foUmi are 
often found singly in fields shading the grave of some Muslim saint. 

In that case it is given the name of faqtri (poor) and by this pro¬ 
tected from all outrage and allowed to reach a great age. No Muslim 
would dare to break a bough or even remove the dry twigs since 
the legend says that such an act would be revenged by severe divine 
punishment. .. branches are not even bent so that God's anger may 
not be awakened.' 5 

1 Travels, I, p, 365. 

* Sachau, Reise in Syrien und Mesopotamien, p. 115, 

* Nablous , p. 54, 

* Vie du cilebre marabout Cidi Abou Midien (Paris, 1884), p. 44, note. 

B ZDPV , IX, p. 206, 
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Many variations of the tree cult in Islam could be mentioned 
here. Apart from a form of veneration which is still clearly pagan 
we have seen examples which show slight Islamic influence. 1 The 
sacred tree is associated with Muhammed or shades the grave of a 
wall? The pagan form of the tree cult could survive without Islamic 
support in the desert but in Muslim towns it had, in order to survive, 
to refer to some saint who could ensure its continuation in an 
Islamic ambience. Without such an association the pagan cult 
■would presumably have soon become the victim of destruction by 
[ 352 ] f orce —of which we have a recorded example. In the mosque of 
Rabr b. Khathyam in Qazwln there was a tree which the common 
people believed to be sacred; under the caliph al-Mutawakkil the 
tree was ordered to be cut down 'so that the people would not be 
led into temptation by it/ 3 In strict Muslim surroundings therefore 
a saint had to be found to take over the veneration of the tree. 
If no grave is available it is said that the tree itself is maskun bi-wall, 
i.e. the saint dwells within the tree. 4 At a street comer in Damascus 
there is an old olive tree called Sitti Zaytun (the holy woman 
Zaytun) to which especially women make pilgrimages. A dervish 
collects offerings from the crowd and prays on behalf of the pious 
donors. 5 A linguistic process here created a woman saint. The olive 
tree became a person by the name of 'olive tree'. The sacred tree 
became an individual; zaytun became Zaytun. Morocco has a 
'N6tre Dame l r Olivier* probably owing to the same development, in 
the shape of a huge tree personified as Lalla Gabusha, which is a 
much favoured place of pilgrimage. 6 Even more clearly is this 
process (concerning the same object) brought out in a male parallel 
to the holy woman Zaytun, the saint sheikh Abu Zaytun whose 
grave is in Palestine near Bet 'Ur al-Foqa. 7 In the same way Mus- 

1 Noteworthy among other data of an earlier period is the account of a great 
shady tree in Wadi al-Sirar (also Sarar) four miles from Mecca towards Mina, 
to which is attached by folk etymology the legend that under this tree— 
presumably venerated under paganism—‘the navel-strings {surra) of seventy 
prophets had been cut/; al-Muwai\a\ II, p. 284, Yaqnt, III, p. 75, cf. Kkizanat 
al-Adah , IV, p. 73. The 'Abbasid 4 Abd al-Samad b. 'All, Governor of Mecca 
(149). erected a mosque at this place. The sidra mentioned above (p. 280, 
note 4) probably belongs to this group of sacred trees. 

1 Thus e.g. in North Africa (where tree cult is common, Kobelt, l.c., p. 253) * 
The trees surrounding a saint's grave are inviolate, anyone damaging or felling 
such a tree will be overtaken by misfortune; Trumelet, Les Sahits du Tell , p. 
279 . 

s AI-Baladhuri, p. 322, cf, above, p. 280, note 3. 

4 Remarkable examples from Egypt are mentioned in 'All Mub 5 xak, IV, 
p. 300; XIII, p. 61. In one case it is an anonymous saint who dwells in the 
tree; in another it is a woman saint called ‘Khidra/ 

6 Sprenger, Mohammad, II, p. 10. 

* Elis6 Reclus, Gtographie universelle, XI, p. 737. 

7 Quarterly Statement , 1872, p. 179. 
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lims turned a stone pillar much honoured by the inhabitants of 
Nablus into sheikh al-'Amud. The sacred object was personified by 
being brought into association with a saint of whom even those 
who venerate it can give no explanation. 1 

VIII 

The factor which Karl Hase called ‘hierarchical intention' had 
little influence on the development of the Muslim veneration of 
saints. Islamic hagiology has popular roots and always remained a 
field in which the guiding forces of religious life exercise no sus- 1353] 
taining influence. Muslim theology did not concern itself with the 
legends of saints, and did not feel called upon to attempt a theolog- 
ico-critical evaluation through which in other fields the free play of 
popular fantasy might be limited. No acta sincera et selecta were col¬ 
lected and on the other hand no sancti ignoti were excluded. Never¬ 
theless this latter category of Muslim saints can be recognized; and, 
sources for these are less ample than elsewhere, 2 their origin lies in 
causes similar to those giving rise to 'unknown saints' in other fields. 

From the various types of origin of the saint-concept that have so 
far been discussed it can clearly be seen that the saints in Islam are 
not necessarily historical persons of whom miraculous legends were 
told after their death. In the process of transforming pagan traditions 
there resulted names which were prefaced with the title of saint. 

Some owe their origin merely to place-names; the saint whose grave 
is pointed out at a certain spot is sometimes but the result of an 
anonymous grave having been given a name similar to its place'of 
location. In the same way as the grave of Salman al-Farisi (a his¬ 
torical person this) was put upon Mount Salmon, a number of en¬ 
tirely unhistorical saints' names were due to the unconscious 
impulse to find personal subjects for venerated places: the place- 
name easily offered itself to the formation of the name of a saint 
which would give a meaning to the veneration of that place.® Thus 
at 'Akka there came into being the grave of a prophet named 'Akk, 
who is traditionally the founder of the city which harbours his bones. 1 4 
Popular etymology also influenced the development of saints' 
graves. Thus Beth Gubhrin {B. Jibrin) becomes the burial place 
of a Nabi Jibrin, the prophet Gabriel. 5 6 Linguistic misunderstanding 
of another sort sometimes exerted influence. Al-MaqrizI, who as a 


1 Mills, Ndblous, p. 33. 

* Cf. Jablonski, Opuscula, ed. Te Water, III, pp. 4070. 

* Many examples in Quart . Statement, 1877, p. 101. 

4 'All al-HarawI's Description des lieux saints , transl. Ch. Schefer, p. 13 

[ed. Sourdel-Thomine, p. 33, transl. p. 58, with the notes]. 

6 Conder, Tent Works in Palestine, II, p. 149; cf. ZVS, XVIII, p. 80. 
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critical historian was unable to keep pace with the credulity of the 
people, conscientiously notes in his monograph on Egypt all tradi¬ 
tions of saints' graves which are in the area he describes. At one 

[ 354 ] point he feels compelled to censure severely the credulity of his 
compatriots. In the description of a lane opposite the Assuan street 
he says: 1 This street is also called zuqdq al-mazar , i.e. lane of the 
burial place, because the common people and ingorant men believe 
that a grave in the lane is the grave of Yahya b. * Aqb, said to have 
been the tutor of Husayn. This claim is, however, a sheer lie and crass 
fiction, like the assertion that the grave in the Burjuwan street 
contains the worldly remains of the Imam JaTar al-$adiq and that 
another grave is that of Abu Turab al-Nakhshabi. It is also a lie 
that the grave on the left of the exit of the Bab al-Hadld is the 
grave of the Companion ZarT al-Nawa, 2 as are other invented 
places which they, on the prompting of their satans, selected for their 
idolatrous altars, in order to glorify them/ 3 There is an even more 
remarkable utterance by al-Maqrizi, when in his work he comes to 
speak of the alleged tomb of Abu Turab, mentioned above. It is 
certain that Abu Turab, whose grave is pointed out here, did not 
die in Cairo since the city was founded roughly a century after his 
death, and he did in fact die in the desert where he was tom to 
pieces by wild animals. The historian gives the following information 
about this grave and its traditional connection with Abu Turab: 

This place used to be covered by sandy hills. Once, when it was 
intended to build a house there, the ruins of a mosque were found. 
In Arab manner the people called the ruin 'Father of the sand' 
{abii turab). In due course this was taken a personal name and 
thus sheikh Abu Turab and his grave came into being. Not long 
afterwards sand again covered the ruins, until they were unearthed 
again in about 790. I saw on the marble architrave of the gate 
an inscription in Kufic letters which described it as the grave of 
the Fatimid Abu Turab Haydara and which was dated 400. In 
813 certain ignorant people thought to approach Allah more 
closely by reconstructing the mosque. Therefore they collected 
much money from the people. The beautiful old mosque was 
demolished and covered with seven ells of sand until it reached 
the level of the street. On this foundation the present building 
was erected. It was reported to me that the marble tablet men¬ 
tioned above was fixed as epitaph over a tomb specially made in 

[ 355 ] the new mosque. I swear by Allah, people were led into dire 

1 Khitaf, II, p. 45. 

* There still exists a Jami* Zara* al-Nawa in the Harrat al-Ghayt al-Tawil 
in Cairo; cf. * All Basha Mubarak, V, p. 3. 

3 With reference to the Koran, Sura 19:84. 
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temptation by this and the other grave which is in the Burjuwan 
street and of which it is mendaciously said that it is the grave of 
Ja'far al-§adiq. These graves are like the stone altars which were 
venerated by the ancient Arabs. To these ignorant people and 
women now turn in times of need, when only Allah should be 
called upon, and they request from these graves what only 
Allah should be prayed for. Of the graves they expect release from 
debt, their daily bread, here sterile women pray for children, 
here they make their vows and offerings of oil and other gifts in 
the belief that through these they will be delivered from their 
difficulties and brought into better circumstances. 1 

Just as al-MaqrizI here reveals the history of the rise of the tomb 
of a particular saint, so r the dates of dedication and of the first 
appearance of other graves of saints have also been preserved. 

The grave of Dhu’l-Qamayn in the district of 'Aslr (S.W. Arabia) 
was discovered towards the beginning of the fourth century; that 
is to say, at that time the legend of the world conqueror was attached 
to some nameless grave. 2 Thus the well-known grave of Moses near 
the Dead Sea first appeared in this capacity in 600 A.H. The Arabs 
count, as a prophet who preceded Muhammed, a Khalid b. Sinan 
from the tribe of the 'Abs who in the generation prior to Muhammed 
fought paganism in the Hijaz. 3 It is remarkable that it was just the 
Berbers who adopted this saint. 4 The date is noted when the Magh¬ 
rib! Marabout 'Abd al-Rahman al-Akhdari claimed that from the 
emplacement of a grave near Biskra in the country of Zab a strong 
light shone for three days and then spread towards the sky. He then 
declared this to be the grave of the prophet Khalid who after his 
death was laid on the back of a camel, which was left to carry 
the body of the prophet to where it was to be buried. Since this 
revelation of al-Akhdari, the mosque which includes the alleged 
grave of the prophet became one of the foremost places for pil¬ 
grimages in the district of the Zab. 6 But the grave of this prophet 
is also shown in Tebessa. 8 The inventors of graves paid no attention 
to historical likelihood—and even less the people amongst whom 
legends about such graves found an ever ready reception. Only very [ 356 ] 
rarely did Muslim historical science disturb the anachronisms and 
historical enormities of popular superstition. 7 

1 Khifat II, p. 50. The mosque of Ab£ Turab is now called Jami' al-Atrabi, 

‘AllMubarak, XV, p. 54. 

2 Jazlrai al-' Arab, ed. D. H. Muller, p. 118, S. 

8 Cf., al-Damlrl (s.v. aU'ayr), II, p. 199, Wellhausen, Skizzen , IV, p. 140, 

< Yaqut, III, p, 193. 1 

5 Voyages d'Al-'Ajdshz, transl, Berbrugger, pp, 1425. 

8 Ibn Dinar's History of Tunis , (French transl.), p. 27. 

7 An example, YaqUt, II, p. 387, 11: wa'Utawarlkh ta'ba dhdlika . 
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Much as in other hagiolatries the Islamic cult of walls was accom¬ 
panied by the veneration of relics* Though this was never so im¬ 
portant in Islam as in other developed cults of saints, it is neverthe¬ 
less manifest in the popular belief of Muslims through various forms* 
The biographies of holy men often carry notes that their vestigia, 
as Muslims call the relics, 1 are specially valued* Large sums are 
spent in order to obtain them. 2 The handwriting of venerated 
persons comes into this group of articles. 3 Such things are eagerly 
bought li’l-tabarruk (see above p* 290). The followers of "AH in parti¬ 
cular value objects belonging to members of the hallowed family. 
In the third century the Shiites of Qumm offered 30,000 dirhams for 
an article of clothing of an 'Alid still alive. 4 5 The adepts of §ufism 
religiously kept in the chapels of their orders the clothes (particularly 
the khirqa) or the sajjdda & and other utensils left by their founder, 
almost like a document of their legitimate connection with him. 
The cult of relics appears also in low fetishistic form amongst the 
common populace. In the fourth century old women in Syria wore 
shavings of a decayed coffin which had been dug up and was said 
to be the coffin of Joseph. It was thought that splinters of this 
sacred coffin were the best protection from ophthalmia, etc. 6 

[ 357 ] We cannot fail to notice that (with but a few exceptions which we 
shall discuss later) the veneration of relics as it appears in such 
examples is of an entirely private sort and is an expression of 
individual piety or superstition. The public, or, so to speak, official 
religious practice of the community, at least in the early centuries, 
does not recognize it at all and the veneration of relics is no element 
in the system of doctrinal Islam. Nevertheless we see also in this 
field of popular religion, though only in later centuries, that the 
dominant instincts of the people introduced the public recognition 
of the veneration of relics into the mosques in many parts of the 
Muslim world. Zealous theoreticians vainly condemned the bid K a , 
and, just as with the cult of saints in general, they eventually had to 
grant at least limited recognition also to this offshoot of the cult. 

1 A their \ in Christo-Arabic terminology the relic is called dhakhlra , Peter* 
mann, Reisen im Orient, I, p. 133. 

* Ibn al-Mulaqqin (Leiden Ms., Warner, no. 532,) fol. 190b: wa-tabarraka 
aUnds bi-athariki fa-sharawha bi-athmdn ghaliya. 

5 Cf. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, p, 50, Ibn Khallikan no. 6S* 
ed. Wustenfeld, I, p, 95 (sixth century). 

4 Agh. f XVIII, p. 43, above. 

5 Lane, Manners and Customs , I, p. 305. 

* AI-Muqaddasi, p. 46; ZDPV , VII, p. 227, Today the oil from the lamp 
in the Nafisa mosque is used as medicine for eye diseases, 'AU Mubarak, 
V, p. I 35 ‘ 
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Also in this respect ShTism took a different line right from the 
beginning and thanks to special historical circumstances it succeeded 
in transferring (with lasting results) some elements of its mentality, 
which culminated in the veneration of men even into so-called Sunn¬ 
ite circles. In Fatimid Cairo it was possible to make a real cult 
from Husayn's head, which had allegedly been brought to this 
city, and the after-effect of this cult is still distinctly evident in the 
Hasanayn mosque, which was built over this relic and considered 
as especially sacred. 1 Religious 'piety is most intensely concerned 
with the dthdr of the Prophet. The assumption of supernatural 
powers which were more and more extravagantly ascribed to the 
Prophet could but lead to extraordinary valuation of his dthdr. 

Even the oldest of the biographical accounts of the Prophet are 
permeated by belief in the beneficial powers of everything belonging 
to him or emanating from him, 2 It is frequently reported that the 
Companions highly valued the single hairs of the Prophet which 
they were able to obtain. 3 Abu T^lha is said to have been the first t 358 J 
to possess such a treasure. 4 The hero Khalid b. al-Walid used to pin 
hairs of the Prophet to his cap when going to war, and he thought 
that their presence made him invincible. 5 During the Prophet's 
lifetime pieces of clothing which had been worn by him were used, 
preferably as shrouds, 6 and even Mu'awiya I is said to have let 
himself be buried in a garment which he had obtained from the 
Prophet because he ‘feared the things he had previously commit¬ 
ted'; he also ordered that hairs of the Prophet were to be put into his 
nostrils, ears and mouth: ‘perhaps this will help me/ 7 It is thus not 
surprising to learn that 'Umar II kept relics of the Prophet for a 
similar purpose. 8 For all that, the use that is made of these relics 
is characteristic of the significance which was ascribed to them, 

1 Many interesting details of this cult in ‘All Basha Mubarak, IV, pp, 90ft., 
cf. Mehren ‘Tableau g£n£ral des monumens religieux du Caire’ [MManges 
asiatiques, St Petersburg, VI) pp. 309, 338. During the second half of the 
Umayyad period the grave of IJusayn (as well as of IJasan) was visited at 
Damascus; see the verse by Isma/Il b. YasSr (d. 110), Agh., IV, p. 123, 3 from 
below. Though al-Mutawakkil had this grave destroyed in 236 and used the 
ground as fields (al-Tabari, III, p, 140, 7, al-Mas'&dl, VII, p. 302), we find 
that the ziydrai qabr al~Husayn was permitted in 248, Abulfeda, Annates , 

II, p„ 206, [Cf, M. van Berchem, 'La Chaire de la Mosquee d'Hebron/ Festschrift 
Sachau, pp. 298ft,; G. Wiet, in Syria , IV (1924), pp. 225-7]. 

z Cf. the passages from the hadith quoted in ZD MG, XLI, p. 46, note 3. 

3 B. Isti r dhdn, no. 41; Libds , no. 66; Waqidl-Wellhausen, p. 259. 

4 B. WudiV, no. 33. 

5 Agh., XV, p, 12. 

6 B. Buyu\ no. 31, cf. Jana’iz, no. 78, Tafslr, no. 115, 

7 Agh., XVI, p. 24; another account, al-Tabari, II, p. 201, Anas b. Malik 
orders that after his death a hair of the Prophet is to be laid under his tongue, 

Ibn Hajar, I, p. 139. 

8 Tahdhlb, p 472,. 
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Even the Prophet's relics axe not taken into the mosques and kept 
in public shrines, but are considered to be some sort of amulets 
which are collected and kept for private use: li’l-tabarruk. 

Apart from this entirely private character of relics, however, 
clothes and utensils belonging to the Prophet were from quite early 
on acquired for the community in order to be permanently preserved. 
This appears to be a Muslim adaptation of the ancient Arab custom 
of keeping and transmitting through inheritance objects belonging 
to their heroes. 1 The custom survived from ancient paganism into 
the times of the caliphate. First of all people kept monuments 
from the glorious time of the first conquests. The most famous 
and venerated of these was the sword §amsama, The sword of 
‘Amr (b. Ma'dlkarib) which never missed a stroke/ 2 and which 
was hallowed by the memory of the victories won through it 
by the hero Khalid b. SaTd who had taken the sword in booty. 3 

[ 359 ] The fate of this historic treasure can be traced right down to *Abba- 
sid times. The caliph al-Mahdl bought the Samsama from its then 
owner for the sum of one thousand and eighty (dirhams) 4 for the 
treasury. This precious relic from the first battles of Islam was in 
231 used for the execution of the orthodox theologian Ahmad b. 
Nasr, who refused to conform to the rationalist court theology. 5 
A little later the sword became unusable; it was ruined when the 
caliph al-Wathiq wanted to have this ancient relic restored. 6 The 
sword of Abu Jahl also belonged to the long-kept trophies of the 
earliest period of Islam. But the thread of the authentication for 
this memorial was soon lost. In the second century two families 
competed in claiming that a sword adorned with silver in their 
respective possession was the true sword of Abu Jahl. 7 As late as the 
fourth century we still hear of the sword of the pagan hero Durayd b. 
al-$imma; it was kept by the Bistam family of the Balharith tribe in 
Hadramawt 8 and was called DhuTJamr, The knotted'; compare 
the Dhu’l-Fiqar of 'All. This sword, which Muhammed had carried 
off from an infidel and had given to 4 Ali, 9 was also inherited within 
the ‘Abbasid family for a long time. 10 


1 Cf. Part X, p. 20, note 1; also Mufa 44 . 16:45 regarding old swords. 

2 Bam., p. 397 » v. 3. 

* Al-Taban, I, p. 1997. 

4 [This would be cheap; rather dinars.] 

* Al-Tabari, III, p. 1348; here the state of the old sword at that time is also 
described. 

* Al-Baladhuri, pp. 1 igf., tells the story of the Sam$ 5 ma in detail. 

7 Waqidi-Wellhausen. pp. 61-2. 

8 Jazirat aW Arab, ed. D. H. Mtiller, p. 189, 

8 This must be distinguished from another sword of 'All’s of which the 

RawSfid believed in the second century (al-Shaybanl, K. al-Siyar, fol. 122b) 
that it had been sent down from heaven; [ii, p. 15; it is, however reported there 
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The authenticity of all these memorials is likely to have been 
rather dubious, but the value attached to them in Arab society is 
typical of the trend of reverence in these circles. But not only 
objects of national and religious significance were considered worth 
keeping. Profane curiosities were also carefully preserved in the 
treasury. The beaker of the beautiful Qurayshite woman Umm 
Hakim, the favourite of several Umayyad princes from 'Abd al- 
'Azlz on, is an example of this. Umm Hakim was a renowned wine 
drinker 1 and her beaker despite its small artistic value achieved 
fame through its connection with her and reached the caliph's [360] 
treasury, where it could still be seen in Abu J l-Faraj al-Isfahani’s 
time. It was round and very large, made from green glass with a 
golden handle, and weighed three rutl. Under the caliph al-Mu'tamid, 
its sale to relieve the needs of the empire was mooted. 2 It must be 
remembered that drinking circles of ' Abbasid princes attached great 
individual value to certain beakers. A son of Harun al-Rashld 
owned a crystal beaker 3 which he liked so much that he made it his 
namesake and called it Muhammad. When at a drinking bout this 
beaker was broken the owner considered this to be an omen of the 
fall of the 'Abbasid dynasty. 4 The beakers also offered opportunity 
for promoting artistic sense and endeavour, which show great change 
from the simplicity of old times. 5 Abu Nuwas in one of his drinking 
songs tells of a beaker on which was worked a likeness of the Persian 
king: 

If this Kisra, son of Sasan \yere to be animated again, verily, 

he would choose me for a drinking companion; 6 

in another song he describes the beaker: 


1 Her drinking was almost proverbial Agh XIII, p. 81, 7 from below; 
IJammad 'Ajrad (beginning of "Abbasid period} in a wine poem; 4 (we drink) 
from a Khosroan vessel, a sip from which is worth two of Umm Hakim's/ 

1 Agh., XV, pp. 50-r, 

3 A beaker of crystal (billawr) 'glittering like a star’ was given to the caliph 
al-Mutawakkil by one of his favourite women as a TiawyUz present, Agh XXI, 
pp, 1S3, zG; 184, 4. 

4 Ibid, IV, p. 189. 

4 Dhatu asirratin (striped) is said of the beaker in old times, 'Antara 21:44 
(Mu' all. t v. 38); cf. the epithet of the cloud, Imrlq ., 50:9, 

8 Al-Mubarrad, p. 515. 


that the RawaikJ. said of Dhu’I-Fiqar that it fell down from heaven; more¬ 
over, the passage seems to belong to the commentator rather than the second 
century author.] cf. RHR, XIX, p, 361. 

10 Schwarzlose, Die Waffen der alteyi Arabe-r. p, 152; [cf. also below, p. 329]. 
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the bottom of which shows Kirsa and on the sides are buffalo 

pursued by riders with bows in their hands . 1 

The decoration of beakers, at the very time when these poems 
were composed, was a feature of artistic production in 'Iraq. A 
certain Hamdan, a glass-grinder in Basra in the second century, is 
mentioned by name as buried with this art and we are told that he 
incised a flying bird on one of the beakers . 2 It was probably the 
influence of Persian art which was felt here, since they cultivated 
[361] this kind of decoration—they represented for instance on beakers 
Bahram Gur seated on a camel . 3 Amongst the remarkable things 
preserved in the caliph's treasury should be mentioned a big ruby 
set in a ring. This was said to have come from the treasury of the 
Persian kings and to have been acquired by Harun al-Rashid. It 
was called Jabali and many miracles and superstitious details 
are told of it. It vanished in the days of the caliph al-Muqtadir , 4 
under whose rule many valuables in the caliphal treasury were 
squandered . 5 

If these objects were kept because of their historical and artistic 
value it is obvious that minds turned to religious memories also 
sought for memorial which would recall the founder of the religion, 
'Umar II was given a vessel before his accession of which it was 
said that the Prophet had drunk from it . 6 Al-Mutawakkil obtained 
a spear of the Prophet which was given to al-Zubayr b, ah'Awamm 
by the Ethiopian king, and was ceded by Zubayr to the Prophet . 7 
We have already mentioned (above, p. 61 ) that the staff and mantle 
of the Prophet were preserved as insignia of rule. But not only 
specifically Muslim relics were collected and preserved; Muslim 
society shows an interest in objects which had belonged to venerated 
persons from pre-Islamic sacred history and objects connected with 
the stories of the old prophets. In Mecca—-we do not know at w r hat 
period—the miraculous staff of Moses was kept as a sacred relic as 
well as the horn of the ram which served Ibrahim as a vicarious 
sacrifice. Both these sacred treasures were covered with gold 
and mounted with precious stones. The Qarmatians plundered these 
treasures in the sack of the city in 317 and they have not been seen 


1 Of. Dozy, Gloss. Baydn, II, p, 27, note. The use of such points in his poetry 
is considered in the eyes of Arabic critics as a special merit of Abd Nuwas 
Ibn al-Athir, aUMatkal aUSd'ir, pp. 1895, 

2 Agh., Ill, p. 27. 

s Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadam, p. 178,15. 

4 Al-Mas'Qdl, VII, p. 37^* 

* Al-Fakhrl, p. 305. 

6 Tahdhlb , p. 464. 

? Al-Tabari, III, p. 1437. ZDMG, XXXVIII, p. 385* 
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since. 1 To regain them was not so important for orthodox Muslims 
as was the restitution of the black stone. 

Much unconscious self-deception and conscious fraud were C 362 ! 
attached to the ever increasing veneration of the pious populace for 
the relics of the Prophet. The more the existence of such mementoes 
was valued, the more frequently they tended to appear. The vizier 
Taj al-Dxn ibn Hinna (d. 707) bought from the family Banii Ibrahim 
of Yanbu 1 a whole collection of such relics for 100,000 dirhams and 
built for them the Ribat Dayr al-Tin south of Cairo, for the use and 
benefit of pilgrims. 2 In the eighth century various objects were 
shown there which the Prophet had used: a piece of his bowl, the 
pincette which he used when painting his eyelashes, the awl which 
he used for putting on his sandals, etc. 3 In later times these relics 
appear to be confined to 'one piece of wood and another of iron* 
which are objects of veneration in the still extant ( ribat of relics* 

(r. aUdthdr) (Yatabarrak al-nds bihd wa-ya x taqiduna cd-naf bihd , says 
'All Basha Mubarak). 4 * How much of fraud was associated with 
such relics is seen from a characteristic anecdote in Barhebraeus*s 
Amusing Stories A In the seventh, century, swindling with relics was 
one of the favourite tricks of the jugglers* companies which we have 
already met with (p. 155) as Banu Sasan. 6 The populace up to mod¬ 
em times accepted every news of the discovery of relics without 
much scepticism'and they were pleased to have their longing for 
local sanctuaries satisfied in this way. This can be seen from the 
account of al-Jabart! (under the year 1203) about the relics of the 
Prophet which were at that time suddenly discovered in the mauso¬ 
leum of the sultan al-Ghuri. Three objects are particularly open to 
such fraud, because it is in the nature of things that there could be 
numerous specimens of them: shoes, handwriting and hairs of the 
Prophet. 

In the fourth century we hear of an authentic shoe of the Prophet* s 
preserved by the imam of the mosque at Hebron. 7 A certain Ahmad 
b. 'Uthman in Egypt (d. 625), who was a descendant in the twelfth 
generation of the Companion Sulayman Abil*l-IJadId, owned a shoe 

1 De Goeje, Mdmoires sur les Carmathes du Bahrain et les Fatimides, 2nd e& 

P- io 7 * 

1 The place is also called 'Ma'shfiq/ Fawat al-Wafaydt , II, p. 191 (ed. in the 
year 1283; in the ed. used here, II, p. 153 erroneously: 'Ma'shttf'); by this is 
meant the Bustan al-Ma’shtcq {near the Birkat al-Habash) belonging to the 
vizier next to which the Rib^t of relics was built. 

3 Ibn Baftfita, I, p. 95, cf. Trumelet Les Saints du Tell , p, 196, where Dayr 
al-Tin is placed in the Hij&z. 

4 AUKHtat al-Jadlda, VI, p. 52; cf. XI, p. 71. 

* ZD MG, XL, pp. 413, 426. 

* Al-Jawbarl's ‘Secrets Revealed,' ZD MG, XX, p. 493, 

7 Ibn al-Faqlh al-Hamadam, pp. ioi, 18. 
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of the Prophet which had allegedly been in his family for centuries 
and which was, as its owner claimed, originally acquired by his 
ancestor Sulayman. This Ahmad died without leaving any heirs 
and the Egyptian prince al-Malik al-Ashraf b. al-'Adil confiscated 
his property, including this relic, in favour of the Ashrafi academy at 
Damascus which bears his name. 1 The existence of this relic is 
reported during the succeeding centuries by several historians, such 
as al-Dhahabi (d. 748) and Qutb al-Din al-Halabl (d. 735) 2 . Another 
shoe of the Prophet is traced back to Isma'il al-Makhzumi, who is 
said to have obtained it from his grandmother Umm Kulthum, 
the daughter of Abu Bakr. From this shoe derive those pictures 
which were put into circulation especially in the Maghrib, after an 
authentic pattern discovered in Fez. 3 This relic is also the subject 
of literary description 4 which was considered very necessary, since, 
if it was impossible to acquire the original, people liked at least to 
have a reproduction of the na'l in drawing, in order to partake 
through this pictorial surrogate in the blessing attributed to this 
relic by popular belief: it protected one’s house from fire, caravans 
from hostile attack, ships from disaster at sea and property from loss. 5 

It can be imagined that autographs of the Prophet were much 
sought after. Such documents were often kept in families whose 
ancestors had been their recipients. 6 In the fourth century the tribe 
of the B. 'Uqavsh still owned a letter which the Prophet is said to 
have addressed to their ancestors. 7 A document in which the Prophet 
gives some Syrian places to Tamim al-Dari was kept in the family of 
Tarmm until the caliph al-Mustanjid acquired it and put it into the 
[ 364 ] state archives at Baghdad. 8 In al-Ma’mun's time Sa'Id b. Ziyad 
possessed an autograph of the Prophet which the caliph held to his 
eye with signs of deep emotion. 9 The letter of the Prophet to Herac- 
lius was, according to Muslim accounts from the sixth century, kept 
by the Christian king Alfonso of Spain. 10 A large number of these 


1 For another version, after al-Nuwayn, about the appearance of this 
relic see in Dozy, Diciionnaire ditailU des noms des vetements chez les Arabes, 
pp. 421 ff,, where there are also other details on na'l aUnabl . 

* Ibn IJajar, IX, p. 254. 

3 Cf. Catalogue d’une bibliothique privie d EUMedina , C. Landberg, no. 178, 
P< 47 - 

4 AhMaqqarl, I, p. 908; Cairo Catalogue I, p. 263. 

B Remaud, Monumens arabes persans et lures du Cabinet de M. la Due dt 
j Blacas, II, p. 32 r. 

4 Cf. above p. 58 note r; and now also Wellhausen, Skizzen t IV, p. 91. 

7 Ibn Durayd, p. 113. 

8 Wiistenfeld, Register zu den ayah, Stammtafeln, p. 442. 

9 Al-Tabari, III, p, 1143. 

10 Al-Suhayll, [aURawd al-Unuf, Cairo 1332, ii, p. 321, quoted] in al-Maqqari, 
I, p. 684. [Cf. for further references M. Hamidullah, in Ardbica , 1955, pp. 97- 
iro]. 
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autographs, of the Prophet as well as of the first caliphs 1 —the 
many 'Korans of 'Uthman’ in the East and West 2 also belong to this 
group—are still at present shown at various Muslim places. There 
were never many scruples about manufacturing relics or replacing 
lost relics with new ones. Much as the sacred tooth of the Buddha 
(Dalada) which the Portuguese destroyed in 1560 soon reappeared 
as the national palladium of the Ceylonese; 3 4 the khtrqa-i-shartf A 
is shown on the fifteenth Ramadan at Istanbul today, though even 
Muslim historians reported this relic (which was preserved in the 
treasury in Baghdad) as having been destroyed by the Tartars in 
656, 5 Other lost holy relics were replaced with equal ease. It is for 
example expressly attested when and by what accident the sword 
of 'All, Dhu'l-Fiqar (see above' p. 324) was lost. 6 Nevertheless the 
Fatimids girded themselves with this same sword in North Africa 
in the fourth century and this was the sword shown to the warriors 
by Isma/il al-Mansur in order to fire them with enthusiasm in the 
battle against the rebel Abu Yazid. 7 

The relic most eagerly sought after is hair from the head or beard 
of Muhammed. Imitating the examples handed down from early 
times pious men have always been fond of wearing such relics as [ 365 ] 
amulets or have asked for them to be put into their graves. 8 Cunning 
speculators did not hesitate to profit from superstitions. 'Abd al- 

1 Berlin, in JA.> 1854, 13 , pp. 4820., [letter to theMuqawqis; for this and other 
similar 'originals' of letters by the Prophet cf. M. Hamidullah, Lc Frophlie de 
VIslam, Paris 1959, I, pp. 204-7, 212-6, 253-7, where their authenticity is 
defended!] cf. letters of Muhammed and 'All published by the ParsI Sohrabji 
Jamsefcji, Bombay, 1851. 

* On the various Korans in Syria, and Egypt said to have belonged to 
'Gthman see 'Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusf, fol. 25 a. On the Andalusian copy in 
Cordova which was brought to Morocco by the Almohad prince ‘Abd al- 
Mu'min and transferred to Tlem^en after the fall of the Almohad dynasty, see 
Bargfes, Tlemfen t yp. 379-83; other data in Ibn KhaldOn, Histoire des Berbers , 

II, p. 116, 316, Qartas, p. 265. On a Koran of 'Uthman in Constantinople see 
Jahn, preface to Ibn Ya'ish, p. 15. [For pretended copies belonging to 'Uthman 
cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, p, 274; Noldeke, Gesch. des Qor ,, 2nd ed.. Ill, p. 8.] 

8 Annales du Musie Guimet , VII, pp. 456fL 

4 A mantle of the Prophet was shown in Ayla (on the Red Sea) in Yaqht's 

time, Yaqftt, I, p. 423, 4. , 

5 Cf. Aug, Muller, Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendlande, I, p. 161 [cf. El, 
s.v. r Khirka-i Sharif'], 

8 Al-Tabari, HI, p, 247, 

7 JA., 1852, 31 , p. 481 [ = Ibn Ham&du's History of the Fatimids , ed. Von- 
ddezheyden, p. 24. DhtlTFiqar is often mentioned in the chronicle to be 
published by the editor in a volume Chronicles of the Fatimids of North Africa, 
see index.] This project was not completed. 

8 Al-Kutubi, Fawdi al-Wafayat , I, p. 105; Ja'far b, Khinzaba, vizier of 
KafQr al-Ikhshidl in Egypt, obtained three hairs 'bi-mal x a?im\ kept them in a 
valuable container and ordered that after his death his body was to be brought 
to Medina and the three hairs placed in his mouth. 
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Ghani al-Nabulus! in his book of travel gives details of the forms 
of this cult in later centuries. On his pilgrimage he met in Medina 
a learned Indian Muslim called Ghulam Muhammad. The author 
relates: 

This man told me that people in Indian lands own many hairs 
of the Prophet; some have one single hair, others two to twenty. 
Whoever wishes full of reverence to see these relics is shown them. 
This Ghulam Muhammed told me that one of the pious Indians 
publicly displayed such relics annually on the ninth day of the 
month Rabl' al-Awwal. On that occasion many men, scholar 
and pious people gather together, pray for the Prophet and per¬ 
form the religious and mystical exercises. He also told me that 
the hairs sometimes move of their own accord and that they grow 
and increase on their own, so that one hair may give rise to many 
other new ones. All this—says the traveller—is no miracle since 
the blessed Prophet has a great and divine life which is effective in 
all his noble parts. A historian tells that the prince Nur al-Din 
had a few hairs of the Prophet in his treasury. When the prince 
was approaching his death he ordered that the sacred relics be 
placed upon his eyes, where they are in his grave to this day. He 
(the historian quoted) also says that everyone who visits the 
grave of this prince must combine with his visit the intention 
to benefit by the blessing conferred by the sacred relics kept in the 
grave. This grave is with us in Damascus in the college which the 
prince had built. 1 

It is well known that one of the arguments for the legality of the 
caliphate of the non-Qurayshite sultans of Constantinople produced 
by its defenders 2 is that they own the sacred relics of Islam. Apart 
from the khirqa-i-sharif just mentioned and 'Umar's sword pre¬ 
served in the Ayyub mosque, the hairs of the Prophet’s beard belong 
to these relics. The quantity of these relics appears to be large 
considering that the sultan was able to hand out some to other 
cities as well. On the occasion of the building of the Hamldiyya 
mosque, which the sultan now reigning had erected at Samsun, we 
[ 366 ] learn from a Muslim newspaper that the sultan sent on a special 
ship to Samsun, apart from a number of copies of the Koran, 
'hairs which belonged to the beard of the prince of the two existences 
and of the mercy of the world. There this gift of the caliph was 
received with extreme veneration. The cannons were fired from the 
citadel in honour of the hairs of the noble Prophet; the sharifs and 


1 *Abd a]-Ghani al-NabuIusi, fol. 344a. 

* Cf. W. S. Blunt, The Future of Islam {London, 1882), p. 66. 
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'ulama’ carried the treasure into the mosque/ 1 From this we see 
how in the course of time the veneration of relics in Islam underwent 
a considerable change. Objects of individual piety, from the owner¬ 
ship of which the pious believer hoped to obtain blessings, became 
articles of public display, they were introduced into the mosque 
and thereby became part of the general religion. 

The more the industry connected with the sha'arat al^iabi is on 
the increase in recent times, the more are strictly thinking Muslims 
protesting against this superstition in the name of Islamic mono¬ 
theism. Amongst these protestations we find an energetic declaration 
(dated 1292) by the Medinian theologian sheikh Amin, who is well- 
known because of his personal attendance at the Sixth Congress of 
Orientalists in Leiden. 2 The sheikh thinks that the trade in the 
hairs of the Prophet 'in Indian and Turkish lands' belongs to the 
category of falsifications against which the Prophet pronounced the 
warning quoted above, p. 127. If true relics were found they ought 
in accordance with the sunna to be buried, not made subject of 
public veneration. 

The report of 'Abd al-Ghanl showed that the mischief done with 
relics blossomed especially in India and here the change from the 
veneration of relics as a manifestation of piety into a real cult of 
them is most marked. 3 This is due to the peculiar character of Indian 
Islam. Here Islam is forced to compete with the native veneration 
of relics and could not avoid adopting some of the indigenous con- [ 367 ] 
cepts in this field also. Typical of the nature of this process is the 
fact that Buddhist relics could simply be changed into those of 
'All. 4 In India veneration of relics of all sorts, as for example of the 
footprints of the Prophet, 5 etc., found its way into the public cult 

1 Al-I'lam bi'Ul&m aLlsldm (year 1304, no. 154, c.3); the sultan has since 
sent by a special emissary a similar gift to the town of Halab (December, 1889). 

* Cf. Snouck Hurgronje, Het Leidsche Orient alisiencongres. Indrukken van 
een arabisch congreslid (Leiden, 1883),pp. 4 8 .[Ver$preide Geschr., VI, pp.245^.]. 

3 For Qadam-i-Rasttl and Athar-i-Sharif in India, cf. Sell, Faith of Islam, 
p. 245. 

4 Annales du Mush Guimet , VII, p. 434. 

5 In Egypt also many of these are shown. In the mosque of Sultan Qait Bey 
‘deux pierres noires qui portent Tempreinte d'une main et d'un pied', Mehren, 

Revue des monumens funeraires etc., p. 533, cf. 'All Mubarak, IX, p. 62. Burton 
says that popular belief in a footprint ( athar ) near Cairo arose through a 
popular ctj'mology from Athor [The Land of Midian, II, p, 83, note). On the 
footprints of Muhammed in various parts of Islam see Remaud, Monumens , 
etc., II, p. 322; ZDPV XII, p. 284 (the village al-Qadem south of Damascus). 
Theologians debate the admissibility of this popular belief, which is rejected 
by stricter elements, see Ahlwardt, Berlin Catalogue II, pp, 6i6fL, nos. 2595-7. 

On ‘veneration of footprints' see Academy, 1S86, Sept. 4ft. This cult is com¬ 
monly found among barbaric peoples, see Stanley Through Darkest Africa 
(Germ, transl.), I, p. 380 (Uganda); Girard de Rialle, La Mythologie comparh, 

1 , p. 197 (Bechuama), 
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of the mosque. 1 One of the richest treasuries of such precious objects 
is the Padishah! mosque at Lahore. I have in front of me a printed 
booklet with the title List of the sacred relics kept in the Lahore Fort 
together with a brief history of the same , by Faquir Saiyad Jamal al- 
Din (Lahore, Civil and Military Gazette Press, 1877, 7 pp,). This 
booklet contains a catalogue of the relics kept in the mosque at 
Lahore, seven of which belong to the Prophet himself, three are 
traced to 'All, including a sipara of the Koran written by 'All 
himself, two items are 'tilings belonging to the Lady of Paradise, 
the daughter of the Prophet/ five belong to the Imam al-Husayn, 
three to Ghawth al-A'zam (evidently 4 Abd al-Qadir Gllani); there 
follow eight items called 'miscellaneous * of which a tooth of Uways 
al-Qaranl (cf., above p. 140) is probably the greatest oddity. These 
sacred treasures, which are said to have been partly taken from the 
caliphal city by Timur during the siege of Damascus in 1401 and 
partly given to him as presents by the emissaries of the defeated 
sultan Yildirim Bayazid, were taken to India by Timur's great 
descendant Babur. After the fall of the Mogul dynasty these relics 
came by sale into private ownership until they w T ere bought in 1804 
by the father of the famous prince Ranjit Singh who, though a 
[368] member of the Sikh sect, held the relics in great respect. After the 
events of 1857 the treasure came into the possession of the British, 
who entrusted them to the mosque at Lahore. Many Muslims from 
India and other provinces of Islam make pilgrimages to these 
sacred objects. Popular belief confirmed the genuineness of the relics 
by the miraculous tale according to which, during a fire near the 
mosque, the sacred building was spared from danger (otherwise 
inevitable) because of the presence of these treasures. Thus India 
is a good market for relics of all kinds. On the occasion of the tour 
of the British viceroy in 1873 he was presented, amongst many other 
precious gifts, with a shirt of Muhammed. This shirt was acquired 
by a general (Tytler) during the siege of Delhi and his widow sold 
the curiosity in Calcutta, where ten thousand rupees were paid 
for it. Oddly enough this shirt of the Prophet is decorated with a 
large number of verses from the Koran. 2 

x 

Nothing could demonstrate the power of the ijma' within Islamic 
religion so clearly as the veneration of saints. A cultic trend in 
direct opposition to the cardinal doctrines of Islam here succeeded 
in gaining a recognized position in normal, orthodox belief through 
the force of popular opinion. The theologians had nothing to do 

1 Garcin de Tassy, Memoire etc., p. 14. 

2 The Oriental\ I, no, 5 (1873), p. 624. 
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but look for arguments in favour of their enforced acquiescence in 
popular belief* The strict followers of the sunna did, of course, 
continue to oppose the excesses of the cult of saints, which ran 
counter to monotheism. But it is remarkable that they did not 
raise their voice against the idea of saints who can work miracles 
but only pilgrimages to their graves, the sacrifices and votive 
gifts offered to them and the prayers made on these occasions. The 
Wahhabite movement against this cult has its roots in the demon¬ 
strations of the strict adherents of the sunna as attested in previous 
centuries. Al-Maqrizfs protests against the cult of the graves of 
saints (see above, pp. 320-1), which is still today earnestly opposed by 
some members of the orthodox camp, 1 * only echo the views of the 
faithful followers of the sunna in centuries past. 3 These people 
were on the alert to reject all forms which might endanger the purity 
of the original teachings of ancient Islam. Just as they were unable 
to reconcile themselves to a rationalistic sublimation of the personal 
God of the Koran, 3 so they fought all practical shirk. They com¬ 
mented even on the veneration of the 'black stone' at Mecca. They 
credit l Umar I with the following speech addressed to the sacred 
stone: T well know that you are but a stone that cannot do good 
or harm—thus the Koran usually characterizes idols—and if I had 
not seen that the Prophet kissed you, I would certainly never kiss 
you/ 4 These circles also spread hadith sayings in which a curse is 
pronounced upon all those who use graves as places of prayer. 5 6 
At various times opposition is shown to the developing cult of 
graves and inanimate sanctuaries, a latent tendency which, as is 
known, came violently to the surface during the last century in 
the Wahhabism of Arabia and India and in parallel movements in 
North Africa. 0 Gradually the veneration of the black stone increased; 


1 A remarkable epigram by a poet of the beginning of the last century, 
which identifies the cult of graves as idolatry, in al-J a bartI, 'Ajd’ib ai-Athar 
fil-Tardjim xva*l-Akkbdr , under the year 1214. 

1 Ibn al-Athlr, VIII, p. 107; cf. a polemic writing against the misuses of the 
ziydrat, Houtsma, Cat. Brill , 1889, p. 158, no. 399. 

3 Cf. ZDMG, XU, p. 60. 

4 AUMwwaita*, II, p. 211, Muslim, II, pp. 225-26, al-Dariml, p, 238? Abti 
DawOd, I, p. 187; al-Nasa% I, p. 264. Later elaborations of this story make 
'Umar weep and credits a mystical reply to l AlI who was present, explaining, 
the significance of the black stone, aLGhazali, Ihyd*, I, p. 231. 

5 See the passages in Part I, p. 232, note 5; also B. Jand’iz, nos. 62, 96, 
Libds no. 19, cf. above p. 208. In other versions: ai-Nasfi% I, p. 183, al-Tir- 
mzdhl, I, p,66. In al-Baghawi, Ma§ablh al-Sunna, I, p. 37, this use of graves as 
places of worship is described in greater detail by stressing that lamps are 
lighted by the graves (aUmuttakhidhlna 'alayhd al-masajid wa’l-suruj ). 

6 The founder of the Senfisi order in North Africa originally intended to 
abolish the veneration of dead saints; Barth, Reisen und Entdeckungen in 
Nordund Central-Africa, I, p. 193, 
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people were no longer satisfied with kissing it but prostrated them¬ 
selves before it as they did before God, and they even considered 

[ 370 ] this as a sunna. 1 Such circumstances not only roused the displeasure 
of free-thinkers like Abu V Ala* al-Ma'arri 2 but even caused doubts 
in the minds of the puritans of the old school. Occasional accounts 
show that these puritan circles attempted to protest against these 
practices despite the ijma' for the cult of stones and graves. 

In 4x4 A.H. the pilgrims who had forgathered at Mecca were 
witnesses of an exciting scene. A heretic—as an orthodox historian 
brands this fanatic—after the end of the public prayers ran towards 
the sacred stone, carrying a club in one hand and a sword in the 
other. Approaching the stone under the pretext of kissing it he 
began to belabour it, crying out; ‘How long will you persist in 
worshipping stones and men, in calling to Muhammed and 'All? 
Let no man dare restrain me or I will destroy this whole house/ 
This led to a great uproar in the crowd and the poor zealot was 
arrested and condemned to death 3 together with all those who had 
dared to take his side, for no other reason than that he had drawn 
the consequence of the teaching which four centuries before a 
citizen of the town had preached surrounded by similar dangers, on 
the very spot where he became the victim of blind popular rage. As 
late as the eighth century the old IJanbalite opposition against the 
cult of graves revives in the person of one of its most important 
exponents, Taqi al-Din ibn al-Taymiyya, who considers it forbidden 
to invoke the Prophet for help in need and to make pilgrimages to 
his grave at Medina. 1 

This shows that Wahhabism had its forerunners and that it only 
expressed in a corporate way what was also earlier the inner con¬ 
viction of old traditional Muslims. From this point of view it would 
be of great interest for the cultural and religious history of Islam 
to collect all pre-Wahhabi manifestations of a monotheistic reaction 
in Islam against pagan survivals which it inherited from paganism 
or which infiltrated from outside, and to relate these manifestations 
to the surroundings which gave them rise. Apart from the older 

[ 371 ] manifestations just mentioned it would be possible to list one which 
can probably be counted the latest: the scene which took place six 

1 Cf. aI-Sha*ram, Mizdn, II, p. 53. 

5 Kremer, Vber die philosophischen Gedichte des p. 104, 6-8 

[.Luzumiyyat , Cairo, 1891, II, p. 353, 6-8], 

8 Chron . Mekka, II, p. 250. De Goeje, Memoires sur les Carmathes , 2nd ed., 
p. 196, thinks that there is a connection with the contempt shown to the 
black stone by the Qarmatians; but the simultaneous protest against the 
invocation of "All shows that the protest was not determined by Qarmatian 
views. 

* See Z&hiriten> p. 189 [H. Laoust, Essai Sur les doctrines sociales et polUiqes 
de Taki’d-Din Ahmed b t Taimlya, Cairo, 1939, pp- 30, 334, 353 ]- 
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decades before the beginning of the Wahhabite movement in 1711 
in the Mu’ayyad mosque at Cairo. One evening in Ramadan the 
catechism of Birgewi was being interpreted when a youth—he is 
called a Rumi—ascended the pulpit and preached passionately 
against the ever increasing cult of saints and graves, bran din g this 
degenerate form of Islamic worship as idolatry. He said; ‘Who has 
seen the hidden tablet of fate? Not even the Prophet himself. All 
these graves of saints must be destroyed, those who kiss the co ffin s 
are infidels, the convents of the Mewlewi and Bektashi must be 
demolished, the dervishes should study rather than dance.’ The 
zealous youth, who interpreted the jatwd issued against him in a 
derisive manner and who repeated his provocative speeches for 
several evenings, disappeared mysteriously from Cairo (wa’l-waizu 
farra wa-qtla qutil —says Hasan al-Hijazi about this event in his 
doggerel verses, see above, p. 262). The 'ulama! do not cease to 
decorate the graves of their faints and to confirm the people in 
their belief in this nonsense. 1 

The isolated voices of opposition which we have met so far were 
attempts by traditionalists to fight a development of Islamic relig¬ 
ious practice which was rooted in the collective consciousness of 
Muslim believers 2 as if it were a bid'a. They protested ag ains t an 
attribute of Islamic cult which grew out of the veneration of saints: 
the veneration of graves of pious people and saints. This met with 
little success in Muslim orthodoxy. From very early times a very 
serious effort was made to find for the veneration of graves a basis 
in the sunna 3 4 5 and it was not possible to list the ziydrat al-qubUr 
as a bid'a.* The power of this religious manifestation is seen from 
the fact that even the philosopher Ibn Slna 6 in the fourth century [ 372 ] 
felt called upon, in view of the general tendency of ascribing curative 


1 Hammcr-Furgstall, Cesch. des osman. Reiches, IV, p. 120. The same event 
is related in detail by al-Jabarti, from the year 1123, Merveilles biographiques 
et historiques, I, pp. 116-20 [Arabic text I, pp. 48-50], ’Ail Basha MubSrak, 
aUKhi^at al-Jadlda , V, p. 130. 

* Cf. also the proverb in Socin, Arabische Sprichworter und Redensarten 
(Tubingen, 1878), p. 41, no, 565, 

5 Here belong baduhs produced as arguments again the passages quoted 
above, p. 333, note 5; Muhammed is made to retract all those warnings and 
to allow, and even recommend pilgrimages to graves. Cl a collection of such 
sayings in de Sacy’s Harm commentary* p. 121. 

4 It is remarkable e.g. that al-'Abdari, who fights every b\d'a that he can 
ferret out, recommends the visiting of graves warmly, since the pious dead 
are intercessors (aUwasifa) between God and his creatures/ al-Madkhal , I, 
p. 212; II, p. 17; cf. also III, p. 105 ( Ziyara travels). 

5 He wrote a letter to Abn SaTd b. Abl’l-Khayr about the visiting of graves, 
Ms. of the Bodleian, no. 980 (6). 

[A.F. de Mehren, Traites mystiques d'Abou AH . . . b. Sina, Leiden, 1894, pp. 
25 , 34 - 3 ]. 
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effects to the pious visiting of graves, to find a psychological formu¬ 
lation for this superstition, and in this way to furnish a philosophi¬ 
cal basis for the acceptance of the ziydrdt A 

Though such unsuccessful protests against the cult of graves are 
occasionally heard in orthodox circles, we can, on the other hand, 
make the observation that they do not touch at all the belief itself 
in the existence of privileged men, awliyd\ and in their power to 
help in need those who invoke them, and in their ability to perform 
miracles. This belief had too long been established in the conscience 
of the confessors of Islam, and the veneration of awliyd' was sup¬ 
ported by Sura io;63 and in the well-known hadlth (which was, 
however, found deficient by some critics) 2 where God himself is 
made to say: 'He who appears hostile against a wall , on him I 
declare war/ 3 4 or 'he has openly declared war upon Allah/' 1 Such 
sayings are intended to give support to the respect for such saints 
and their exceptional position in Muslim society and, as we have 
seen before in an example (p. 310), were meant to discourage opposi¬ 
tion to the veneration of graves. Therefore orthodox believers in the 
sunna dared not doubt the miraculous gifts of these elect of God. 
They went so far as to assert that the extent of the saints' miraculous 
deeds differed in no way from those of the prophets and emissaries 
of God, 5 and, in order to keep up a distinction indispensable for 
dogmatic reasons, it was thought sufficient to introduce a terminolo- 
[ 373 ] gi ca i subtlety which theoretically distinguished the miracles of the 
saints from those of the prophets, but which did nothing to alter 
the essence of the matter. 

Muslims are very particular about not describing the miracles of 
the awliyd 5 * by the words dya or mu'jiza , which are reserved ex¬ 
clusively for the miracles performed, by the prophets sent by God, 
in order to prove the truth of their mission. In distinction, saints' 
miracles are called kardmat , i.e. mercies. 8 This expression shows 
some Christian influence: it is easy to recognize in it the 7 TpofariKa 
XapLcrfjiara , Tt is certain that the prophets work signs [aydi) and 
that the awliyd ' perform kardmat . But the miraculous signs which 
are said in traditional reports to have occurred in favour of God's 
enemies, such as Iblis, Fir l avm and al-Dajjal, are called neither 

1 See Mehren, ‘Vue th^osophique d'Avicenne" {Offprint from Mus 6 on , 
Louvain, 1886 [pp. 605-6]), p. 14. of the offprint. 

1 In the isnad several suspect informers occur; al-Qastallani, IX, p, 320. 

a B. Riqdq , no. 38: man *add ll waliyyan fa-qad adhaniuhu bi'l-baybi, 

4 Ibn Maja, p. 296: fa-qad baraza'lldha bi r l-mufrdrabati . Suyti^I wrote a 

treatise on these ftadiths, Ahlwardt, Berl, Cat. II, p. 139, no. 1417 [GAL II, 

p. iSS, 5 II, p. 185 (no. 77)]. 

* Dispui. relig. Mohammed p, 147, top. 

♦ In North Africa also baraka, particularly of inherited magical power which 
is possessed by selected families, Tramelet, Les Saints da Tell , I, p, 155. 
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dydi nor kardmdt but serve merely the advancement of their needs 
{qada hajatihim) since God also looks after the needs of His enemies 
in order to punish them and to push them gradually into perdition 
(1 istidrajan lahum ) 1 so that they increase in obstinacy and unfaith¬ 
fulness/ 2 

But nevertheless the belief in the miraculous powers of the saints 
met with some resistance in Islam. The rationalistic school led by the 
Mu'tazilites 3 and other free-thinkers 4 5 expressed their rejection of 
this belief. Thus this is not a 'case of the followers of the sunna 
protesting against the bid'a but rather of the defenders of reason 
attacking superstition. Of the Mu'tazilites, especially the teacher of 
al-Asb/ari, al-Jubba'i (d. 303) and his son Aba Hashim (d. 321) [ 374 ] 
fought the doctrine of kardmdt . They sought to make up for this 
curtailment of miracles dear to the masses by raising the status of 
the prophets to that of infallible men. 6 Yet the Mu'tazilite school 
were not unanimous about this question and Mu'tazihtes could be 
named who admitted the kardmdt aUawliyd '. 6 The rationalist trend is 
represented in exegesis by al-Zamakhshari in his commentary to 
Sura 72:26, 27: ‘He acquaints with His secrets none but those who 
please Him as emissaries/ Thus in his view a share in the knowledge 
of divine secrets would be confined to prophets sent by God. 7 

The middle-road theology of the Ash'antes, who aimed at re¬ 
conciling orthodox traditional and popular beliefs with the rational¬ 
ism of the Mu’tazilites and who from the sixth century onwards 
had succeeded in asserting theirs as the only valid form of orthodox 
belief, also admitted the belief in miracles performed by saints. 8 
This same mediating theology also lent itself to making credible the 

1 For the concept of istidraj see Mafdtlfy al-Ghayb , V, pp. 683, Sara 

6:44 is connected with it. AI-Damlrl (s.v. al-darrdj), I, p. 418. In this connection 
we may refer to the Talmudic opinion that evil-doers are rewarded with luck 
and success in this world: kede le-forddn tile-hovishan lammadrega hattakhtbnd, 

‘in order to drive and force them to the lowest steps/ Bab QiddHshln , fol. 40b; 
cf. Jerus . S&td V,c. 6: ndlhatti lo sekhd^b uphefartlw min * bldmi . 

2 AUFiqh al-Ahbar (Pertsch, Gotha Cat. II, p. 2, Ms. no. 641), fol. 16b [A. J. 
Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, pp. 193 and 224^,]. 

5 See Exempt, H errsch. Ideen, p. 171:6:. 

4 The physician Aba Bakr aLRazI (d. ca. 290-320) is said to have written 
against the belief in saints. The authenticity of this was doubted and the 
possibility was considered that enemies had attributed it to Razi in order to 
discredit him: Ibn Abl Usaybi'a, ed. Aug. Mailer, I, p. 320, another datum to 
be added to these collected in ZDMG t XXXVIII, p. 681. 

5 Al-Shahrastani, I, p. 59, top. 

8 Mafatlh, V, p. 6S3, names Aba'l-Husayn al-Basri and Mahmftd al-Kh&raz- 
ml. 

7 Orthodox exegesis endeavours to disprove this consequence, al-Bay<JawI 
to the passage al-Qasfallanl, X, p, 411. 

8 [Cf. for the theological discussions also D. B. MacDonald's article 'Karama* 
in the EL} 
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existence of magic and its efficacy, though with the stipulation that 
the sorcerer himself was an infidel whereas karamat could only be 
performed by true believers, and that this was the. differentia 
specifica between sikr and karamat . 1 In Ash'arite teaching, belief in 
the karamat al-awliya is easily reconcilable with the basic doctrines 
of Islam and is in fact one of its postulates. In earlier times we come 
across a few timid attempts in these circles at eliminating belief in 
miracles from orthodox theology. Abu Ishaq al-Isfara’inl (d. 418) 2 
and al-Halimi are mentioned as the sole followers of orthodox dogma 
who joined the more liberal trend in this respect. Such attempts, 
however, did not meet much success with public opinion and 
therefore the middle-road group had, as in many other fields, the 
task of codifying the people's superstitions and refuting and in- 
1375 ] validating all dogmatic and philosophical scruples opposed to them. 
The followers of this school disagree only as to whether belief in 
karamat is necessary or merely permissible. 3 The profoundly pious 
al-Ghazali, who represents the peak of Ash'arite theology, followed 
his teacher Imam al-Haramayn al-Juwaynl 4 in this question and 
stood in the front row of all believers in saints; 5 and Fakhr al-Din al- 
Razi (d. 606) after him developed a whole arsenal of arguments in 
several detailed discussions of Koranic verses in which he found 
support for belief in the miraculous powers of saints. 6 Some of these 
arguments are probably calculated to gain popular applause rather 
than sharp dogmatic effect. Thus he says: ‘We witness every day 
that a king grants special concessions, not granted to others, to Ms 
most intimate courtiers who are allowed free access to Ms person; 
also common sense demands that such proximity should also bring a 
corresponding amount of influence as a necessary consequence of the 
relationship. The greatest king is the master of the universe. If He 
selects a person for distinction by drawing him to the threshold of 
His service and the stairs of this grace, by revealing to him the 
secrets of His knowledge and by removing the partition of distance 
between Him and Ms soul, and puts him on the carpet of His vicin¬ 
ity, is it then unlikely that such a person should manifest some part 
of this grace already in this world? This world is after all a mere 
nothing in comparison to but an atom of that spiritual bliss and 
divine insight.’ Here the theory regarding the various grades of 
purity of human souls, which are dependent upon the degree to 

1 AI-Damiri (s.v. al-kalb ), IX, p. 336, gives an excursus on this subject. 

2 He also voiced many liberal thoughts in fiqk. I mention only one saying: 
‘The doctrine that every mujtahid reaches only the truth {kull mujt. tnusib) 
originates in sophistry and leads to heresy' (Ibn al-Mulaqqin, fol. 25a). 

5 Cf. al-Ijl, Mawdqif, p. 243. 

4 Cf. M. Schreiner, in Gr&tz’s Monatsschrift, XXXV, pp, 314ft. 

* Ihya, I, pp. 233ff. 

« Mafdtlh, II, pp. 541, 659; V, pp. 13ff. 682ff. (this is the principal passage). 
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which they can divest themselves of bodily weaknesses, stands him in 
good stead—a theory which had to help religious philosophers of 
the Middle Ages 1 in so many problems of religious life. 

We will not burden the reader with a reproduction of the scholastic 
arguments of Fakhr al-Din and will by-pass his arguments and 
counter-proofs (to be found in the passages referred to in the notes). 

But we may stress here that it was typical of the level to which [ 376 ] 
Islamic philosophy had sunk in the seventh century that Fakhr 
al-Din uses among other fables the following 'fact' against the 
much more consistent al-Zamakhshari. 'In the times of the Sultan 
San jar b- Malik Shah a witch (kdhina) lived in Baghdad; she was 
called to the court of the sultan in Khurasan and the ruler asked 
her about future events. All that she prophesied did in fact take 
place, Fakhr al-Din says: "I myself have met people well versed in 
philosophy who recounted what this woman had reported in detail 
about secret matters. All she predicted came true/ Abul-Barakat 
in his book Kitab al-Mutabar has given a detailed account of 
the information concerning this woman and says: 'For thirty 
years I have investigated this matter and I am finally convinced 
that the witch in fact told the truth about hidden things”/ 2 * 
This to Fakhr al-Din is a historical proof for the existence of 
such faculties in people who are not prophets, i.e. particularly in 
saints. 

Thus the belief became an integral part of orthodox confession 
and almost every catechism of the Muslim religion contains a short 
paragraph on the saints and their miracles immediately after the 
teaching on prophecy. We merely mention the two most widely 
used catechisms of Islam. Abul-Barakat al-Nasafi (d. A.H. 710) 
teaches: ‘The karama of saints is admissible, in contrast to the 
teaching of the Mu'tazila; it is admissible because of the well-known 
accounts and stories which testify to it... It is possible either that 
the wall has the consciousness of this rank of his or that the wall 
does not know of his dignity. 5 Not so of the prophet (who is always [377] 
conscious of his dignity)/ 4 The most popular Muslim teacher 
Birgewi (d, A.H. 981) teaches in his short catechism: 'You must 
profess that the kardmat of the awliya* are true but that their rank 
does not reach that of the prophets/ 5 Even the Arab philosopher 


1 V, pp, 685#. nos. 5 and 7 of the proofs. 

1 Mafatibv VIII, p. 331 [referring to al~Mu'iabar, Hyderabad, 1358, II, pp. 
433 - 4 ]* 

s This is an old controversial point between the earlier dogmatics. AbCt 
Bakr ibn Ffirak (d. 406) taught that the wall must not know of his dignity, 
others taught the contrary {Mafatify, V, p. 692). 

4 Pillar of the Creed of the Sunnites, ed. W. Cureton, p. r8 of the Arabic text. 

* Risalet Birgewi , §22. 
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of history who is by no means credulous about the graves of saints, 1 
speaks in favour of the miracles performed by saints. Ibn Khaldun 
favours this belief in seveal passages of his Muqaddima and calls 
the stories about the pretended miracles of the adepts of sufism, 
their prophecies and revelations and their power over nature ‘a 
true and undeniable fact/ He considers Isfara/Infs objections as 
disproved and declares that saints work miracles not because of 
their desire to perform them; this powder of theirs is due to a divine 
gift of which the saints are compelled to make use against their own 
will. He firmly rejects the explanation of these miracles as ordinary 
witchcraft. 2 

Thus the representatives and defenders of the belief in the kardmat 
al-awliya ' could summon the two most important arguments in 
their favour; the ijma al-umma and the tawdtur, i.e. the fact that 
such miracles were attested throughout the generations. Apart from 
these positive proofs they used to intimidate their sceptical ad¬ 
versaries by all kinds of threats (see above, p. 336). Many works on 
hagiography have an introductory chapter devoted to the dispute 
between Mu'tazilites and Ash'arites. Al-Yafi'I says, as we read in the 
sufi biographies of al-Biqa'i: T never cease to marvel at those who 
deny the miracles of the prophets and the kardmat of the saints, when 
these are proved by verses in the Koran, authentic traditions and 
well-known sayings, profitable tales and innumerable examples . . / 
Ibn al-Subkl said: ‘We know of no theologian who disapproved of 
the sufls without that he was made to perish by Allah and visited 
by severe punishment/ Muhammad al-Sharif (of the Malikite school) 
said: The kardmat of saints are true, those which are related as 
having been performed during their lives as well as those which they 
[ 378 ] achieved after death/ Of the four orthodox schools none of signi¬ 
ficance voiced disapproval of this belief. Al-Suhrawardi even says 
that belief in miracles performed by deceased saints follows even 
more necessarily from the principles of religion than belief in the 
miracles of living saints, since only after death can their souls be 
quite free from all turbidity and temptations. 3 * 5 'Abd al-Ra uf al- 

1 This is evident from his account of the graves of 'Uqba b. Nafi\ the con¬ 
queror of North Africa, and his companions. He says about this place, which 
is the object of special veneration by the Muslims of North Africa: ‘The graves 
of these martyrs to the faith, 'Uqba and his companions are at this place in 

the Zab country. Above the grave of * Uqba mounts ( asnima ) were made and 
later it was walled up and a mosque was built which has his name. It is one of 
the places of pilgrimage from which it is believed that blessings will occur 

[ma$ann al-baraka). Verily, it is a more worthy place for pilgrimages than the 
graves of the plain because of the large number of martyrs who were com¬ 
panions and followers of the Prophet, Histoire des Bevberes, I, p, 186. 

* Not. et. Extr ,, XVIII, pp. 78, 134, 144. 

5 Al-Biqa% I, fols. 3-5, but cf. above p. 264. 
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Munawl starts his biographical work with a detailed refutation of 
seven arguments which are used by the opponents of the karamat. 
That al-Isiara'Inl is numbered among the enemies of the miracles 
of saints while being a pillar of orthodox Islam is explained by him 
by the fact that Views have mendaciously been attributed to him 
which he himself never uttered/ 1 


1 AI-Munawl, fols. 2-3, cf. above, p, 337, note 4, 




EXCURSUSES AND 
ANNOTATIONS 



ONE 


THE UMMAYADS AS FIGHTERS 
FOR RELIGION 

(Note to pp. 53-4) 


It will be possible to appreciate better the glorification, put into 
the form of a hadith, of Khalid al-Qasri as a support of the din, if in 
this connection it is considered that loyal poets glorify the Ummay- 
ads and their helpers, who are condemned by pietists as enemies 

of Islam, as representatives and protectors of the cause of Islam_ 

just as it is done in the tradition alluded to in a religious form. The 
enemies of the dynasty were by this process to be branded as the 
enemies of Islam. 

Thus the poet ‘Udayl praises al-Hajjaj : 

that he erected the dome of Islam like a prophet who guides men, 
after their error, to the right path. 1 2 3 

The poet makes this Hajjaj, who to the pious is the prototype of 
a tyrant, appear as a person 'who unsheathed his sword for 
truth {U'l-haqq):* Even more distinctive of this tendency of poets 
is the character sketch which al-Farazdaq draws of the calinh 
Yazid II: 3 1 

If Jesus had not foretold the Prophet and expressly described his 
person, you would have to be taken for a prophet who calls to 
the light; though you are not the prophet yourself you still are his 
companion together with the two martyrs 4 ('Umar and 'Uthman) 
and Siddlq (Abu Bakr). 

In connection with the subject discussions on p. 106, it may be 
pointed out that Jarir praises the caliph 'Abd al-Malik because 
through him (presumably through his intervention) rain can be 
obtained. 5 

1 Agh., XX, p. 13, 7 . 

2 Ibid., p. 18, 7, 

3 KhizSnat al-Adab, II, p. 410. 

4 Above, p. iz6. 

** gh - X ' P' 4 - 5 from below. Khalifat Allah (cl. p. 67, note 2) vusiasqd 
ozhi l-mataru. ’ 1 


[ 381 ] 



TWO 


THE HADITH AND THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 1 

(Note to p. 149) 


(1) 

The fact that Islam regarded Christianity as a religion from which 
something could be learnt, and did not disdain to borrow from it, 
is acknowledged by the Muslim theologians themselves, 2 and the 
early elements of Hadith literature offer us a great wealth of examples 
which show how readily the founders of Islam borrowed from 
Christianity. We do not here allude to those vague borrowings which 
in the earliest times of Islam, through verbal communications with 
Christian monks or half-educated converts, helped in building up 
the form and content of the faith, and which appear in the form of 
isolated technical expressions, Bible legends, and so forth; but we 
mean those borrowings which are presented in a more definite 
shape, and evince a certain, if not a very extensive, knowledge of 
the Christian Scriptures. 

The biography of the Prophet itself, consisting as it does of 
isolated features handed down by the theologians, is rich in elements 
borrowed from Christianity. An unconscious tendency prevailed to 
draw a picture of Muhammed that should not be inferior to the 
Christian picture of Jesus (above, page 261). And to this endeavour 
are to be traced, as has been often pointed out, those features in the 
life of the Prophet which are actually contrary to the intentions of 
Muhammed, those, namely, in which his admirers make him per¬ 
form miracles such as are related of the founder of Christianity. 
The miracle narrated in John's Gospel (2:i-ii) has served as a pattern 
for a whole series of miraculous legends, which were inserted at an 
early date into the biography of Muhammed. The Prophet was able 

1 [Additions to this chapter are found in Goldziher's article 'Neutestament- 
liche Elemente in der Traditionsliteratur des Islam,' Oriens Christianas 1902, 
PP- 330 - 7 -] 

* Thus Ibn Hajar, I, p. 372, quotes ancient authorities who acknowledge 
the share which the communications of the Christian proselyte Tamlm al- 
Darl had in the formation of Muhammed's eschatology. [Cf. 'Tamlm ah Dari 
in the £ 7 .] 
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to increase, in a super-natural manner, a supply of water, which in [ 383 ] 
the natural course of things would have been insufficient for a large 
number of believers, either to quench their thirst, or—and this is a 
specifically Muslim feature—-to serve for religious ablutions, 1 He 
performs the same miracle in reference to the increase of insufficient 
food. The biography of Muhammed offers many examples of this 
latter kind of miraculous power: 2 we may take as a sample the 
miracle of the increasing of food which is related in the tradition 
about the 'Battle of the Ditch' as the 'blessing of the food of Jabir’. 

A little barley and a kid, which the wife of Jabir had in store, 
sufficed not only for all the ravenous Muhdjirun and Ansar who 
accompanied the Prophet, but to provide also an ample share for 
those of the Companions who were not present. 3 The MaghribI 
Qadi Tyad (fifth century) industriously collected and made a 
compilation of such narratives, and as though in his time some 
possibility of doubt as to their authenticity could have been expected 
he closes his statement with the remark that those facts were related 
by some ten Companions from whom they were taken over by 
double as many Followers {t&bi'un); and after these countless men 
have handed them on, they are imparted in well-known narratives, 
and occurred in gatherings at which many witnesses were present. 

The communication of these occurrences must therefore rest upon 
truth, for those present would pot have remained silent during the 
narration of things which ought to have been contradicted. 4 

The Muslim biographers of the Prophet try even more eagerly 
to emulate Christians in developing the miraculous feature of the 
healing of the sick on the part of the Prophet, and they represent 
that this took place through the efflux of a healing power which 
dwelt in his body, or in things that belonged to him; for in the 
absence of the Prophet the same healing power is attributed to 
certain of his possessions as is ascribed to his immediate presence 
and active intervention. For the sake of brevity I refer in the note 5 
to the literature bearing on this subject, in which those of my readers [ 384 ] 

1 B. Maghazl , no. 37: Wu$u> no. 46 (47). 

* No less than eleven miracles having to do with food and three with drink 
are related by al-Waqidi; Aug. Miiller, ZVS XIV, p, 446. 

* Ibn Hisham, p. 672; B. Maghazl, no. 31. 

* Shifd, Constantinopolitan lithographic ed. I, pp. 243-52. [For miracles 
concerning food and water cf. T. Andrae, Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre 
und Glauben seiner Gemeinde, pp. 46-8; for miraculous healing, ibid., pp. 48, 

885 .] 

4 B. Fada'il al-Asfrdb, no. 10; Maghazl, no. 40; Ltbds, no. 66; $alat, no. 17; 
Mandqib, no. 23; Mardd, no. 5; Wudu, no. 40 (41); Da'awat, no. 33; cf, Ihn 

tfajar, I, p. 314; Agh XV, p. 137; al-Azraqi, p. 438. 15, Under this heading 
comes the miracle of the raising of the dead; for the traditions about it, - see 
Shifd, I, p. 268, 
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who ate interested in the details can find the data for a comparative 
study of these miraculous legends. 

Still more noteworthy, however, is the influence which the 
didactic utterances, to be found in the Gospels, have exercised on 
the development of Muslim doctrines in the hadith. According to 
the method indicated above, page 149, such borrowings are brought 
forward as sayings of the Prophet. It is worthwhile for the theologian, 
and also for the historian of literature, to notice some specimens of 
this influence, although in several cases they show only a superficial 
adoption of some well-known utterances. 

Among those whom God ‘covers with His shadow in the day 
when there is no shadow save His' is mentioned ‘the man who does a 
charitable deed and keeps it secret, so that his left hand does not 
know what his right hand has done.’ 1 We also meet in Muslim 
tradition with the saying ‘Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar s (Matt., 22:21), though with an ending quite different from 
that in the Gospel. 2 In a saying which belongs to the group dis¬ 
cussed above, pages 93ff., Muhammed is prophesying to his dis¬ 
ciples that after his death times will come in which they shall see 
despicable things. They ask the Prophet how they are to comport 
themselves towards those in power; he replied ‘Give them’, i.e. 
those in power, ‘what is their due 3 and ask God for that which is 
due to you.’ The Gospel sayings about the blessedness of the poor, 
their being preferred before the rich, and the shutting out of the 
latter from the kingdom of Heaven, express a view directly contrary 
to that of the heathen Arab, but they find countless echoes in the 
sayings of Muhammed and the earliest Muslim divines. Only a 
few examples can be given here. ‘I stood,’ said the Prophet, ‘before 
the gate of Paradise, and observed that the greater number of 
those who gained admittance through it were the poor, whereas the 
[ 385 ] well-to-do were turned away.'* In another tradition the same thought 
is expressed in the following manner. ‘The rich will be admitted to 

1 Al-Muwatta’, IV, p. 171; B, Zakdt, no. 15, cf. 18; Muharabun, no. 5; 
Muslim, IV, 188. Cf. also Ihya, II, p. 147, wa-yajid tasaddaqa bi-fadaqa 
fa-akhfaha l}attd Id la'lama shim&luku md tunfiqu (variant: sana'at ) yaminuhu. 
[The saying is derived from Matt., 6:3.] 

8 B. Fitan, no. 2. Adds, ilayhim (i.e. ild’l-umara’) baqqahum f’as’alu'lldha 
baqqahum. 

3 Commentators remark that this refers to the payment of taxes. 

* B. Riqdq, no. 51, Compare the account in Agh., II, p. 191, n, in which 
Abd Allah b. Ja far b. Abl Talib instructed the teacher of his children not to 
make them acquainted with that qaqlda of 'Urwa b. al-Ward in which the 
heathen poet says, ‘Let me hunt after riches, for I see that the poor are the most 
miserable of men. For the inquiry how far the Islamic conception gives the 
preference to riches or to poverty, materials may be found in al-Qastallanf to 
B. Riqdq, no. 16 (IX, p. 287). Men of letters also busy themselves much with 
this question, see al-Mitwashshd, ed. Briinnow, p. m. 
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Paradise 500 years after the poor.' 1 'Once/ so another passage runs, 
some one passed by the Prophet. A Companion remarked, in 
reply to the inquiry of the Prophet, that the passer-by belonged to 
the most noble among men, with whom any one might be glad to 
be connected, and whose protection must be respected by all, so 
high was his position. The Prophet received this remark in silence. 
Then another man passed by, and the following information was 
given to the Prophet about his character. ‘He belongs to the poor 
among the Muslims; should he sue for the hand of a girl, the father 
would be right to refuse him; should he give his protection to any 
one, it may be disregarded, and none need pay any attention to 
what lie says.' ‘Truly/ replied the Prophet, ‘this same man is worth 
more than a whole world full of men like the other.' 2 * Many a one 
who goes clothed in this world goes naked in the next.’ 8 ‘Abd Allah 
b. Mas'ud says; ‘As though I beheld the Prophet of God imitating 
one of the most ancient prophets, who was tortured and beaten by 
his people, but only wiped the blood from his face, and said, 'God 
forgive my people, for they know not {what they do. 4 5 )’ Hanzali 
al-'Abshami says: ‘Never does a company sit together and make 
mention of the name of God, without a herald from Heaven calling 
down to them, Stand up, for I have forgiven you, and turned your 
misdeeds into good deeds.” ’ s One cannot fail to recognize in this 
sentence the influence of Matt. 9:2-7.® Similarly, a likeness to the 
promise of blessedness for the ‘poor in spirit’ (Matt. 5:3) is found in 
the Muslim saying, ‘The simple ( al-bulhn ), form the larger part of the 


1 In Fakhr al-DJn al-RazI Mafdtih, II, p. 53 S. The saying that ‘it is easier 
lor a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for the rejector of revelation 

0 enter Paradise, is found in Sura 7:38, and the same expression is repeated 
often m the Traditions in other connections: ‘Among our Companions there 
are twelve hypocrites; among them eight who will find an entrance into Para- 
dise, not more easily than a camel gets through the eye of a needle (samm al - 
Khiyat), etc., Muslim V, p. 345 . ‘To go through the eye of a needle' means in 
Arabic also to be clever or acute. AUKkimt^ the clever guide (B. A jam] 
no. 3; Manaqib al-An ? ar, no. 45, al-mdhir bt'l-hiddya ‘is derived from hhart 
al-tbra needle s eye: that is, he is so clever that he can slip through the eye of a 
stwi! 6 ’ . ^ _ Dura yd, p. 68. Al-Khirrlt was a nickname of Khalid b. 'Abd 
Allah, Agh., I p, 67, 20; XIX, p. 55, 8, from below. Compare too the phrase. 
He required the people to lead a camel through the eye of a needle’ ( Kallafa'l ’ 
nas idkhal al-jama! fl samm al-khiyat), i.e. he demanded impossibilities from 
them; Ibn Hajar, al-Dumy al-Kamina, Ms. of the K. Hofbibliothek, Vienna 
Mixt. no. 245, III, fol. 40. 

2 B. Riqdq , no. 10. 

5 B. Fiian t no. 6; al-Tirmidhi, II, p, 31, 

V?’ n °* 54 ’ ? stitdba > 5 . Commentators know .so little about the 

matter that they mention Noah as the prophet whom Muhammed was sup- 
posed to be imitati ng. [Cf. Luke 23:34 y 

B Ibn Hiajar, I, p. 744, 

5 [Perhaps also Matt. 18:19, 20,] 


[ 386 ] 
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dwellers in Paradise'; 1 and a parallel to Matt. 10:16 is found in the 
tradition that certain Companions of the Prophet said, 'Be simple 
as doves (kunu bulkan ka’Lhamdmi)’ It is added that, in the time 
of the Companions, a current formula of blessing ran, 'May God 
diminish thy acuteness' 2 {aqalla'llahu fitnataka ). The philosopher 
al-Jahiz felt how foreign this view of things must seem to the circles 
to which it was presented; accordingly, he adds to his reproduction 
of these utterances the following remark: 'This is indeed in opposition 
to that which is related of 'Umar b. al-Khattab; if he was told that a 
certain person did not know what evil was, he would remark: 
"Then it behoves him to fall into it/’ ' 3 

As one of the most remarkable examples of borrowing from the 
Gospels and attributing the borrowed text to Muhammed, we may 
take the use which is made in the hadith of the Lord's Prayer. That 
the notion current in ancient Muslim circles of the origin of the 
prayer was extremely vague is shown by the fact that one part of 
it was regarded as dating from Moses, 4 Elsewhere it is related in the 
name of Abul-Darda' that the Prophet said: Tf any one suffers, 
or if his brother suffers, he should say: "Our Lord God, which art in 
Heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy kingdom 5 (is) in heaven and 
on earth; as Thy mercy is in heaven, so show Thy mercy on earth; 
forgive us our debts and our sins [hawbana wa-khataydna ). Thou art 
the Lord of the good (rabb at-tayyibin); send down mercy from Thy 
[ 387 ] mercy and healing from Thy healing on this pain, that it may be 
healed/" 6 It is remarkable that in this mutilated fragment the 
expression iayyibln occurs. This probably tallies with the Christian 
word tubhana, so that in this dotology, as incorporated in the 
hadith, the intercession of the saints would seem to be invoked. 

Not only didactic utterances however, or (as shown in the last 
example) religious formulae, have come into Islam from the Gospels, 
but phrases also are frequently borrowed. It is worthy of note that 
the origin of such borrowed phrases has been entirely forgotten by 
Muslims. An example of this is the word shahid , used in the sense 
of 'martyr/ 7 Doubtless this is a pure Arabic word; but its application 
to one who witnesses for his faith by the sacrifice of his life was 
derived from its use among Christians (the Syriac s&hda, which is 

1 Al-Ya'qUbi, XI, p. 115, 2, cf, K. al-Adddd, p. 214, 

1 From this point of view aUablahu (the simpleton) may be considered an 
honourable designation; Muhammad b. Ja'far, a great-grandson of 'AH, is 
commended by this term, Agh VI, p. 72,10. 

s AT. al-I$ayawdn, fol. 403b, [VII, p. 259; cf. Ill, p. 189]. 

* ZDMG, XXXII, p, 352. 

* Here apparently the words 'come. Thy will be done' are left out. 

* Abh DawOd, I, p. 101. 

7 [Cf. for the following also the article 'Shahid' in the El; Wensinck, Hand¬ 
book, s.v. 'Martyr'.] 
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the invariable equivalent of the New Testament fiaprvs )> This 
turn of meaning is certainly post-Koranic, for in the Koran itself 
shuhadd (even in those passages where the word to all appearances 
is used to designate a distinct class of pious confessors), 1 does not 
mean exactly martyrs, but confessors, i.e. those who testify for 
God and the Prophet. 2 The Muslim confession of faith is called 
witness (shahada), and the formula begins with the word ashhadu, 

T bear witness/ i.e. T confess that/ and so on. 3 It is in fact required 
from the whole Muslim community that its members should be 
"witnesses on behalf of God to man/ as the Prophet is the witness on 
behalf of God to men. 4 Here there is as yet no trace of the meaning 
‘martyr" which Muslim commentators try to make out in several of 
these passages. 5 * Muhammed paraphrases the idea ‘martyr' with a 
relative clause: 'those who are killed in the way of Allslh (3:163). 

The Christian influence, through which the meaning of the word 
shahid was extended from 'witness' and 'confessor' to 'martyr/ made 
itself felt at a later date, and then the latter meaning soon became 
very general. But it is remarkable that the meaning of the word 
shahid received an extension which is scarcely to be reconciled 
with the warlike tendency of Islam. To the Prophet is ascribed the [ 388 ] 
saying® that not only those who are slain for the faith are to be 
regarded as martyrs. Seven other causes of death are enumerated 
which make the sufferers worthy of the honourable title of a shahid , 
and these are mainly calamitous or pathological causes, which have 
nothing to do with voluntary self-sacriflce for a great cause. In later 
times other causes have been added to these seven. He who dies in 
defence of his possessions, 7 or far from his home in a strange country; 
he who meets his death in falling from a high mountain; he who is 
tom to pieces by wild beasts, and many more, are to be counted in 
the category of shuhadd Sea-sickness is also mentioned in this 
list as a form of martyrdom. 8 In the third century, Dawud b. 'All 

1 4:7; 39*9; and 57^8. 

1 Cf. Sprenger, Mohammad, II, p. 194. In this sense also shdhiduna occurs 
in Sara 3146; 5:86. 

s Cf. 3:16,80; 6:19; 7:71; 63:1. 

4 2:137; 4:134; 22:78, Cf. B. Jana'iz , no. 86: antum shuhada Allah fi'l-arg, 

'Ye (the true believers) are the witnesses of God on earth.’ 

5 For example 3:134, where some commentators understand by the term 
shuhadd■ those who fell in the battle of Badr. 

8 B. Jihad , no. 29, Cf. AbO. DawOd, II, p. 37, 

7 Al-NasaX II, p. 116; Aba DawCtd, II, p. 1S4, al-Mas'ndl, IV, p. 170, 3; 

Ibn Qutayba, ed. Witstenfeld, p. 164, 12. See the collection on al-Zurqanl, 

II, p. 22. 

8 Al-ma’id fi’l balky alladkl yusibihu'Uqay J lahu ajr shahid , Abfl Dawfcd, I, 
p. 247. In K. aUSiyar, fol. nb [I, pp. 25-6] this hadith is applied to those 
voyagers who go to sea for the purpose of jihad. Cf. ZDMG , XLIV, p, 165, 
note 3. 

M 
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of Isfahan 1 transmitted, as a saying of the Prophet, that any one 
who died from love-sickness was to be counted as a martyr. 2 It 
appears that this extended conception of martyrdom was originally 
formed in opposition to the fanatical mania for rushing upon death 
which at one time became prevalent; it represents the reaction 
against ialab al-shahada , 'seeking martyrdom/ 3 Muslim divines do 
not favour this kind of self-sacrifice; indeed, they teach that under 
some circumstances the pretended profession of a false creed is to be 
preferred to self-sacrifice. 4 The extension of the meaning of Shahid 
serves to support this line of teaching. 5 It was to be shown that the 
Muslim idea of duty, soberly viewed, allows no merit to the fanatical 
[ 389 ] endeavour of set purpose to attain a martyr's death, 6 and that the 
title of Shahid can be won in other ways. An occasion for emphasizing 
their reaction against martyrdom was given by the conduct of the 
Kharijites and other insurrectionists, who, inspired by the prospect 
of the martyr's crown, resisted a government which in their eyes was 
godless, and rushed boldly to destruction, taking for their motto 
the words of Koran (9:112): 'Verily God hath purchased of the true 
believers their souls and their substance, at the price of Paradise, 
when they fight in the way of God; they slay or are slain/ 7 In these 
rebellious circles it was taught (see page 90) that one might gain 
the martyr's crown in battle against an unrighteous government. To 
counteract such a fanatical tendency the theologians of the moderate 
party demonstrated that a jihad waged out of opposition to author¬ 
ity had no claim to God's reward, 8 and that, on the contrary, the 
quiet private expression of devotional feeling and the carrying into 
practice of moral principles is to be preferred to the jihad ji sabil 
Allah , albeit that that was the primitive way of seeking martyrdom 
for the faith. He who reads the Koran for God's sake (fl sabil Allah) 


1 Al-Qastallanl, V, p. 67, quotes the saying from the son of DawOd. 

2 See Zdkiriten, p, 29, note 6; cf. al-Muwashshd, p. 74. [Muhammed b. D5.\vn&d 
of Isfahan quotes the tradition in his K . al-Zahra, p. 66; cf. also L. Massignon, 
La passion d'AUHalldj, I, p. 174.] In al-Mutanabbl, I, p. 29, this thought is 
used poetically. The same thought appears constantly in the later erotic poetry 
of the Arabs and Persians; cf. Sheikh Muhammad ‘All Hazln, translation by 
F. C. Balfour (London 1830), p. 89. 

* Ibn ‘Idharl, ed. Dozy, II, p. 187. 

4 Set forth in detail by Fakhr al-Dm al-Razi, Mafdtlli on Sflra 11:168, V, 

pp. 523s- 

6 Of course the pedantry of the ritualists has not left undecided the question 
as to whether this extension of the shahid idea applies also to the ritual privileges 
attaching to martyr's funerals. See Diet . of Tech. Terms, I, p. 740. 

® A reaction against martyrdom, such as showed itself in the middle or the 
ninth century also among the Christians in Spain; Dozy, [Histoire des Mitsui- 
mans d'Espagne, II, p. 134; German transl.:] Gesch. dev Mait yen, 1 , p. 330. 

7 Cf. Brttnuow, Die Chdndschiten untey de>i evsien Omayyaden , p. 29. 

8 AUMuivatta', II, p. 323 top; a 1-Dariml, p. 318; Abh Dawud, I, p. 250, 
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is placed by God on a level with the martyrs. 1 The dhikr Allah, i.e> 
the devout calling upon God, is, with not little emphasis, preferred 
to religious war; 2 the dut}' of religious war is said to be abolished 
by obligations towards parents! 3 The upright tax-gatherer is as he 
who for God's sake, goes out to fight for religion. 4 That the office 
of a tax-gatherer is regarded as a kind of martyrdom is due to the 
fact that these officials were exposed to real peril of their lives 
among the Arabs, 5 6 The ‘ulama’ in their own interests composed a 
prophetical saying in which their merit is reckoned as higher than 
that of the ShuhadS 6 and the ink which flows from the pens of the [ 390 ] 
learned is recognized to be of more value than the blood of martyrs 
shed in war for the faith. 7 The representatives of religious learning 
were glad to appeal to this saying. 8 He who travels to Medina to 
learn or to teach is counted equal to a warrior for the faith. 9 Another 
saying places the calling of the mu'adhdhin on a level with that of a 
warrior for the faith. Abul-Waqqas is said to have handed down, 
in the name of the Prophet, the saying that the portion of the 
caller to prayer at the day of resurrection will be the same as that 
of the mujahidin ; further, that the former, between the two calls 
to prayer (adhan and iqdma ), will be counted equal to those who 
welter in their blood in the way of God. 10 It is interesting to compare 
the actual estimation in which the mu’adhdhinm are held in every¬ 
day life with this high-sounding theoretical appraisement of their 
value by theologians. Al-Mu'ta§im punished a singer who had 
fallen into disgrace by making him one of the mu'adhdkinin . 11 
Certainly, these words of praise are not intended for paid mosque 
officials, but, as emphasized in earlier times, 12 for men who, 

1 Musnad Ahmad [IV, 437, quoted by] al-SuyUti, Itqan t II, p. 17S. 

2 Aba Ytfsuf, Kiiab al-Rharaj> p. 4; al-Tirmidhl, p. 243; cf. p. 259. 

5 B. Adah no. 3; Aba Dawad, I, p. 250f.; al-Tirmidhi, I, p. 313. Cf. Agh 

XII, p. 40L; XV, p. 60; XVIII, p. itfU XXI, p. 69. 

* AI-Dariml. p. 209; al-Tinnidhl, I, p, 126. 

6 Cf. Vol. I, p. 26, quote 6, beginning; p. 65, note 2. The poem of Qawwtl al- 
Ta’f (at the close of the Umayyad period), tfamasa, p. 315, is noteworthy as 
showing the resistance of the Bedouins to the payment of §adaqa. 

8 Ibn £uhayra [Cairo 1922, p. 10, 7], Chvon . Mekk,, II, p, 333, 13, cf. [p. 11, 
jo] ibid., p. 334, 13, 'a mustard seed’s weight of knowledge is more valuable 
than if an unlearned man took part for a thousand years in a war for the faith.' 

Cf. Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat., I, p. 41b. 

7 AU K Iqd } I, p. 199. Cf. Kremer, Herrsch. Ideen , p. 428. 

8 Ibn Maja, p. 20, bottom. 

E.g. in Rosen, Notices Sommaires , I, p. 64, 14, Mufaddil midadakum 
'aladima* al-shuhadd\ 

10 Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 412. 

Agh., XXI, p. 245. 

12 And also in later times; Leo Africanus (Descriptio Africae, p. 108b) says 
that at Fez 'qui interdiu a turri vociferantur, nihil inde lucri habent. quam 
quod ab onmi tributo atque exactione liberantur.’ 
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without payment, devoted themselves to this work so pleasing 
to God. 1 

Among the fanatical sectarians and dissenters who regarded the 
struggle against a government considered godless as a religious 
incumbent upon believers, jihad was insisted on as the most ex¬ 
cellent method of bringing religion into practice. 2 3 Such ideas had to 
be combatted by belittling the worth of martyrdom as well as that of 
religious war, through which it could most easily be attained. Even 
the expression sdbil Allah> 'the way of God/ underwent a corres¬ 
ponding change of meaning; originally identified with jihad , it was 
[ 391 ] now connected by the peaceful theologians with every pious God¬ 
pleasing action, ta'a? so that even the public well is called sabil, 4 
Hence it comes that the verbal root sbl II (sabbala), derived from 
sabil , has acquired the general meaning 'to spend on pious purposes.' 5 * 
This shifting of the conception of shahid greatly assisted the tendency 
to loose the knowledge of the original meaning of the word. Even by 
the middle of the second century no Muslim knew that the 'martyr' 
was so called because he witnessed for the truth of his faith by laying 
down his life. At least there is no trace of such a conception to be 
found in the thirteen explanations into which Muslim philology 
and theology meander, in order to show the connection between the 
shahid and the idea of testimony, and which have been simply copied, 
even by the modem Christian Arabic philologian,® without a 
thought being given to the right explanation that lay so near at 
hand. Even al-Nadr b, Shumayl (d. 204), could give no better 
explanation than the following: that the hero of the faith was called 
a witness ‘because his soul remains alive, and (straightway after his 
bodily death) beholds the dwelling-place of peace, and thus is an 
eye-witness of it* whereas the souls of others only attain to this 
vision on the day of resurrection/ 7 The remaining explanations are, 
if possible, still more meaningless. 8 

Some more examples of New Testament phrases, used as religious 
terms by the Muslims, may be added to those above mentioned. 
It has been pointed out in another place that the saying in Matt. 
7:5 about the mote and the beam early became a part of Islamic 

1 Agh XI, p. 100. 

2 Tab., II, p. 544, 13, fa-inna'l-jih&da sandm al-'amaj . 

3 More is to be found on this subject in the A'. al-Siyav , xol. 398b [IV, 
P- 244]. 

4 In accordance with the ancient idea that the giving of water is the most 
excellent §adaqa t Ibn Sa'd [111/2, p. 144] in Loth's Klassenbuch , p. 74 ult. 

1 Cf. ZDMG, XXXV, p. 775, below. 

8 Muftlf, I, p. 1132b. 

7 al-NawawI on Muslim, I, p. 209. These explanations are given more 
completely in al-Zurq 5 .nl, II, p. 22. 

* Cf. some in al.Bayda.wI, I, p. 37, 1. 
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literature. 1 The same applies to the utterances of the Prophet to his 
Companions (preserved in an apocryphal tradition). 'My Companions 
are in my community like salt in food; for without the salt the food 
is not fit to eat’ (Matt. 5:i3). 2 Similarly Abu Musa al-Ash'ari writes [ 392 ] 
from 'Iraq to 'Umar, 'Send me some of the Ansar, for they are 
among men as salt in food.' 3 The saying, ‘He who wastes knowledge 
on the unworthy is like one who binds pearls upon swine/ is an echo 
of Matt. 7:6; 4 5 and the expression Matt., 16:24 (which is not unknown 
in Rabbinical literature 6 ) seems to have penetrated Muslim phraseo¬ 
logy, if not the hadith. 8 9 A specifically Christian expression which 
has penetrated deeply into Islamic literature is to do anything 'in 
God/ fi’lldh or bi’lldh. The Muslim interpreters of the traditions in 
which this expression occurs explain it generally in the sense of 
ft sabll Allah, i.e. in God’s way or to the glory of God; Turkish 
translators (as for example the translator of the fifty-four duties, 
ascribed to Hasan al-Ba$ri) render it Allah icktln, ‘on God’s account, 
for God/ 7 The following are examples from the hadith of the scope 
of the use of this expression, ‘Two men who form a friendship in 
God,’ or ‘who love one another in God’ [fakdbbd fi’lldh or bi’lldh). God 
says on the day of resurrection, ‘Where are those who "in My 
majesty’’ (paraphrase for “in Me") have formed a friendship, that I 
may protect them with My shadow in that day when there is no 
shadow but Mine.’ 8 Every wounded man who is wounded in God,* 
fi’lldh, appears on the day of resurrection with his bleeding wounds; 
their colour is the colour of blood, but their odour is the odour of 


1 ZDMG, XXXI, pp. 7656.; Agh., XIV, p. 171, 15; al-Damlri (s.v. al- 
su'aba), II, p. 70. It may here be added with reference to Aug. Muller's proof 
in ZDMG, XXXI, p. 52, that an echo of I Thess. 5:21 is to be found in al- 
Mubarrad, p. 409, 9. 

* al-Baghawi, Ma§abi)} aUSunna , II, p. 194. 

3 Abu IlanTfa al Dlnawarl, p. 125, 3; cf. Ibn BassSm in Dozy, Abbadid., 
II, pp. 224, 238. The expression ‘as salt in food* is used also to denote 
a very small quantity, B. Mandqib aUAnsar, no, 11; cf, al-Qastallani, VI, 
p. 175 * 

* Ibn Maja, p, 20; cf. an epigram of al-Shafi'I in al-Damlri (s.v, al-ghanam , 
II, p. 221. 

5 Midrash BereshUh R. C. 56 shehU \o-ln $elubk6 bi-khethef6\ cf. Tankhuma 
(ed. Buber) Gen., p. 114, shekiiyO$e le-hissarejwe-'e$aw 'al Kethefaw . 

B Di'bil, Agh., XVIII, p, 30, i, afymil khashabi 'ala kitfl, cf. ibid., p. 56 last 
line: hamalajidk'ahu 'aid 'unuqihi. 

7 AUMuwat\a\ IV, p. 170. In this connection reference may be made to the 
remarkable statement that the caliph al-Mahdl made a brotherhood in God 
with his counsellor Ya l qhb b. Dawtld (ittakhadha Y . b . D akhan fi’lldhi) and 
had a document drawn up regarding it, which was deposited in the archives 
of the state (Fragm. Hist . A rah ., p. 281). 

B Muslim, V, p. 236, aUmuiababbuna bi-jaldli. 

9 Cf. Tahdhlb , p. 338, s.v., *Abd Allah b. Jahsh, who received the surname 
aUmujadhdha fi*llah . 
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[ 393 ] musk, 1 The Prophet asked Abu Dharr, "What is the firmest handle in 
religion? ’ When the latter asked the Prophet himself to reply, he 
received the following answer: ‘Mutual protection in God, and anger 
(hatred) in God.' 2 ‘God has servants who eat in God, drink in Him, 
walk in Him,' 3 The Imam 'All b. al-Husayn Zavn al-'Abidln (d. 99) 
says that the protected of God {firan Allah) , are those ‘who sit 
together in God, practise common devotional exercises in God, and 
together go on pilgrimage in God ( naiajdlas JVlldh wa-natadhdkar 
jittah wa-natazawar fi'llah)* One of the Prophet's forms of prayer 
is said to have run thus: ‘We are in Thee and to Thee/ 5 the same 
words are said to have been used by 'All in a khntba at Kufa; 6 and 
in imitation of a form of speech thus sanctified by the sunna, the 
Almohads, known as they are for their pettifogging zeal on behalf 
of the sunna, (cf. above, p. 33) have adopted the words into their 
Friday khntba . 7 The expression ‘to love in Muhammed' belongs to 
this category. When the ShTite poet, al-Sayyid al-Himyari, wsa 
imprisoned in Ahwaz on account of night “revelling, he claimed the 
protection of the ShTite governor; and in addressing him spoke of 
himself as ‘him whom thou lovest in Ahmad (Muhammed) and his 
children (Hasan and Husayn).' 8 


( 2 ) 

In the above remarks we have drawn attention to the influence 
exercised upon the early development of Islam by elements derived 
from the Gospel. But we must not overlook the reverse side of this 
relationship. Christianity, in the form in which it was known to 
Muhammed and his earliest disciples, taught an ascetic morality, 
a morality which turned away from earth towards the kingdom of 
heaven, one which did not favour the warlike tendency that early 
Islam had inherited from Arab mentality. Even before the time of 
Islam we hear of 

‘Christian spears which never were dipped in blood.' 9 

1 B. Dhaba'ik, no. 31. Another reading is/f sabil Allah. 

2 Cf. MafdtVi , p, 185 (fi'lldh)] also a communication of al-Jahiz in Al- 
Maydanl, II, p. 60. Al-AslTath al-Tamma* relates: 'Salim b. 4 Abd Allah told 
me that he was angry with (hated) mein God (wa-kana yabgha$unl fi'lldh) etc. 

8 Al-FashanI's Coynmentary on the Forty Traditions , BCtlaq 1292, p, 52. 

4 AhYa'qObI, II, p. 264, 5 from below. 

6 AbD DawGd, I, p. 109, Cf. al-Tirmidhl, II, p. 252. 

0 AbO Han,, p, 163, 7. 

7 AhMarr&kushi, The History of the Almohads , p. 250: fa innama nafynu bihi 
wa-lahu . Bihi , however, perhaps means in this place 'through him/ 

8 Agh.> VII, p. 19, 2 from below, 

9 Mufaddaliydi , 35:21. Noteworthy from the Umayyad period are the words 
addressed by Jarir to the Christian al-Akhtal in a hijd*\ Ibna dhati’l-qalsi , 'Son 
of a woman bearing the girdle' (qals=zu?indr)\ Khizanat al-Adab, IV, p. 143, 3. 
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Islam could not accept this from Christianity; and also the [ 394 ] 
systematic formulation of its later theology has followed in this 
respect the tendency of its early doctors. If the picture which a 
community draws of its founder is characteristic of its sentiments 
and ideas, and of its general view of life, we must give due weight to 
a trait of the Prophet which is mentioned in every description of his 
character—that he did not deny himself things which God allowed, 
and that he loved honey and sweet things. 1 ‘He who goes forty days 
without meat,' so runs a saying of the Prophet, ‘will deteriorate in 
character.’ 2 On a certain occasion Muhammed bought jewels to the 
value of eighty camels, and justified this expenditure by saying that 
every one to whom God has given the blessing of means ought to 
make known this blessing by some outward sign. 3 Side by side with 
the sayings in praise of poverty which were borrowed from the 
earliest Christian documents, we hear in other accounts of prayers 
uttered by Muhammed in which he begs God not to send him 
poverty. It is obvious that harmonizing theologians would without 
difficulty reconcile this contradiction by applying Muhammed’s 
prayer to the poverty of the heart. 4 

Ancient Islam was particularly opposed to the manner of life 
known as al-rahbdniyya , s i.e. asceticism or monasticism. La rah- 
bdniyya fi’l-Isldm, ‘there is no monasticism in Islam;’ this principle 
evidently expresses opposition to the view which prevailed among 
Christians. 6 ‘The monasticism of this community is the jihad ' 7 
(others, more mildly disposed, substitute the hajj for the jihad).* 

‘The Muslim who mixes with his fellow men and patiently bears 
with their provocation is better than the man who never mixes with 
others, and who therefore has nothing to put up with from them.’ 9 
This contrast occurs specially in the opinions about unmarried life: 

Id sarurata fi’l-Isldm, i.e. 'there are no celibates in Islam.’ 10 Further, [ 395 ] 

1 Tahdhlb, p. 39. 

1 Al-TabarsI, Mahayim al-Akhlaq, p. 66. 

« Abi Dawhd, II, p. 1x5; al-Tirmidhi, II, p. 134; al-Nasa% II, p. 228. 

* Ahmad b. Hanbal in al-Yafi':, Raw# al-Rayabto. Btilaq 1297* P- * 4 ' 

8 But we meet with the term rdhib Quraysh as a title of honour. It was given 
to AbO Bakr b. 1 Abd al-RaJjman al-MakhzCimi (d. 94 in the so-called ‘year of 
the fuqaha’) because he gave himself up unceasingly to prayer; Takdkib , p. 673. 

* Sprenger, Mohammad, I,p. 389, Cf. al-Hariri, Maqdmai, ed.de Sacy, 2, p. 570. 

7 Al-Shayba.nl, K . al-Siyar , fol. 9b. 

8 Tholuck, Ssufismtis, p. 46, 

0 Al-TirmidhI, II, p. 82. 

18 Ab€t DawUd, I, p. 173, cf. for the explanation of this phrase al-Jawhari, 
s,v. §rr\ al-Mttzhir , I, p. 142. Compare with $arura (Nabigha 7:26) dhdt $irar 
=a woman who refuses her husband his marital rights, Agh. t IX, p. 63. Also 
the word fastir is used for the celibate, ibid., IV, p. 14, 14; cf. al-Mawardi, ed. 

Eger, p. 29, xoff. According to some Muslim exegetes (cf. Ms. of the K. Hof- 
bibliothek in Vienna, Mixt. no. 145, fol. 7a) SQra 5:89 is directed against the 
celibates; cf. above, p. 34, note 7. 
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a 'well-to-do man who does not marry does not belong to me/ 
'Oh! how poor is the man who has no wife/ Such are the sayings 
which are attributed to Muhammed, 1 and at all events they express 
the general feeling of the Muslim community. 2 Two rak'as per¬ 
formed by a married man are more pleasing to God than seventy 
which are rendered by a celibate/ or they are more pleasing 'than 
watching through the nights and fasting through the days/ 3 Islam 
rejected the attempts to foster a spirit of asceticism among the faith¬ 
ful. 4 'Impose no burden upon yourselves, 5 that no burden be put 
upon you; for other peoples have done this, and heavy was it made 
unto them. The remnant of them sire in cells and closets, the rah- 
bdniyya which they themselves invented and which we did not 
prescribe to them/ 6 The Prophet once observed, while he was speak¬ 
ing to the congregation, a man who was exposing himself to the 
rays of the sun. He was told that the man was a certain Abu Isra’fl 
who had made a vow never to sit down, never to seek the shade, 
never to speak 7 and always to fast. 'Order him/ said the Prophet, 
'to speak, to seek the shade, to sit down and to leave off fasting/ 8 

'Abd Allah b. 'Umar relates that the Prophet once addressed him 
in the following words; ‘Is it true, what they tell me of you, that you 
watch through the night and fast through the day?' When he 
answered in the affirmative, the Prophet admonished him to do 
tins only with moderation, for, said he, 'Your eye has claims upon 
[ 396 ] you, your guests have claims upon you, 9 your wife has claims upon 
you/ 'The dinar which you spend for your family is more pleasing 
to God than the dinar which you spend in the way of God (for pious 
objects)/ 10 Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas relates: "When the Prophet made 
his farewell pilgrimage to Mecca he paid me, as I was then ill, a 
visit. I bemoaned my sufferings to him, and said also that I was 
a rich man, and, except for a daughter, I had no heir to my fortune. 
'Shall I now/ said I, 'will away two-thirds of my property for pious 
purposes to benefit the community? * 'No/ said the Prophet. 'Well 
then, at least half?" 'No' was again the Prophet's decision. Then 
perhaps a third part?' 'A third is too much/ the Prophet replied. 

1 Ibn Hajar, IV, p. 370. 

* Cf., on marriage as a religious duty, Zdhiriten , p. 74. 

8 ALTa.ba.rsi, Makarim aUAkhldq, pp. 8of. 

* Kremer, Herrsch . Ideen, pp, 

6 Cf, B. Addb, no. 79; * llm , no. 12; \Vud&\ no. 61. 

8 Aba Dawad, II, p. 195. 

7 On silence as an ascetic practice see B. Manaqib al-An$dr, no. 26 (hajjat 
mu§mitatan); Ay man, no. 29; ahDarimi, p. 39; cf. al-BaydSwi on SQra 19:27 
(i, p. 580,3). 

8 Aba Dawad, II, p. 52. 

9 B. A dab, no, 83. 

10 Musnad A fymad [II, pp, 473, 476-7; V, pp. 273, 284, quoted by] al- 
Qa^tallani, II, p. 395, 
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‘It is better that you should leave your heirs in opulence than that 
they should remain poor and hold out a begging hand to others.' 1 
You make no outlay, in which you strive to please God, without 
receiving a reward for the same from God, even for that which you 
spend to put into the mouth of your wife.” >2 Even when any one in 
penitence had made a vow to devote all his property to pious 
purposes the Prophet declared the vow to be invalid, 3 

Generally speaking, we find in the more ancient Muslim teachings 
a consistent tendency to place the duties of a believer towards his 
family on a level with his duties towards the faith. Once when a man 
presented himself to the Prophet in order to take part in war against 
unbelievers, his offer was refused, and he was told that the religious 
duties which he had to fulfil at home to his parents were more 
important. 4 'If a man has two daughters to whom he gives food, 
drink and clothing, and for whom he takes all care, they will be to 
him as a protecting wall against hell fire. If, however, he has three [ 397 ] 
daughters and bears the burden of them steadfastly, the tax of 
alms and the duty of religious war are remitted to him/ 6 

A contradiction to Matt. 5:29 seems to be intended in the follow¬ 
ing narrative of a later date. Muhammad b. Sirin, a so-called follower 
(d. no), relates that a terrified beast was raging in the streets of the 
place where he lived and was ready to kill any one who approached 
it. Then came a one-eyed man, and volunteered to go against the 
raging creature. Scarcely had the man come up to the animal, when 
the latter bowed its head before him so that he could kill it. When 
asked his history, the one-eyed man related that in his whole life 
he had only once fallen into sin, and in that case the temptation 
came through his eye; so he took an arrow, and shot the tempter 
to evil out of his eye-socket/ The Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal, one of the 
strictest teachers of Islam, accompanies this narrative with the 
following remark: 'Such an action was perhaps permitted by the 
law of the Israelites and of those who were before us (Christians), 
but our law does not sanction the plucking out of the eye, with 

1 B. Zakdt , no. 46; Ab 0 . Dawhd, II, p. 9; compare al-Tirmidhi, II, p, 15. 

B. Wakala, no. 15. It is said that Aba Talha wanted to place Birha at the 
disposal of the Prophet for an object dear to him, but the Prophet would not 
take the gift and recommended Aba Talha to present the property to his 
relatives. 

* B. Marcia, no. 16. Compare parallel passage in Faraid., no. 6. Some 
variants are found in Wa§aya, no. 2, where Sa’d begins by saying he wishes to 
give up all his possessions for pious purposes. In this last passage the Prophet 
adds to his counsel the following wish: 'God grant that thou mayest be able 
to leave thy sick bed, so that mankind may receive some benefit from thy life, 
and that others (the unbelievers) may be hurt by thee/ 

* AbG Dawhd, I, p. 53. 

* Agh., XV, p. 60. 

5 Ibn Ha jar, IV, p. 245; cf. also ibid., p. 324. 

M* 
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which one has looked on a forbidden thing; rather do we teach that 
one should ask God for pardon, and afterwards take care to avoid 
the sin/ 1 


( 3 ) 

The moral philosophy of Islam has exhibited the relation of 
Islamic ethics to those of Judaism and Christianity in a scheme 
which is based on the Aristotelian doctrine of ‘the mean/ and which 
is supported with no little acuteness by utterances of the Koran 
2:3:37; 16:92; 41:3; 72:4; 118:4. I* presents herein the same aspect 
as do the ethics of the Jewish religious philosophers, which are 
drawn from the same sources. They too have transferred the funda¬ 
mental thesis of the Aristotelian doctrine of virtue into the ethical 
system of their religion, and professed to find it in Biblical verses 
[ 398 ] and Rabbinical utterances. 2 The thesis referred to is the doctrine of 
the aurea media as the attitude most desirable, and the most pleasing 
to God, both in theoretical religion (i.e. in creed), and in practical 
piety (i.e. in the activities and renunciations of life). It is the mean 
between extravagant spirituality and extreme sensuousness in the 
conception of God; between exaggerated sentimentality and cold 
want of feeling; between immoderate self-abnegation and ruthless 
selfishness; between unbridled pursuit of pleasure and self-torment¬ 
ing renunciation, between harsh justice and self-effacing placability. 
This golden mean is said to be the sirat al-mustaqlm of the Fdtiha , 
and it is this which Islam follows, thereby presenting in a higher 
form the extreme and mutually exclusive views of Judaism and 
Christianity. We find as early as Malik b* Anas, according to the 
current interpretation, an echo of this principle. He relates a saying 
of Abd Allah b. al-'Abbas to the effect that the keeping of the right 
mean ( al-qasd ), thoughtfulness and dignified conduct, form a twenty- 
fifth part of prophecy. 3 To this same Ibn al-'Abbas is traced the 
teaching of 'Umar, that one should preserve the qasd in the employ- 

1 Al-Damlri (s,v. al-dabba ), I, p. 395. quotes from Musnad Ahrnad and al- 
BayhaqT. [The story is obviously quoted not from the musnad, but from some 
other work by Ahmad b. IJanbal] On the other hand the Muslim legend of a 
pious Medinite, Yfisuf. b. Yunus b. Himas, who lived in the first half of the 
second century, relates how he once looked with pleasure at a woman and 
thereafter prayed to God to deprive him of his eyesight. God granted his 
request, but in consequence of a later prayer restored his sight to him again; 
al-Zurqanl, IV, p. 64, 

2 See Rosin, The Ethics of Maimonides (Breslau, 1876), p. 12. note 1; p. 14, 
note 3; p. 25, notes 2 and 28; and especially pp. 79-82, where the parallel 
passages from Aristotle are given. Of. also Jacob Anatoli's Malmad hat-TaU 
midlm (cd, Lyk, 1866), passim, e,g. pp. ; p. 146, etc. M. Grtinebaum has 
more lately treated this subject, ZDMG , XL U, p. 285. 

* Al-Muwatta', IV, p. 177. 
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ment of one's bodily powers, as being the best safeguard against 
excesses. 1 According to a hadIth of Jabir b. 1 Abd Allah, the Prophet 
once drew lines on the right and left. In the middle between these 
he then drew another line, and, pointing to it, he said: This (middle) 
line is the sirdt al-mustaqzm, the following of which he recommended 
to the faithful. 2 Mutarrif b. "Abd Allah (d. 95) more consciously 
expresses the doctrine of the ixcuonqs as a*principle of ethics, 3 but 
its clear exposition is connected with the name of al-Hasan-al-Ba§rf. 

A Bedouin went to this doctor of the faith, with the request that he 
would teach him a religion, which ‘neither diminishes nor exag¬ 
gerates.' Then/ said al-Hasan, ‘you have desired the right thing; 
for the best among all things are the middle things' (kkayr al-umUr 
awsdtuhd ). In this book too as frequently happens, a saying of later 
religious teachers soon comes to be accounted an utterance of the 
Prophet. 4 Still it is in the philosophical school that the Aristotelian [ 399 ] 
doctrine is first raised to the dignity of a central principle of ethics. 

We find as early as the old Mu'tazilite, al-Jahiz (d. 225), a clear 
indication in this direction, which shows that even in his time 
speculative theology had adopted this formula. ‘All that oversteps 
the right measure is forbidden . . . the religion of God sanctions the 
procedure of him who neither does too little nor too much good.' 

{bayn al-muqsir wa'l-ghdli ). 5 The same thought also found a very 
early entrance into didactic poetry, and was expressed in a great 
variety of epigrams. 6 It had become so generally accepted that the 
sentences in which it was embodied soon became a ‘winged word’ 7 
and favourite proverb, 8 which even now is often heard from the 
lips of Oriental Muslims. 9 

Ethics, as taught independently of theology, taking the views of 
Aristotle as its basis, has adopted the doctrine of ‘the mean' as the 
starting-point of its systematic expression, and defines each indivi¬ 
dual virtue as the mean between two extremes, ( atraf), which as 

1 Yaqttt aI-Musta'$iim, Asrdr al-Ifukama*, Istanbul, 1300, p. 89, 8. 

* Ibn Maja, p. 3. 

* Al-'Iqd, I, p. 250; cf. aUMuwashshd , p. 27. 

4 AhMas’fldI, IV, p. 172,2. As to allusions to this in the Koran, cf. Ahlwardt, 

Berl. Cat. I, p. 179b. On the other hand it should be noted that very soon the 
boundary between hadIth and mathal was not preserved; as for example, 
Tha'lab (K. al-Fa$ih, ed. Barth, p. 41, 6 of the text) quotes a sentence as a 
proverb which is a hadIth, Al-DarimI, p. 32 — ZdhiYiten p. 213, 12. It is not 
surprising that suitable sentences from the hadIth were used later on as 
proverbs, e.g. al-Maidanl, I, p. 238. al-din al-na§lha ( Arba'Un , no. 7, cf. al« 
Ya'qtibI, II, p. 1x5, 7, and many others. 

* K. al-Bayan , foi. 34 [I, p. 202]. 

* In Khizanat al-Adab, I, p. 282. 

7 Agh,, XV, p. too, 12. 

s Al-MaydanI, I, p. 214; Landberg, Proverbes et dictons, I, p. 11. 

* Snouck Hurgronje, Mekkanische Spvichwdrter und Rcdensarten , p, 5. 
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such are radhd'il, i.e. vices. The ethical handbook of Ibn Miskawayhi 
(d. 421) affords the best instance of a practical employment of this 
scheme, 1 and his contemporary Ibn Sma takes it as representing the 
goal of moral life. 2 Among the Muslim theologians no one has 
explained this idea more fully or worked it out more systematically 3 
(emphasizing especially its relation to other religions) than Fakhr 
al-Dln al-Razi. He appears to have regarded this exposition as a 
[ 400 ] special service rendered by him to theology, and concludes one pas¬ 
sage of his great work (on Sura 16:92), in which this theory is 
expounded most thoroughly, with the following words: This is 
that whereunto my understanding and sentiment have attained, in 
respect of the interpretation of these words of the Koran. If it is 
right it is an inspiration of the All Merciful, if it is wrong may it be 
regarded as a suggestion of Satan in which God and His Apostle 
have no part. 4 * Praise be to God who has distinguished us with such 
grace/ This conception of the relation of Islam to other religions 
passed, after his time, into the ordinary Islamic theology. 6 


1 Tahdhib aUAkhlaq wa-Taihlr al-A'raq (Cairo, marginal edition to al- 
Tabarsi, 1303), p. 26, On this work see Sprenger, ZD MG, XIII, p. 540. 

2 AlShahristani, p. 392, 3. Mehren, Les rapports de la philosophie d’Avicenne 
avec VIsid>n {Musion 1883), p. 24 of the offprint. 

3 In many passages of his great exegetical work, specially h, II, pp. 

9, X49, 334 ; V, pp. VII, p. 369; VIII, pp. 319,645. 

4 For this formula cf, above pp. 139. 

4 It would seem that Ibn 'Arabshah (Fdkihat aVKhulafd*, p. 224, who makes 
laudatory mention of the Tafslv Kablr of Fakhr al-Dln al-Razi (p. 225, 8), was 

led by him to lay stress on this particularly. 



THREE 


IMITATIONS OF THE KORAN [4W 

(Note to p. 191, n.5) 


The example mentioned here belongs to a number of manifestations 
which deserve notice from the point of view of cultural history. 
When Mu'tazilites and other free thinkers in 'Iraq began to under¬ 
mine the old orthodox view about the miraculous nature of the 
Koran, the doctrine of the Vjdz al-Qur'an (the impossibility of 
reaching the perfection of the Koran) was not only theoretically 
attacked or weakened through interpretations 1 * in their circles but— 
much as this was done by polemists of other persuasions 3 —practical 
examples and attempts were cited which opposed the old orthodox 
view of the i'jaz, It is not incredible that Ibn al-Muqaffa 1 famed as a 
translator (d. 145) intended to imitate the Koran. 3 Pious legend lets 
the poet pass a boy who was reciting Sura 11:46. The words, yd 
ardubla'i md'aki wa-yd sama’u impressed him so much that 

he destroyed his attempt at imitation with the words: 'Verily this is 
God's word which cannot be imitated.' 4 From the same time it is 
reported that as Basra a group of free thinkers, Muslim and non- 
Muslim heretics used to congregate and that Bashar b. Burd did 
not forego characterizing the poems submitted to this assembly in 
these words: 'Your poem is better than this or the other verse of the 
Koran, this line again is better than some other verse of the Koran, 
etc.’ 5 6 Bashar did in fact praise one of his own poetic products when 
he heard it recited by a singing girl in Baghdad as being better than 
the Surat al-Hashr. The way of expression of the Koran was criticized 
and the similes found wanting. Al-Mubarrad tells of a heretic who 
ridiculed the parable in Sura 37:63 where the fruits of the tree 
Zakkum in hell are likened to the heads of devils. The critics say: 

1 For the various views on this subject see Schreiner, ZDMG, XLII, pp. 
663-75. 

1 The anti-Islamic writing of 'Abd al-Masih al-Kindl (ed. Tien, London 
1880, cf. Wissensch . Jahresber . iiber d . morgenl. Studien im J. 1881, p. 128), p. 
87 quotes the old pseudo-Korans as arguments against the i'jaz. There is 
presumably no significance in that the author adds, T testify that I have read a 
mushaf of Musaylima, etc/; cf. J. Muhleisen-Arnold, IsL (Germ, ed. 1878), 
p. 238. Samples of Musaylima’s recitation al-Tabari, I, pp. 1738, 1933!. 

J ZD MG, Lc., p. 665, note r. 

4 Shift? quoted in al-'Idwi's Commentary to the Burda, II, p. 153. 

5 Abtl’l-Mahasin, I, p. 421. 

6 Agh>, HI, p. 55, 9- 
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'He compares the visible with the unknown here. We have never 
seen the heads of devils; what kind of simile is this?' 1 Another 
account says that this question was put to Abu 'Ubayda who was 
moved to write his book On the metaphors of the Koran. This book 
found no favour with al-Asma'i who also in other matters opposed 
A/U. 2 * The philologist with pietistic tendencies 5 found in the defence 
of Koranic metaphors an arbitrary exegesis of God's word 4 , which was 
a fault also committed by A. *U. elsewhere. 5 

From these data and the ideas which form the background for 
these facts it is evident that in the third century the ground was 
well prepared in the east for the 'Shatterer of the Koran/ But in 
Western Islam there were similar occurrences. In the same century 
the Andalusian belletrist Yahya b. al-Hakam al-Ghazal, called by his 
biographers the 'sage of al-Andalus, its poet and oracle/ dared to 
attempt to produce a pendant to Sura 112 containing the Islamic 
credo. 'But he was overcome by terrible fear and shuddering when he 
embarked upon this work and thus returned to God/ 6 
[ 403 ] Kremer endeavoured to disprove in his latest writing about the 
noble free-thinkers, 7 and explain as a misunderstanding of later 
literary historians, the assumption that AbuV Ala' al-Ma'arri wrote 
an imitation of the Koran. 8 For the sake of completion it may be 
pointed out that al-Zamakhshari also presupposes that Abu’l- 
'Ala intended to imitate the Koran. It is likely that he has the 
title of Abu’l- 1 Ala's 9 work in mind when he says in the introduction 
to his Kashshaf: wa-mayyaza baynahunna bi-fusul wa-ghayat. In his 
commentary to Sura 77:30-3 he expresses the opinion that Abu'l- 
1 Ala' wished to excel the beauties of this passage in a verse which he 

1 AhMubarrad, p. 485, endeavours to disprove at length the objections of the 
critic. Cf. al-Damin (s.v. al-ghut), II, p. 228. 

* Cf. Part I, p. Z83, 

* More on the pietist motives of the philological works of al-Asma'i in al- 
Mubarrad, p, 449. Note also what al-Tabrlzi, Ham , p> 607, 11, says of al-Asma'i. 

4 Ibn Khallikan, no. 741, ed. Wiistenfeld, VIII, p. 122. 

5 In Sara 6:73 he explains stir not with the traditional exegesis as trumpet 
but as plural of sCtra; this is counted as falsification of God's word, Mafdtlfy, 
IV, p. 98. To Shra 105:4 an exegetic remark of A. *U. is mentioned in Khizdnat 
al-Adab, II, p. 342 and described as ta'assuf. 

6 ALMaqqan, I, p. 633. 

7 See my article, ZDMG, XXIX, p. 640, cf. XXXII, p, 3S3. An author 
writing in Persia in the sixth century mentions AbtH-’Ala's Fusul wa-ghayat 
in an index librorum prohibilorum, Cat. Lugd . Batav IV, p. 21 r. 

8 Vberdie philosphischen Gedichte des Abul-'Ald-'Ma'arry , p. 91. If Abu'I- 
* Ala' had written a counterpart to the Koran it would have been impossible 
for the orthodox Qa^I Kamal al-Din ibn ah" Adlm to write an apology for the 
poet, al-Kutubl, Fawdt al-Wafayat t II, p. 101. AbfiT~*A 15 / himself wrote a 
poetic defence of his orthodoxy, Fleischer, Leip. Cat., p. 534a. 

a justtl wa-ghdydt. In respect of this expression see the remarks in Thorbccke, 
ZD MG, XXXI, p, 176. 
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wrote in order to compete with God's word. In those verses of the 
Koran the infidels are addressed: ‘Go then in the shade (of the 
smoke of hell) which rises in three columns, verily it is not shady 
there and there is no protection from the hell fire. Verily it throws 
sparks as big as palaces, as if they were reddish-yellow camels/ 
Abu’l-'Ala' in the verse in which he is said to imitate this passage 
of the Koran does not speak of the hell fire but of fires burning in 
hospitable houses in order to invite the tired traveller. Of this fire 
he says: 

A red one, with hair (rays) which float far in the darkness, and 

throws sparks as big as tents. 

This verse is in fact contained in a dirge and consolation which the 
poet addressed to the family of the 'Alid Abu Ahmad al-Musawi 
after Ids death. 1 Fakhr al-Din al-Razi reproves al-Zamakhsharl 
for suggesting that Abu'l-'Ala' intended this as an imitation of the 
Koran; but he declares that, as the parallel was suggested, he is 
obliged to show in how many respects the expression of the Koran 
is superior to that of the poet. After giving twelve proofs he con- [ 404 ] 
eludes: ‘These points came to me in a flash, but if we were to beseech 
God to help us in the search for more He would undoubtedly offer 
us as many more as we could desire/ 2 

As late as the sixth century a Muslim free thinker is mentioned in 
Mesopotamia called Muhadhdhab al-Din al-IJilli (d. 601) who with 
other heresies is accused of mu'aradat al-Qur’dn al-kartm* But there 
is no detailed information about this attempt. 



FOUR 


[405] WOMEN IN THE 

UADITH LITERATURE 

(Note to p. 227) 


Though the terminology of the science of traditions refers to the 
links in the chain of transmitters as rijtil al-hadtth , i.e. 'men of the 
tradition' we frequently meet in the isnads women as authorities 
for many hadiths. The liber classium virorum qui korani et traditionum 
cognition# excellerunt , edited by Wustenfeld, only lists seven women 
in all, but examination of the hadiths from this point of view 
would yield a far greater number. It is not surprising that occasion¬ 
ally hadiths which were preserved by female authorities are passed 
on again by women. The sayings of the Prophet going back to 
Companion Salama al-Fazariyya, for example, are said to have been 
current mostly amongst the women of Kufa. 1 

Two women transmitted from Malik b. Anas,'Abida al-Madaniyya, 
the wife (originally slave) of the Andalusian scholar in tradition 
Habib Dahhun, 2 and her grand-daughter 'Abda bint Bishr. 3 Women 
occupy an eminent place in the history of the transmission of the 
text of the $ahlh of Bukhari. The most famous source of the text is 
a woman called Karima bint Ahmad from Marw (d. 462 in Mecca). 
No transmitter of the Bukhari text could compete with her isndd. 4 * 
Abu Dharr of Harat (himself a great authority in 'ilm al-hadith) 
says of this woman before his death, 'Keep exclusively to Karima, 
because she has acquired the knowledge of al-Bukhari's work in 
the line of transmission {tariq) of Abul-Haytham” 3 It is in fact very 
common in the ijdza of the transmission of the Bukhari text to find 
as middle member of the long chain the name of Karima al-Mar- 
waztyya. 6 A contemporary of this Karima was Fatima bint 'AH 
(d. 480), daughter of a school teacher. She was famed as a calli¬ 
grapher and expert in traditions, 7 Amongst the authorities to 

1 Ibn fjajar, IV, p. 634. 

* Al-Maqqari, II, p, 96. She is said to have possessed no less than 10,000 
Medinian traditions. 

s Ibid., I, p. 803. 

4 Ibn al-Athlr, X, p. 26. 

6 AI-Maqqari, I, p. 876, 

a E.g, in the isndd of Abft'l-Mak&sm for the work of al-Bukhari, II, p. 261. 

7 Ibn al-Athlr, X, p. 69. 
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whom the well known historian of Damascus Ibn 'Asakir owes his 
hadlths eighty women (as against 1300 sheikhs) are mentioned. 1 
Study of the hadlth appears to have occasionally been indigenous 
to the women in one and the same family. We have an example that 
in one family three sisters were busy with collecting and spreading 
traditions. 2 

In Andalusia, where scholarly activity of women was quite 
accepted in some fields of knowledge, 3 we find Shuhda 'the writer* 
in the sixth century (d. 574 ,aged almost a hundred), who was 
occupied with lectures on al-Bukhari 4 and other works. 5 Because of 
the excellent isnads authenticating her traditions she collected a 
large number of listeners 8 and the fact that it was considered worth 
while to lie about having attended her lectures proves sufficiently 
how highly contemporaries valued the instructions of Shuhda. 7 

This age is particularly rich in female representatives of Islamic 
science. There is the learned Zaynab bint al-Sha'ri (d. 615) of 
Nlsabur who boasts a large number of ijdza diplomas from learned 
contemporaries (e.g. al-Zamakhshari) and whose ijdza in turn was 
sought after by men like Ibn Khallikan. 8 When reading the great 
biographical work of Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalam on the scholars of the 
eighth century we may marvel at the number of women to whom 
the author has to dedicate articles. Amongst others there is a 
certain Daqiqa bint Murshid (d. 746) who was the pupil of many 
learned women. One of her teachers, Zaynab bint Ahmad from [ 407 ] 
Jerusalem, called Bint al-Kamal (d. 740) left a whole camel load of 
ijdza diplomas and pupils flocked to attend her theological lectures.* 

The authenticity of the Gotha Codex no. 590 10 rests on her authority. 

In the same isndd a large number of learned women are cited who had 
occupied themselves with this work. Ibn Battufa was able during 
his stay at Damascus (in 726) to enlarge his knowledge of hadlth 
from her and other learned women. 11 Her contemporary ‘A’isha 
bint Muhammad b. l Abd al-Hadi is called the great musnida . 12 It 
should not be overlooked that* an author of the seventh century 

1 Tab . guff., XVI, no. 16. 

2 Yaqflt, II, p. 584, 8. 

3 Cf. AI-MarrakushI, p. 270, 3. 

4 Abulfeda, Annales , IV, p. 39. 

6 Thus for example the Kremer codex of the Ma§dri K al-Uskshaq by Aba 
Muhammad al-Sarraj (d. 500) is based on the transmission 'Of the learned 
sheikha, the glory of womanhood, Shuhda' SarmriL orient, p. 73, no. 194). 

• Ibn al-Athlr, XI, p. 183 (cf. also YaqUt in index of personal names, s.v.). 

7 Al-Maqqari, II, p. 96. 

8 Ibn Khallikan, nos. 250, 723, ed. Wiistenfeld, III, p. 59, VTII, p. 72. 

• AUDurar aTKdmina (Ms. as above, p. 385), II, fol, 13b. 

10 Fol. 100b. 

11 Voyages dT . B. t I, p. 253. 

11 ALQastallam, I, p. 33, cf. above, p. 210. 
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whose description of morals mainly refers to Egypt mentions among 
the misuses of the mawlid festival contrary to the sunna that women 
gather round a Sheikha who has acquired knowledge in the ex¬ 
planation of the Koran; she lectures the women present on passages 
in the Koran and tells them legends of the prophet. 1 

Musnidas are common up to about the tenth century, and this 
title occurs very frequently in the lists of authentications in manu¬ 
scripts and in ijdzdt . 2 In Egypt learned women gave ijdzdt to people 
listening to their lectures right up to the Ottoman conquest. 3 
Amongst the learned members of the ?uhayra family there is a 
woman Umm al-Khayr whose ijdza is asked for in 938 by a visitor to 
Mecca. 4 


1 AI-'Abdari, al-Madkhal, I, p. 270. 

1 E.g. very common in Asanld aUMuliaddithln. I only mention as examples: 
I, fol. 29b Bay Khatfcn bint al-QatJi ‘Ala* al-Din; II, fol. 11b al-musnida aV 
mukthira aUa$lla Umm Muhammad Sara bint Siraj al-Din b. Qadi al-Qudat, 
etc. ibid, khatimat al-musnidln Umm al-Fa^l Hajar al-Qudsiyya; I, foL 74b 
names the wife of Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalani as transmitter: aUshaykha al-ra*i$a 
abaslla Umm al-Kiram bint al-Qadi Karim al-Din al-Lakhmi. Cf. also ijdza 
for Koran readings to a woman in Ahlwardt, Berl. Cat., p. 61, no. 165. 

5 Hammer-Purgstail, Literaturgesch. der Araber , 1 , p. XXIV. 

4 Chrcn, Mekha , II p. XXII. 
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ORDEALS IN SACRED PLACES 

(Note to p. 286) 


Muslim popular belief occasionally connects remarkable concepts 
to certain sacred spots. The most noteworthy of these beliefs is that 
the sacred place can give judgements on people whose character 
cannot be read by the limited knowledge of ordinary people. Such 
ideas, common to peoples of all races and religions 1 have sometime 
presumably been taken over by Islam from previously existing 
popular beliefs 2 and were then connected to places of religious 
veneration in the Islamic sense. 

Thus the belief attaches to certain places that only selected persons 
of a given character can enter the place. The superstition connected 
to a pair of columns 3 in the mosque of 'Amr in Old Cairo (near the 
Northern gate) is well known: only true believers can squeeze through 
the gap and many people flock to the miraculous columns, particu¬ 
larly after the noon service of the last Friday in Ramadan, in order r 409 -, 
to prove their virtue. 4 The door of the qubba of the Imam al-Shafi'i 1 
in the Qarafa also opens only to true believers. By the grave of the 
saint *Abd al-Salam in Tangier is a round plate of white marble, 
the so-called 'stone of the leap/ The pilgrim who is able to jump 
over this stone in one leap is considered to be specialty blessed by 
God; godless people fall upon the stone or touch it with their feet. 

Near to this place is the 'rock of the mother's curse/ a narrow crack 
which falls vertically into unknown depths. He who can traverse 
the crack is specially blessed, but before the wicked the rock closes 
up and holds him prisoner until he is freed through prayers and 

1 Cf., for example, Kashmir belief in the ‘stone of truth' which serves the 
population to distinguish truth and lies. In contested cases both parties go 
to the stone. The truthful man easily jumps from the south side to the north 
side but the liar is unsuccessful, WJL, CXII (1845), p, 81. 

4 The statue of Ammon in Thebes served as oracle against lying thieves 
(Pleyte, in Proceedings oftheSoc. of BibL Arch ,, X (1887), pp. 4iff.) The statue 
of Venus in Byzantium testifies against adulterers. It was destroyed under 
Justin, I, the Curopalate, because it had been impolite to the passing empress, 

Theol, Studien w. Kritiken, 1888, p. 28$. 

s Many miraculous tales were told of the columns of old mosques, cf. Aca¬ 
demy 1886, col. 311, 

4 Cf. for this and also the marble column near the minbar which the people 
beat with sticks and shoes when leaving the mosque, 'All Basha Mubarak, 
al-Khi{at aUJadlda, IV, p, 9. 
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mystical formulae. The thinnest infidels are unable to pass through, 
whereas believers are in no way hindered by their fatness. 1 In 
Northern Arabia people believe that entry into the cave which har¬ 
bours those companions of the Prophet who fell at Badr, and to 
which to the present day the inhabitants of the neighbourhood make 
a pilgrimage once a year, is possible only to those who are free of 
misdeeds and sins. In front of sinners the entrance of the cave 
becomes so narrow that they get stuck in it should they dare to try 
to enter despite their bad conscience. 2 In some sacred places the 
ordeal refers to the legitimacy of a birth. Such belief also exists of 
the entry to the cave which hid Muhammed and Abu Bakr from the 
pursuing heathens (Sura 9:40). 3 Only people of legitimate descent 
can enter the cave which narrows by itself at the approach of an 
illegitimately born person. 4 The same belief attaches to the cave 
of the seven sleepers near Basra of which many fables are told. 5 
Here too there is a cleavage through which awldd al-zind are unable 
to pass. 6 


1 Drummond-Hay, Marokko und seine Nomadestdmme (Stuttgart, 1846) 
pp. 217, 219. 

2 Doughty, Travels, II, p, 160. 

3 [Ibn Jubayr, al-Rihla, ed. W, Wright, Leiden 1907, p. 317.] 

4 Ibn Battuta, I, p. 399. 

* Yaqut, II, pp. 805ft. 

4 Usama ibn Munqidh, Autobiography, ed. Derenbourg, p. 5. 
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212, 216, 227, 230-3, 238 
longevity, 159-63 
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Lord's Prayer, 350 

madhkab (madhdhib), 70, 78, 83,108, 
174, 212, 217, 233 
Madrasa, 174, 175 
maghazi , 147, 191-3 \ 

al-Mahdl, 50, 58, 63, 74, ioo, 106, 

324 

ntahmal, 306 
Ibn Maja, 229, 240-4 
majalla , 190 
majdkub, 264 
majhul, 138 
makhraj, 137 
Makhul, 31, 42, 197 
malahim, 77 
Ibn Malik, 187, 221 
Malik b. Anas, 25, 36, 72, 75, 76, 
So, 83, 84, 88, xoi, 125, 135, 140, 
158, 176, 183, 192, 195—208, 212, 
216, 223, 224, 243, 251, 360, 366 
Ma'marb. Rashid, 47, 151, 168 
al-Ma’mun, 50, 54, 64, 65, 72, 99, 
102, 154, 233, 281, 300, 328 
al-Mansur, 63, 72, 119, 123, igr 
al-Maqrizi, 174, 246, 275, 287, 295, 
319-23, 333 
maqtu\ 202 

marriage, 76, 83, 208, 209 
martyr, 97, 351-4 
Marwan I, 51, 152 
main, 20-2, 141, 187, 218; earliest 
occurrence in hadith literature, 
21 

matruk al-hadtth , 137 
al-Mawardi, 71 
mawdil'dt , 146 

mawld ( mawall ), 59, 80, 123, 161, 
263 

mawlid, 284, 285, 307, 309, 368 
mawquf, 202 

Mecca, 17, 30, 44, 45, 150, 162, 168, 
x 7 8 , 2 35* 241, 270, 276, 277, 279, 
280, 288, 290, 298, 306, 318, 326, 
333> 334> 353, 368 
Medina, 26-8, 33, 36, 38-40, 42, 43, 
46, 49, 75> So, 82-4, 87, 96, 316, 
142, 150, 154, 158, 361, 164, 16S, 
198, 199, 202, 203, 206, 224, 251, 
2 ^8, 334, 353 


minbar , 49-31, 68, 69, 98 
miracles, 256-8, 260-2, 264, 266, 
268-70, 274, 276-8, 292, 294,300, 
30L 3 ° 9 > 3 *L 312, 330, 333, 336- 
8, 34 °> 34 6 > 347 ; distinction be¬ 
tween ay a, mu'jiza , kar&ma , 336 
Mishkat al-Masabih, 248 
Mishnah, 194 
Moses, 154, 321, 326, 350 
Mu'awiya, 38, 41, 44, 49-51, 54> 67, 
90, 93» 99* 116, xi8, 142, 152, 
160, 190, 194, 279, 323 
Muhammed, 18, 26, 34, 36, 40, 55- 

7 , 59, 63, 83, 84, 88, 99-104, no, 
122, 124, 129, 140-2, 148, 149, 
158, 162, 182, 191, 250, 256-61, 
263, 265-7, 273, 279, 281, 289, 
301, 321, 324, 332, 334, 335, 346- 

8, 35 °> 35 1 * 35^“S, 370; ascrip¬ 
tion of pagan sayings to, 148; 
autographs, 328, 329; footprints, 
331; hairs, 323, 329-31; shoe, 
284, 327, 328; will, 114 

muhillun, 90 
mukawwiz, 159 
mulk, 40, 43, 60, 63, 66, 121 
munawala , 176, 177, 205 
munkar, 144, 231 
al-MuqaddasI, 124, 245, 285 
Murji'ites, 90-2, 136, 196 
muruwwa, 149, 291-3 
mursal, 202, 231 
musamaha, 145 

musannaf ‘ 168, 197, 214-16, 226, 
229, 232, 234, 240, 243, 244 
Muslim b. al-Hajjaj, 142, 143, 213, 
220, 224-9, 232, 234, 235, 240, 
242, 251 

niusnad , 210-15, 235, 237-40, 243, 
244, 247 

musnid(a), 210, 367, 368 
al-Mu’ta<Jid, 54, 67, 98, 107 
al-Mutawakkil, 34, 63, 64, 75, 100, 
102, 106, 323, 325, 326 
Mu‘tazilites, 65, 71, 88, 222, 337, 
339 , 34 °> 36 L 3^3 
mutqin , 136 

Muwatta\ 168, 177, 196-9, 201-6, 
213, 220, 223, 224, 241, 243, 244, 
247 
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Muwaita 5 Muhammad , 206, 207 
Muwatta* Yahyd, 205-8 

nafl , 42, 99, 102 
Ibn al-Najjar, 212 
al-Nasa’i, 52, 54, 135, 143, 229, 
230, 232, 233, 239, 240 
nasikdt, 271 
wass 112 

al-Nawawi f 104, 146, 167, 175, 237, 
240, 243 
niyya, 167, 168 
Anu Nuwas, 183, 325, 326 

oaths, 79, 121, 167 
obedience to unjust rulers, 93-7 
Old Testament, 149 
opinio, 79, 83 
ordeals, 369, 370 

patron saints, 283, 284 
Persians, 59, 80,109, no; language, 
153 

pious opposition, 41, 47, 90-2, 345; 

emergence under 'Abbasids, 75 
plagiarism, 245, 246 
preachers, 151,153,155,156,158,159 

qadaha, 137 

Qadarites, 136, 196, 220 
al-Qastallan!, 221 
Qatada, 23, 152, 185 
qawi, 231 

Qubbat al-Sakhra, 44, 45, 287, 288; 
comparison with Black Stone at 
Mecca, 45; extension of al-Aqsa 
mosque to include, 45 
Quraysh, 40, 50, 58, 62, 99, 107, 
118, 218 

qussds , 131, 150-9 

Ibn Qutayba, 32, 86, 88, 130, 131 

qutb, 265, 266, 274 

Rat an b. 'Abd Allah, 162, 163 
rdwi, 21, 177 

ra'y> 74, 79-83, 88, no, 126, 140, 
181, 201, 202, 211, 216, 234 
relics, 322, 324, 326-32 
religions, survival of old, 296-306, 
3°9> 3*r, 312, 314-16, 334 


rijal* I35^7» *43> 214, 230, 242, 244, 
250, 366 
Roman law, 79 
rukh§a t 233 

sabil , 354 

sacred springs, 313-15 
sacrifices, 314, 315 
Sa'd b. 'Ubada 22 
sadaqa , 43, 57, 202, 353 
sadUq, 136, 144 

§ahifa, 22-4, 58, 149, 182, 190, 194 
Sahih, 123, 143, 198, 216, 217, 220, 
221, 226-32, 234-8, 240, 242, 
244, 247, 250, 251, 366 
Sa'Id b. al-Musayyib, 41, 97, 125, 
183, 280 

saints, see wall, veneration, women, 
patron, graves, Bedouin 
Ibn al-Salah al-Sharazuri, 175, 242, 
243 

§alat, 26, 32, 36, 39, 40, 51, 59, 61, 
62, 73, 94 

salat al-jindza , 118, 141 
Salih, annual feast at grave in 
Sinai, 299 
sdlih al-hadith , 136 
al-Sayyid al-Himyari, 92, 118, 119 
Senusi order, 333 
sermons, 146, 153, 156, 159 
al-Sha'bx, 48, 157, 185, 192 
$kafi\ 263, 264, 292 
al-Shafi 'i, 32, 36, 86, 140, 149, 167, 
193, 212, 240, 244, 277 
shahid , 350-2, 354 
sharp (shurict), 215, 228-30, 232, 
234, 250, 251 
shawdhid , 25, 221 
Ibn Abi Shayba, 243 
al-Shayba.nl, 32, 65, 80, 94, 193, 
196, 206-8 

Shl'ites, 22-4, 27, 61, 67, 71, 102, 

103, I08-II, 113, 117, 120, 122, 

I56, 162, 322, 323 
shirk , 257, 258, 263, 333 
Shu'ba, 76, 135, 270, 230 
silsita , 19, 211, 228 
simd\ 177 
Ibn Sina, 335, 362 
Sinai, 299 
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snakes, 310, 311 
Sphinx, 306 

sufism, 147, 162, 266, 267, 274, 276, 
322, 340 

Sufyan al-Thawri, 25, 55, 64, 187, 
230 

sultan, original meaning, 143 
Sunan, 197, 229, 232-5, 237-44, 
247, 248 

sunan al-huda , 31 223, 308 
stmwa, 24-38, 42, 43, 5 r, 63, 73-6, 
83. 85, 87, 88, 94, 98, 106, 108, 
*og, 125, 126, 130, 134, 139, 145, 
164, 165, 167, 177, 182,191, 194- 
9, 202, 230, 235, 262, 331, 333-7, 
356 

Sunnites, 22, 23, 71, 102, 103, 106, 
108, 110-17, 3 2 3 
al-Suyuti, 74, 245, 247 
swords, 324, 329 

Syria, preference for Syrian shrines 
under Umayyads, 44-6 

ta'ana, 137 

al-Tabari, 106, 158, 279 
tabarruk , 282, 290, 322, 324 
ta'dil, 137 
tadlls, 55, 56 

tafsir, no, in, 147, X53, 192, 193 
talab al- Him, 42, 165, 166, 169-77, 
184, 290 

Talmud, 85, 170, 337 
Tanta, 307-10 
tar aha, 137 

tarzq {furuq), 202, 214, 227, 366 

tar junta, 216, 217 

tashayyu \ 108, 120 

tashlf, 222, 223, 225 

tatawwur , 269 

tawdf, 44, 287, 288 

tawdtur, 340 

ta’wil , no 

tax, 58, 72; see also sadaqa 
thabt, 136, 173 
Thawr, 27 

thiqa, 134, 136, 227, 228 
al-Tirmidhi, 123, 147, 229, 231—3, 
240, 250 

Torah, 46, m, 142, 282 
trees, veneration of, 316-18 


Turabiyya, 117 

Ufcud, 118, 119, 193, 226 
'Umar, 27, 36, 38, 50, 58, 84, 92, 
98, ioi, 102, 104, 106, X13, 116, 
124,131, 138, 149, 152, 181, 195, 
209, 261, 298, 333, 345, 350 
Ibn 'Umar, 30, 56, 76, 78, 96, 118, 
119, 125, 149, 184, 358, 360 
‘Umar II b. ‘Abd al- ‘Aziz, 29, 32, 
35, 39, 4°. 43> 5*> 60, 63, 78, 91, 
102, 149, 195, 196 
Umayyads, 24, 32, 38-54, 59-65. 
67, 68, 72, 75, 76, 89-92, 98, 99, 
101, 105-7, ni, 115-17, 121, 
123, 152, 189, 191, 194, 273, 279, 

3 2 5> 345 
'umra, 281, 2S7 
*umrd, 83, 87 
U§ul al-Hadzth , 175 
'Uthm&n, 44, 51, 98, 99, 109, 115- 
20, 127, I34, 142, 161, 223, 224, 
345; flight from Uhud, 118, 119 
‘Uthmfiniyya, 115-17 

variants, 221-3 

veneration of saints, 255-341 
passim 
VOWS, 284 

Ibn Wahb, 204 
Wahhabism, 34, 333-5 
wahm , 231 
wahy, 20 

walz (awliya,), 259, 263-70, 274, 
276, 279, 285, 291, 292, 295. 303, 
304. 313. 322. 336, 339 
Walid I b. 'Abd al-Malik, 49, 107, 
108 

Walid II b. Yazid, 46, 65, 10$ 
wasiyya, 112 
wijdda, 179 

women, position of, 270-4 
women saints, 274-8 
written documents, forgery of, 57, 
58,76 

Yaiiya. b. Mu'fn, 140, 143, 151, 202, 

228, 230 

Yahya b, Sa'id al-Ansarl, 168, 196 
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Yahya b. Ya^ya al-Masmudi, 205, 
206, 224 

Yazid I b. Mu 'awiya, 41, 46, 96, 273 
Yazid II b. l Abd al-Malik, 41, 47, 
102, 345 

Yunus b. Yunus al-Shaybani, 264 
Abu Yusuf, 25, 73, 74, 80, 94, 193, 
200 

Za'ama, 58 , 59 

Zfxkoit y 39 


al-Zamakhshari, 178, 337, 339, 364, 

365.367 

Zamzam, 45, 250, 281 
zawiya , 270, 284 
Ziyad b. 'Abd Allah, 55 
ziyZra, 287, 290, 304, 309, 323, 335, 
336 

Ibn al»Zubayr, 41, 44, 96, 117, 142, 

273 

al-Zuhri, 31, 44-8, 58, 81, 125, 182, 

191 r * 95 , 2 ° 4 > 2 3 2 




